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BOOK 

ONE 




CHAPTER 

1 


Istanbul^ 

Saturday f September 5 . 
Ten p,m. 


He was seated in the dark, alone, behind the desk of 
Hajib Kafir, staring unseeingly out of the dusty oflSce 
window at the timeless minarets of Istanbul. He was 
a man who was at home in a dozen capitals of the 
world, but Istanbul was one of his favorite cities. 
Not die tourist Istanbul of Beyoglu Street, or the 
gaudy Lalezab Bar of the Hilton, but the out-of-the- 
way places that only the Moslems knew: the yalis, 
and the small markets beyond the souks, and the 
Teili Baba, the cemetery where only one person was 
buried, and the people came to pray to him. 

His waiting had the patience of a hunter, the quiet 
stillness of a noian in control of his body and his emo- 
tions. He was Welsh, with the dark, stormy good 
looks of his ancestors. He had black hair and a 
strong face, and quick intelligent eyes that were a 
deep blue. He was over six feet tali, with the lean 
muscular body of a man who kept himself in good 
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jAysIcd cooditioit The 'c^ce was filled with file 
odi^ of Hajib Kafiir. his sickfy sweet tobacco, his 
aoid Turkish coSoo, his fat, oity body. Rhys Wil> 
Bams was unaware them. He was thinking about 
the tel^Amie call he had received horn Clmmonix 
an hour earlier. 

"... A terrible accident! Believe me, Mr. Vill- 
Bams, we are all de *ed. It happened so quickly 
fiiat fiiere was no ci ce to save him- Mr. RoSe 
was killed instantly. .: J 

Sam R<^e, president oS Roffe and Scms, the 
secrmd largest pharmaceutical company in the world, 
a mulfibillion-didlar dynasty fiiat girdled the globe. 
It was impossible to think ot Sam RoSe as being 
dead. He had always been so vital, so full ai Bfe and 
energy, a man on file move, Uving in airplanes that 
**aced him to company factories and offices all over 
world, where he served problems others could 
not deal wifii, created new concepts, poshed evmy- 
one to do more, to do better. Evrai though he h^ 
married, and fafiiered a child, his only interest 
had beCT the busiaess. Sam Roffe had been a bril- 
liant and extraordinary man. Who could replace 
him? Who was capable of running the enormous 
mn]^ he had left? Sam Rc^e had not chosen an 
heir ai^iamit But thmi, he had not planned to die 
at fifty-two. He had thought time would be plenty 
of time. 

And now his time had run out 

The li ghfet in the office suddenly flashed on and 
Rhys \l^lBams lordixd toward the doorway, mo- 
mentaxity bBnded. 

"Nfr. WUliamsI I did not know anyone was here." 

It was Sophie, one ci the company secretaries, 
who was assigned to Rhys ^^Uiams wheneva he 
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wis in btaalwL 9ie was Ttukkli, ia her middle 
twenties, with an attractive face and a lithe, sensuous 
body, li^ wi& promise. Sie had let Rhys know in 
subtil ancaent ways that she was available to bring 
hiiw wfaatevm pkasures he wished, whenever he 
derired than, but Rhys was not interested. 

Now she said, returned to finish some ktters 
for Mr. Kaftr.** She added ' ' ly, ‘^Periaiqpa there is 
somethieg I can do for yo. 

As die moved closer ^ he desk, Rhys could 
sense the musky smell of a wild ania^ in season. 

*meteisMr. Kafir?” 

Sof^ Aock her head regretfully. ”He has left 
for the day.” She smoothed tiie front of hmr dress 
with the palms of scft, clever hands. ”Can I he4> 
you in s(»Be way?” Her eyes were dark and mmsL 

“Yea,” Rhys said. “Find him.” 

Sie frowned. “1 have no idea where he coulii* 

“Tty tile Kervansaray, or the Mermara.” It wouiJ 
inobably be the former, where one of Hajib Kafir’s 
mistresses worked as a belly dancer. Although you 
never knew with Kafir, Rhys thought He might even 
be with his wife. 

Sophie was apologetic. “I will try, but I am afraid 
I—" 

“Explain to him that if he’s not here in one hour, 
he no longer has a job.” 

The expression on her face changed. “I will see 
what I can do, Mr. Williama.” She started toward 
the door. 

“Thm out the lights.” 

Smnehow, it was easier to sit in the dark with hia 
thoughts. The image ot Sam R(^e kept intruding. 
Mont Blanc diould have been an easy ciimh this 
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time of the year, early September. Sam had tried the 
climb before, but storms had kept him from reach^ 
ing the peak. 

‘Til plant the company flag up there this tune,** 
he had promised Rhys, jddngly. 

And then the telephone call a ^ort while ago as 
Rhys was diecking out of the Pera Palace. He could 
hear the agitated vcnce on the telephone. . . They 
were dmng a traverse over a glacier. . . . Mr. Roffe 
lost bis footing and his rope broke. ... He fell into 
a bottomless crevasse . . .” 

Rhys could visualize Sam’s body smashing against 
the vinfor^ving ice, hurtling downward into the 
crevasse. He forced his mind away from the scene. 
That was the past There was the present to worry 
about now. The members of Sam Rene’s family had 
to be notified of his death, and they were scattered in 
various parts ot the world. A press announcement 
had to be prepared. The news was going to travel 
through international financial circles like a shock 
wave. With the company in the midst of a financial 
crisis, it was vital that die impact of Sam Rofie’s 
death be minimized as much as possible. That would 
be Rhys’s job. 

Rhys Williams had first met Sam Roffe nine years 
earUer. Rhys, then twenty-five, had been sales man- 
ager for a small drug firm. He was brilliant and 
innovative, and as the company had expanded, 
Rhys’s reputatiem had quickly spread. He was c^ered 
a job at Roffe and Sons and when he turned it 
down, Sam Roffe bought the company Rhys worked 
for and sent for him. Even now he could recall the 
overwhelm^ power of Sam Roffe’s jnesence at 
their first mBSing. 

“You beiDi& here at Roffe and Sons,’* Sam Roffe 
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liad infonned him. "That’s why I bought that horso* 
and-hug gy outfit you were with.** 

Rhys had fou^ himself fiatteied and kiitated at 
the same time. "Suppose 1 don't want to stay?** 

Sam Roffe had smiled and said confidraitfy, 
"YouH want to stay. You and I have something in 
t'otamoo, Rhys. We’re both ambitious. We want to 
ai’f the world. Tm going to show yon how." 

The words were magic, a promised feast for the 
ii»ce hung» that burned in the young man, for he 
someddiig diat Sam Roffe did not: Thm was 
Rhys V^lliams. He was a myth that had been 
t tnted out of desperation and poverty and despair. 

He had been bom near the coalfields of Gwent 
e;>.d Camuorthen, the red scarred valleys of Wales 
-"^■^'lere layers of sandstone and saucm--shaped beds 
< ’ limestone and coal pudcoed the green earth. He 
grew up in a fabled land where the very names were 
poetry: Brecon and Pen-y Fan and Penderyn and 
Gtynoorrwg and Maesteg. It was a land of legend, 
where the coal buried deep in the ground been 
created 280 million years before, where the land- 
scape was once covered wifli so many trees that a 
sqtdnel could travel from Brecon Beacons to the 
sea without ever touching the ground. But the in- 
dustrial revolution had come along and the beautiful 
green trees were chopped down by the diarcoai 
burners to feed the insatiable firm of the iron 
industry. 

The young boy grew up with the heroes of an- 
other time and another world. Robert Faner. 
bimted at the stake by the Roman Caffiolic Church 
because he would hot take a vow of celibacy and 
abandon his wife; King Hywel the Good, who 
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brought tibte law to Wales in the tentfi oeatniy; tfie 
fierce warrior Brychen who sired twelve sons and 
twenty-four daughters and savagely put down all 
attaclu (Ml his Idn^loin. It was a land of glorious 
histories in vriiich die lad had been raised. But it 
was not all ^<My. Rhys’s ancestors wtxe miners, 
evtty (me of them, and the young boy used to hsten 
to the taka of hell diat hk father and his uncles 
recounted. Th^ talked oi the terrible times when 
there was no work, u4ien the ridb coalfields of 
Gwent and Carmarthen had been closed in a bitter 
fight between die o(Mnpanies and the miners, and 
the miners were debas^ by a poverty that eroded 
ambition and pride, that sapped a man’s spirit and 
strength and finally made him surrender. 

When the mines were open, it was another kind 
of hell. Most of Rhys’s family had died in the mines. 
Some had perished in the bowels of the earth, oth^ 
bad coughed thrir blackened lungs away. Few had 
lived past the age of thirty. 

Rhys used to listen to bis father and his a^g 
young uncles discussing the past, the cave-ins and 
file cripifiings and the strikes; talking ci the good 
times and the bad, and to the young boy th^ 
semned fiie same. All bad. Ihe thought of spending 
his years in the darkness of the earth appalled Rhys. 
He knew he had to escape. 

He ran away fircun home when he was twelve. He 
left the valleys of coal and went to the coast; to 
Sully Ranny Bay and Lavem(x;k, where the rich 
tourists flocdced, and the young boy fetched and car- 
ried and made himself useful, helping ladies down 
the steep difib to the beach, lugging heavy pcnic 
baskets, driving a pony cart at Penarth, and work- 
ing at the amusement park at Whitmore Bay. 
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He was only a few hours away from home, but 
the distance could not be measured. The people 
here were from another world. Rhys Williams had 
never imagined such beaut&l people or such ^oti- 
ous finery. Bach woman looked like a queen to him 
and the men were all elegant and splen^. This was 
the world where he belmiged. and Aere was nothing 
he would not do to make it his. 

By the time Rh^ Williams was fourteen, he had 
saved enough money to pay for his passage to 
London. He spent the first three days simply walk- 
ing around the huge dty. staring at everything, 
hungrily drinking in the incredible a^ts and the 
sounds and the smells. 

His first job was as a delivery b<^ at a draper's 
shop. There were two male clerks, superior beings 
both, aiKl a female clerk, who made the yoimg 
Welsh boy’s heart ^g every time he looked at her. 
The men treated Rhys as he was meant to be treated, 
like dirt He was a curioaty. He dressed peculiarly, 
had abominable manners and spoke with an incom- 
prehensible accent. They could not even pronounce 
his name. They called him Rice, and Rye, and Rise. 
“It’s pronounced Reese,” Rhys kept telling them. 

The girl took pity on hun. Her name was Gladys 
Simpkins and she shared a tiny flat in Tooting with 
three other girls. One day she allowed the young 
boy to walk her home after work and invited him m 
for a cup of tea. Young Rhys was overcome with 
nervousness. He had thought thij; was going to be 
his first sexual experience, but when he began to put 
his arm around Gladys, she stared at him a moment, 
then laughed. “Tm not giving none trf that to you,” 
she said. "But I’ll give you some advice. If you 
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want to make somethin' of yonrseK, get yourself 
some pr(^r clothes and a bit of education and 
learn yourself some manners." She studied the thin, 
pasaonate young face and looked into Rhys's deep 
blue eyes, and said softly, “You're gonna be a bit 

all right when you grow up.” 

If you want to make somethin’ of yourself . . . 
That was the moment when the fictitious Rhys Wil- 
liams was bom. The real Rhys Williams was an un- 
educated, ignorant boy with no background, no 
breeding, no past, no ^ture. But he had imagina- 
tion, intelligence and a fiery ambition. It was enough. 
He started with the image of what he wanted to be, 
who he intended to be. When he looked in his mir- 
ror, he did not see the clumsy, grubby little boy with 
a fonny accent; his mirror image was polished and 
suave and successful. Little by little, Rhys began to 
match himself to the image in his mind. He attended 
night school, and he spent bis weekends in art gal- 
leries. He haunted public libraries and went to the 
theater, sitting in the gallery, studying the fine 
clothes of the men seated in the stalls. He scrimped 
on food, so that once a month he could go to a 
good restaurant, where he carefully copied the table 
manners of others. He obs^ed and learned and re- 
membered. He was like a sponge, erasing the past, 
soaking up the future. 

In one short year Rhys had learned enough to 
realize that Gladys Simpkins, his princess, was a 
cheap Cockney girl who was already beneath his 
tastes. He quit the draper’s shop and went to work 
as a cl^k at a chemist’s shop that was part of a 
large chain. He was almost sixteen now, but he 
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looked older. He had filled out and was taller. 
Women were beginning to pay attention to his dark 
Welsh good looks and his quick, flattering tcrngue. 
He was an instant success in the shop. Female 
custcsners would wait until Rhys was available to 
take care of them. He dressed well and ^ke cor- 
rectly, and he knew he had come a long way from 
Gwent and Carmarthen, but when he looked in the 
mirror, he was still not satisfied. The journey he 
intended to make was still ahead of him. 

Within two years Rhys >^^ams was made man- 
ager of the shop where he worked. The district 
manager of the chain said to Rhys, “This is just the 
beginning, Williams. Work hard and one day you’ll 
be the superinttmdent of half a dozen stores,” 

Rhys almost laughed aloud. To think that that 
could be the height of anyone’s ambition! Rhys had 
never stopped gc^g to school. He was studying 
business administration and marketing and com- 
mercial law. He wanted more. His image in the 
miiTOT was at the top of the ladder; Rhys felt he was 
still at the bottom. His opportunity to move up came 
when a drug salesman walked in one day, watched 
Rhys charm several ladies into buying products they 
had no use for, and said, “You’re wasting your time 
here, lad. You should be working in a bigger pond." 

“What did you have in mind?” Rhys a$ked. 

“Let me talk to my boss about you.” 

Two weeks later Rhys was working as a salesman 
at the small drug firm. He was one of fifty salesmen, 
but when Rhys looked in bis special mirror, he knew 
that that was not true. His only competition was 
himself. He was getting closer to his image now, 
closer to the fictitious character he was creating. A 
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man was inteUigmt, cultured, sophisticated and 
charming. What be was trying to do was impossible. 
Everycme knew that one had to be bom with those 
qualities: they could not be created. But Rl^ did 
it He became the image he had envisioDed. 

He traveled around die country, selling the firm's 
products, talloDg and hstening. He would return to 
London full of practical suggestions, and he quickly 
began to move up the ladder. 

Three years after he had joined the company, 
Rhys was made general sales manage. Under his 
skillful guidance the company began to expand 

And four years later, Sam Roffe had come into 
his life. He had recognized the hunger in Rhys. 

“You're like me,” Sam Roffe had said. “We want 
to own the world. Fm going to show you how.” And 
he had. 

Sam Roffe had been a brilliant mentor. Over the 
next nine years und^ Sam Rofie’s tutelage, Rhys 
Wiffiams had become invaluable to the company. 
As time went on, he was given mote and more 
respontibility, reorganizing various divinons, trou- 
bleshooting in whatever part of the world he was 
needed, coordinating the Cerent branches of Roffe 
and Sons, creating new concepts. In the end Rhys 
knew more about running the company than anyone 
except Sam Roffe himself. Rhys WilHams was the 
logical successor to the presidency. One morning, 
when Rhys and Sam Roffe were returning from 
Caracas in a company jet, a luxurious converted 
Boeing 707-320, one of a fleet of dght planes, Sam 
Roffe had complimented Rhys on a lucrative deal 
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that he had concluded with die Venezuelan govern- 
ment 

“Therell be a fat bonus in diis tor you, Rhys." 

Rhys had replied quietly, "I don*t want a bonus, 
Sam. Fd prefer some stock and a place on your 
board directors." 

He had earned it and both men were aware of 
it But Sam had said, "Fm sorry. I can’t change die 
rules, evm (or you. Roffe and Sons is a privately 
held company. No one outside of die family can at 
(m the bo^ or hold stock.” 

Rhys had known diat of course. He attended all 
board meetings, but not as a memb^. He was an 
outside. Sam .Roffe was the last male in the Roffe 
bloodline. The other Roffes, Sam’s cousins, were 
females. The men they bad married sat on the board 
of the company. Walther Gassner, who had married 
Anna Roffe; Ivo Palazd, married to Simcxnetta 
Roffe; Charles Martel, married to H61^e Roffe. 
And Sir Alec Nichcds, whose modi^ had bem a 
Roffe. 

So Rhys had been forced to make a decisicHi. He 
knew that he deserved to be on the board, that mie 
day he should be running the company. Present 
circumstances jxevented it. but drcumstances had a 
way of changing. Rhys had decided to stay, to wait 
and see what happened. Sam had taught him pa- 
tience. And now S^ was dead. 

The o£Sce lights blazed on again, and Hajib Kafir 
stood in the domwsQr. Kafir was the Turkish sales 
manager for Roffe and Sons. He was a shovtrswarthy 
man who wore diamonds and his &t belly like proud 
ornaments. He had the disheveled air a man who 
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had dressed hastily. So Sophie had not found him in 
a nightclub. Ah, well, Rhys thought A side effect 
ot Sam Rene’s death. Coitus intomiptus. 

'‘Rhys!” Kafir was exc laiming . "My dear fellow, 
forgive me! I had no idea you were still in Istanbu!! 
You wrae on your way to catch a plane, and I had 
some mgent business to — ” 

“Sit down, Hajib. Listen carefully. I want you \o 
send four cables in company Thtv’te iO 
different countries. I want them handH.iciiv'ered f*y 
our own messengers. Do you urifiesstajid?” 

“Of course,” Kafir said, bevtildared. “Ftrfertiy ” 

Rhys glanc^ at the thin, gold 
watch on his wrist. “TTie New City O'Scc 
be closed. Send the cables frow ' Pi>sth?Jie Crd. 

I want them on their way within .rit i> 
handed Kafir a copy of the cabk» li.!'. iu\vi wiru:;4 cr.tt 
“Anyone who discusses this vdl* Ivj dts' 

charged.” 

Kafir glanced at the cable and hb eyes widcaed. 
“My God!” 'he said. “Oh, my God!” He looked up 
at Rhys’s dark face. “How-^ow did this terrible 
thing ^ppen?” 

“Sam Roffe died in an accident,” Rhys said. 

Now, for the first time, Rhys allowed his thoughts ' 
to go to what he had been pushing away from his 
consciousness, what he had been trying to avoid 
thinking about: Elizabeth Roffe, Sam’s daughter. 
She was twenty-four now. When Rhys had first met 
her, she had been a fifteen-year-old girl wFh braces 
on her teeth, fiercely shy and overweight, a lonely 
rebel. Over the years Rhys had watched Elizabeth 
develop into a very special young woman, with her 
mother’s beauty and her father’s intelligence and 
sjurit She had become close to Sam.- Rhys knew 
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how deeply die news would affect her. He would 
have to teU ho’ himself. 

Two houis later, Rhys Williams was ov^ the 
Mediterranean on a company jet, headed for New 
York, 
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CHAPTER 

2 


Bertin. 

Monday, September 7 . 
Ten turn. 


Anna Rc^e Gassnra’ knew that sbe must not let her- 
self scream again <x Walth^ would tetom and kill 
her. She crouched in a comn at her bedroom, her 
body trembling uncontrollably, waiting toe dMth. 
What had started out as a beautiful fairy tale ha<t 
ended in tocroc, unspeakable honor. It had taken 
hn too Icmg to face die truth: the man she had mnr . 
ried was a homimdal maniar., 

Anna Rcrffe had nevn loved anyone before the 
met Walther Gassner, including ha motha, her 
father and herself. Anna had been a frail, sickly 
child who suffered frmn fainring spells. She emiM 
not remember a time whoi she had been free of 
hospitals at nurses or qiecialists flown in from far- 
off places. Because ha fatha was Anton R<^, of 
Roffe and Sons, the top medical experts flew to 
Anna’s bedside in Berlin. But when they had ex- 
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amined her and tested her and finally departed, fiiey 
knew no more than they had known before. They 
could not diagnose her condition. 

Anna was unable to go to school like .ither 
children, and in time she had become withdrawn, 
creating a world of her own, full of dreams and fan- 
tasies, where no one else was allowed to enter. She 
painted her own pictures of life, because the colors 
of reality were too harsh for her to accept When 
Anna was eighteen, her dizziness and fainting spells 
disappeared as mysteriously as they had started. 
But they had marred her life. At an age when most 
girls were getting engaged or married, Anna bad 
never even been kissed by a boy. She insisted to her- 
self that she did not mind. She was content to live 
her own dream life, apart from everything and 
everyone. In her middle twenties suitors came 
calling, for Anna Roffe was an heiress who bore one 
of the most presti^ous names in the world, and 
many men were eager to share her fortune. She 
received proposals from a Swedish count, an Italian 
poet and half a dozen princes from indigent coun- 
tries. Anna refused them all. On his daughter’s 
thirtieth birthday, Anton Roffe moaned, ‘T’m going 
to die without leaving any grandchildren.” 

On her thirty-fifth bii^day Anna hid gone to 
Kitzbiihel, in Austria, and there she had met Walther 
Gassner, a ski instructor thirteen years younger than 
she. 

The first time Anna had seen Walther, the sight 
ci him had literally taken her breath away, fie was 
skiing down the Hahnenkamm, the steep racing 
slope, and it was the most beautiful sight Aima had 
ever seen. She had moved closer to the bottom of 
the dd run to get a better look at him. He was like 
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a ]ro«iig god, and Anna bad been satisfied to do 
'lotbing but; watdi him. He bad caoght ber stating 
at him. 

‘‘Aren't you doing, gnSdiges FrOuleinT* 

She had shaken bra head, not trusting her voice, 
and he had nniled and said, ‘Then let me buy you 
hindi.'* 

Anna had fled in a panic, like a scboolgirL From 
flten on, Waltfaer Gassner had pursued ber. Anna 
Rofife was not a fool. She was aware fliat die was 
neitber pretty nor tnilliant, fliat die was a plain 
woman, and flmt, aside from her name, die had 
seemingify very litfle to <^er a man. But Amna knew 
that tR^^ped within that ordinary facade was a beau* 
tiful, sensitive girl filled with love and poehy and 
music. 

Pohaps because Anna was not beantifal, she had 
a deep reveraice for beauty. She would go to the 
great museums and spend hours staring at flie 
paintingB and the statues. When she had seen WaMher 
Gassner it was as though all the gods had come 
alive for her. 

Anna was having breakfast on the terrace of the 
Temwrfaol Hotel on the second day vdiea Walther 
Gassner jc^ed her. He did look lito a young god. 
He had a r^ular, cleanrcut profile, and ids leatares 
were delicate^ sensitive, strong. Ifis face was deq;dy 
tanned and his teeth were white end even. Hie had 
blcmd hair and his eyes were a state gmy. Beneath 
bis aid clothes Anna could see flie movement of hk 
bioqps and fldgh muscles, and she felt tcemon going 
fluongh her kdns. S 3 ie 1 ^ her hands in her I19 so 
that Im could not see flie keratosis. 

‘1 todced for you on flw dopes yesterday after- 
noon,’’ Walther said. Anna ooold not apeak. **JS yoo 
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don’t dd, rd Hke to teadi you.** He sndled, and 
added, ‘*No diaige.** 

He had taken h^ to the Hausberg, the beghuiats 
dope, for her first lesson. It was immediate ap- 
parent to ihrai both that Anna had no taleat for 
skiing. S3ie kept lodng her l>alance and falling doiwn, 
but she tosistkl on trying again and agdn beoanse 
she was afraid that Waldier would des(^ her if she 
failed. Tnirtead, he had picked her up after her tenth 
fall and had said gentty, "You w«e meant to do 
better things than tt^** 

"What things?** Anna had asked, miserablew 
*T11 tell you at dinner toni^t” 

They had dined diat evening and breakfasted the 
next morning, and fiien had hmdi and dinner again. 
Walth^ neglected his clients. He skipped sknng lea* 
sons in rnder to go into the vill^ with Anna. He 
took hex to die casino in Der Goldoie Gheif , and 
they went ailei^ riding and dumping and hiking, 
and sat (HI the terrace of the hotel hour after hour, 
talking. For Anna, it was a time of tna^ 

Five days aftw (fa^ had met, Waltiier took her 
hands in his fmd said, "Anna, liebchen, I want to 
many you.** 

He had spoiled it Re had taken hn out of her 
wonderful toiiyland and IxDught her back to the 
cruel reality of who and what she was. An unat- 
tractive^ th^-^e-year-old virginal prize for fortune 
hunters. 

Sie had tried to leave but Wakher had 9 to{ped 
hM. "We love eadt other, Anna. You can’t tun 
away drom that** 

^ fistened to him ^ing, fistened to him saying, 
"Fve never loved anyone before^** and she twatta jt 
easy for him because die wanted so deqierately to 
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befieve him. She took him back to her room, and 
they sat there, talking, and as Walther told Anna 
the story (rf hb life, ^e snddenfy began to believe, 
thinking widi wonder. It is realty die story of my 
own life. 

'Like her, Walther had never had anyone to love. 
He had been alienated from die world by his birth 
as a bastard, as Anna had been alienated by her 
iUness. Like her, Walther had been filled with die 
need to give love. He had been brought up in an 
orphanage, and when he was thirteen and his extra- 
ordinary good looks were already apparent,' the 
women in die orphanage had begun to use him, 
bringing him to their rooms at night, taking him to 
bed with them, teaching him how to please them. As 
a reward the young boy was given extra food and 
pieces at meat, and desserts made with real sugar. 
He received everything but love. 

When Walther Was old enough to run away from 
the orphanage, he found diat the world outside was 
no different. Women wanted to use his good looks, 
to wear him as a badge; but it never went any 
deeper than diat They gave him gifts of money and 
clothes and jewelry, but never of themselves. 

Walther was her soul mate, Aima realized, her 
doppelgfinger. They were married in a quiet c^e- 
mony at the town hall. 

Aima had expected her fath^ to be overjoyed. 
Instead, he had flown into a rage. “You’re a silly, 
vain fool,” Anton Roffe screamed at her. “You’ve 
married a no-good fortune hunter. I’ve had him 
checked out All his life he’s lived aft women, but 
he’s never found anyone stupid enough to many 
him before.'* 
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"Stop it]** Anna cded. "You don't understand 
him." 

But Anton Roffe knew that he understood 
Walther Gaanwr onty too welL He asked his new 
s<m-in-]aw to oome to his (^ce. 

Walther kxiked mound iq>provingly at the dark 
paneling and die dd paintings hanging on the walls. 
"1 Hka ttia plac^" Walther said. 

"Yas. rm sure ifs better dian die orphanage." 

Walthm looked iq> at him shari^y. his eyas sod> 
dealy wary. "I beg your pardon?" 

Anton said, "L^s cut out the Scheiss. You've 
made a mirtake. My daughter has no mon^.” 

WaUher's gray eyes seemed to turn to stone. 
*What are you trying to tell me?" 

Tm not trying to teU you anydiing. Fm telling 
you. You wmi't get anything from Anna because 
die hasn't got anydiing. If you had ckme your home- 
work momdiaroiigbty. you would have learned diat 
Roffe and Sons is a close-held corporatim. That 
means that none of ifr stock can be sold. We five 
comfortabty, but diafs it There is no fortune 
to be mifted here." He fumbled in his pocket drew 
out an mivelope and threw it on the desk in frcmt of 
Waldiw. "Hus will reimburse you for your trouble. 
1 wiH nqiect you to be out of Berlin by six o’clock. 
I don’t want Anna evm to hear frmn you again." 

Wahbcr aaid qui^, "Did it ever cross your mind 
diat I might have married Anna because I fell in 
love widi her?" 

"No," Anton said addly. "Did it ever cross 
yours?" 

Wal^ier looked at Wm a moment "Lefs see what 
my market pcioa it" He tore opmi the envdk^ and 
counted the money. He kxdced up at Anton Rode 
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again. **I valne myself at much highm than twen^ 
thousand madcs.” 

*‘It'8 an you’re getting. Count youaelf lucky.** 

**1 do ” Walther said. ’’K you ^t to know the 
truth, I think 1 am very lu^. ’Riaidc yon.” He put 
the moaiey in his pocket widi a careleas gesture and 
a moment later was walking out die door. 

Anton Roffe was relieved. He experioiced a 
sMj^ sense of guilt and (hstaste for what he had 
done and yet he knew it had been die onty solu- 
tkm. Anna would be unhappy at being deserted by 
her groom, but it was betta to have it happm now 
than later. He would try to see to it dtat she met 
some eligible men hmr own age, who would at least 
ieq)eot her if not love her. Someone who would be 
intacestad in her and not her money or her name. 
Someone vdio would nc^ be bought for twenQr 
thousand marks. 

Whoa Anton R<^ arrived hornet Anna ran up 
to greet him, tears in her eyes. He took her m his 
arms and hugged her, and said, "Anna, Uebchen, it’s 
going to be all right You’ll get ov^ him — ” 

And Anton locdeed over h« dioulder, and stand* 
ing in the doorway was Walther Gassner. Anna was 
holding up her finger, saying, ’Xook what Waidier 
bought me! Isn’t it the most beautiful ring you’ve 
ever seen? It cost twenty thousand nuuks.” 

In the end, Anna’s parents were forced to accqrt 
Walther Gassner. As a wedding gift tb^ bought 
them a lovely Schinkel manw house in Wannsee, 
with French furniture, mixed with antiques, com- 
fortable coaches and ea^ chairs, a Roentgmi 
in the library, and bookcases lining the walls. The 
upstairs was furnished with elegant mghteendi- 
centoiy pieces from Denmark and Sweden. 
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1t*s too mudb,** Waldier told Anna. "I don’t 
want anything hxnn diem or from you. 1 want to be 
able to buy you beautiful diings, Uebchen/’ He gave 
her that boyish grin and sai^ **801 1 have no 
mcmey.” 

“Of course you do “ Anna replied. “Everyfliaig 
I have belmigs to you.” 

Walther smited at her sweetly and said, “Does it?” 

At Anna’s insistence — for Walther seemed reluc- 
tant to discuss money — she explained her financial 
situatkm to him. had a trust fund that was 
enough for her to live <ni comfortably, but the bulk 
ct her fortune was in shares ci Roffe and Sons. The 
shares could not be sold without the unanhnmis ap- 
proval of the board dhectors. 

“How mudi is your stock wortii?” Walther asked. 

Anna told him. Walther could not believe it. He 
made her repeat die sun. 

“And you can’t sell the stock?” 

“No. My cousin Sam wcm’t let it be sold. He 
holds the controlling shares. One day . . 

'Walther expressed an interest in working in the 
family business. Antmi Roife was against it 

“What can a ski bum cmtiibute to RoSe and 
Son^”heariced. 

But in the end he gave in to his daughter, and 
Walther was given a job with the company in ad- 
ministration. He proved to be excellent at it and 
advanced raffidly. When Anna’s father died two 
year’s later, Waldier Gassner was made a member of 
the board. Anna was so proud of him. He was the 
peifect husband and lover. He was always bringing 
her flowers and Httte gifts* and he seemed c<mtent to 
stay at hmne with her in the evmiing. Just the two of 
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tiiem. Anna’s haj^iiness was almost too much for 
her to bear. Ach, danke, Ueber Gott, she would say 
silentfy. 

Anna learned to cook, so that die could make 
Walthei:*s favorite dishes. %e made choucroute, a 
bed of crunchy sauerkraut and creamy madied pota- 
toes heaped with a smoked pork chop, a frank- 
furier and a Nuremberg sausage. She prepared fillet 

pork cooked in beer and flavored with cumin, and 
sened it with a fat baked apple, cored and peeled, 
the centa filled with airelles, die little red berries. 

"You’re the best cook in the world, Uebchen" 
Walther would say, and Anna would blush with 
prwle. 

in the third year their marriage, Anna became 
pregnant 

There was a great deal of pain during the first 
dgat months of her in-egnancy, but Anna bore that 
happily. It was something else that worried her. 

It started erne day a^ lunch. She had been 
knitting a sweater for Walther, daydreaming, and 
suddenly she heard Walthm's voice, saying, ’’My 
God, Anna, what are you doing, sitting here in 
the dark?” 

The afternoon had turned to dusk, and she 
Iodised down at the sweater in her lap and riie had 
not touched it Where had the day gone? Where had 
her mind been? After that Anna had other similar 
experiences, and she began to wonder whether this 
sliding away into nothingness was a portmit an 
omen that she was going to die. She did not think 
she was afitud of death, but she could not bear ttm 
thought of leaving Walther. 

Four weeks before the baby was due, Anna lapsed 
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into one of her daydreams, missed a step and £dl 
down an entire of stairs. 

She awakoied in the hoqataL 

Walther was seated on the edge ci the bed, hold- 
ing her hand. *Yoa gave me a terrible scaie.** 

Li a sadden panic she thought. The baby! I canH 
feel die baby. She reached down. Her stcnnadi was 
flat ‘‘Whmismybaby?” 

And Waldm held her close and hugged her. 

The doctor said, “You had twins, Mrs. Oassner.* 

Anna tamed to Walther, and his eyes were filled 
with tears. “A boy and girl, Uebchen." 

And she could have died right then of happiness. 
9ie felt a suddm, irresistible longing to have them 
in her arms. She had to see them, feel them, hold 
them. 

“We*ll talk about that when you’re stronger,” the 
doctor said. ’T^ot until you’re stronger.” 

They assured Anna that die was getting bettor 
every day, but she was becomii^ frightened. Some- 
thing was hiqipening to her tiiat she did not under- 
stand. Waltb^ would arrive and take her hand and 
say good-bye, and she would look at him in surprise 
and start to say, “But you just got here . . .” And 
then she would see the clock, and three or four 
hours would have passed. 

She had no idea where they had gone. 

She had a vague recoUectirm that they had 
brought the children to her in the night and that she 
had fallen asleep. Sie could not remember too 
clearly, and she was afraid to ask. It did not matter. 
She would have them to herself when Walther took 
her home. 

« * * 
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The wondoful day finalty anived. Anna left her 
hospital room in a adieelduiir, even ihou^ she in- 
fisted she was atrang enough to walk. She actualty 
felt voy weak, but die was so excited that nothing 
mattered exce^ die fact that she was going to see 
her babies. Waldier eanied her into the house, and 
be started to take her upstairs to their bedroom. 

*Tfo, no!” she said. *Take me to the nursery.** 

“You must rest now, darling. You’re not stnmg 
enough to—** 

She did not Usten to the rest of what he was say- 
ing. She slipped out his arms and ran into tte 
nursery. 

The blinds wrae drawn and the room was dark 
and it took Aima’s eyes a mcMuent to adjust ^e was 
filled with such acitemait that it made h^ dizzy. 
She was afraid die was gdng to faint 

Walther had come in behind her. He was talking 
to her, trying to explain something, but whatever it 
was was unimportant 

For there drey were. They were both asleep in 
their cribs, and Anna moved toward them softly, so 
as not to disturb thmn, and stood there, staring down 
at them. They were the most beautifal children she 
had ever se^ Bven now, she could see that the b(^ 
would have Walther’s handsome features and his 
thick blond hair. The girl was like an exquisite doll, 
with soft, golden hair and a small, triangular face. 

Anna turned to Walther and said, her voice 
choked, “They’re beautifuL I — I’m so happy." 

“Come, Anna," Walther whispered. He put his 
arms around Anna, and held her close, and diere 
was a fierce hunger in him, and she b^an to feel 
a stirring within her. They had not love for 
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sach a long time. Waldier was right. There would be 
plenty of time for the children later. 

The boy she named Peter and the Bhgitta. 
They were two beautiful miracles tiiat she and 
Wahher had made, and Anna would spend hour 
after hoiu in the nursery, playing with them, talking 
to them. Even though th^ could not understand her 
yet, she knew they could feel her love. Sponetimes, in 
the middle of play, she would tom and Walther 
would be standing in the doorway, home from the 
o£^c^ and Anna would realize somehow Ise 
whole day had sfipped by. 

“Come and join ns^v die w<nsid say. '*We’re play- 
ing a game^" 

“Have you fixed dinner yet?" W dtiisr would a^- 
and she would suddenly feel guilty She would 
resolve to pay more attention to Waither, and less 
to the chilchren, but the next d^ tire same tk'ng 
would happen. The twins were like an irreristible 
magnet that drew her to them. Anna still loved 
Waither* very much, and she tried to assuage her 
guilt by telling herself that the cMldien were a part 
of him. Every night, as soon as Waither was asleep, 
Anna would slip out of bed and creep into the 
nursery, and sit and stare at the children until dawn 
started filtering into the room. Then she would turn 
and hurry back to bed before Waither awoke. 

Once, in the middle of the night, Waither walked 
into the nursery and caught h». “What in God’s 
name do you think you’re doing?” he said. 

“Nothing, darling. I was just — " 

“Go back to bed!" 

He had never spoken to her like that b^ore. 

At breakfast Waither said, “1 think we should 
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take a vacation. It will be good for us to get awt^.** 

“But, Waltlier, die diddien are too young to 
travel” 

‘Tm talking about the two of us.” 

She shook her head. “I couldn’t leave them.” 

He todk her hand and said, “1 want you to forget 
about the children.” 

“Forget £diout the children?” There was shock in 
her voice. 

He looked info her eyes and said, “Anna, te> 
member how wcmderful it was between us before 
you were pregnant? What good times we had?. How 
much it was to be to^th^. just the two of us, 
with no erne else around to inteifere?” 

It was then that die understood. Walther was 
jealous of the children. 

The weeks and months passed swiftly. Walther 
never went near the children now. On thrir birtibh*' 
days Anna bought than lovely presents. Walthor 
always managed to be out of town <m business. 
Anna could not go on deceiving herself forever. The 
truth v^as that Walther had no interest in the chil- 
dren at all. Anna fdt that perhaps it was her faul^ 
because she was too interested in them. Ob^ssed 
was the word Walther had ased. He had adeed hm* 
to consult a doctor about it, and she had gone only 
to please Walther. But the doctor was a fool The 
moment he had started talking to her, Anna had 
shut him out, letting her mind drift, undl she heard 
him say, “Our time is up, Mrs. Gassn^. Will I see 
you next week?” 

“Of course.” 

She never returned. 

Anna felt that the problem was as much Walther^ 
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«s hem If her fault lay fa loving the childrai too 
much, tboi bis fault lay in not loving them enough. 

Aim learned not to mendon the children in 
W«ddier*s presence, but die could hardly wmt for 
him to leave for the office^ so she could huny into 
the nursery to be with her bataes. Except that diey 
were no longer babies. Th^ had had dieir third 
birthday, and akeady Anna could see what they 
would look like as adults. Peter was tall for his age 
and Ms body was strong and ofthletic, like his 
fatber’s. Anna would hold him on her lap and 
croon, ** Ah, Peter, what are you going to do to the 
po(» frSuk^? Be gentle with then 4 my darling 
son. They won^ have a chance.’* 

And Peter would smile shyfy and hug her. 

Then Aima would turn to Birgitta. Birgftta grew 
jnettier each day. She looked hke neidier Anna nor 
Waltber. Sbe had ^xm-goldra hair and sldn as 
delicate as porcelain. Peter had his father*s fiery 
temper and sometees it would be necessary for 
Anna to spmk him gently, but Birgitta had the 
disposition of an angeL ^Himi Waldier was not 
around, Anna played records or reed to thmn. Their 
favorite book was 101 MBrchens. They wouM insist 
that Anna read them tibe tales of ogres and goblins 
and witches over and over again, mid at night, Anna 
would put them to bed, anging them a lullaby: 

Schlaf, Kindlem, schlaf, 

Der Voter hUft die Schaf ... 

Anna had prayed that time would softm Walthm*s 
attitude, that he would change. He did change, but 
for the worse. He hated the children. In the b^iu- 
ning Anna had told herself that it was because 
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Walther wanted all of her love for liamself, that he 
was unwilling to share it with stnyone eke. But 
slowly she became aware that it had nodiiag to do 
with loving her. It had to do with hatkig her. Her 
father had bem Walther had manied her for 
her mcotey. Ihe duhhen wne a threat to him. He 
wanted to get rid (rf them. Mote and mote he talked 
to Anna about selhng toe atock. “Sam haa no right 
to stop us! We could take all that num^ and go 
away somewhere. Just toe two of us.” 

She stared at him. **What about the duldien?” 

IBs ^es were feverish. **No. Listoa to me. For 
both our sakes weVe got to get rid (rf toem. We 
must” 

It was then that Aima b^an to reahze that he was 
insane. She was terrified. Walther had fired «dl toe 
domestic help, and except for a cleanir^ woman 
who came in once a week, Anna and toe duhtaen 
were alone with him, at his mercy. He needed help. 
P^haps it was not too late to cute him. In the 
fifte^ito century they gatoered toe mssuie and hn- 
piisoned than forever on houstooets, Narrenschiffe, 
the ships erf fook, but today, with modem medidne, 
she felt tiieie must be sometbiag th^ could do to 
help Walther. 

Now, on this day in Septentoer, Aima sat hudtoed 
on toe floor in her bedroom, where Walti^ had 
locked her, waiting for him to letum. She knew 
what toe had to do. For his sake, as wdl as hsrs 
and the children’s. Anna rose unsteadily and wafted 
over to the telcftoone. She hesitated for only an 
mstimt, toea pideed it up and began to dial 110, toe 
police emergen^ number. 
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Aa afiea voice in her ear said, "Hallo. Hier ist der 
Notruf der PoUzei. Kann ich ihnen helfen?” 

"Jo, bitter Her voice was choked. "Ich — ” 

A hand came out of nowhere and tore the receiver 
lEtmn her, and slammed it down into the (^dle. 

Anna backed away. “Oh, please,” she whimpered, 
“don’t hurt me.” 

Walther was moving toward her, his eyes bright, 
his voice so soft that she could hardly make out the 
words. "Liebchen, Tm not gomg to hurt you. 1 
love you, don’t you know that?” He touched her, 
and ^e could feel her flesh crawl. “It’s just that we 
don’t want the police coming here, do we?” She 
shook her head from side to side, too filled with 
terror to speak. “It’s the children that are causing 
the trouble, Anna. We’re going to get rid of thern. 
I—” 

Downstairs the front doorbell rang. W'alther 
stood there, hesitating. It rang again. 

“Stay here,” he ordered. “I’ll be back.” 

Anna watched, petrified, as he walked out the 
bedroom door. He slammed it behind him and she 
could hear the click of the key as he locked it 

ru be back, he had said. 

Walther Gassner hurried down the stairs, walked 
to the front door and opened it A man in a gray 
messenger’s uniform stood there, holding a sealed 
manila envelope. 

“I have a special delivery for Mr. and Mrs. Wal- 
ther Gassner.” 

“Yes,” Walther said. “I wiU take it” 

He closed the door, looked at the envelope in 
his hand, then ripped it open. Slowly, he read the 
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DEEPLY RBOtET TO INFORM YOU THAT SAM 
ROPFB WAS KILLED IN A CLIMBING 
ACCIDENT. PLEASE BE IN ZURICH 
FRIDAY NOON FOR AN EMERGENCY 
MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

It was signed **Rhys ’WlUiams.*' 
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CHAPTER 

3 


Rome, 

Monday, September 7. 
Six p,m. 


Ivo Palazzi stood in the middle of his bedroom, 
the blood streaming down bis face. “Mamma mial 
Mi hoi rovinator 

“I haven’t begun to min you, you miserable 
figlio di putanoT’ Donatella screamed at him. 

They were both naked in the large bednxnn' 
0$ their apartment in Via MontemignfiK). Donatella 
had the most sensuous, exciting body Ivo Palaizi 
had ever seen, and even now, as his life’s blood 
poured from his face, from the terrible scratehes 
she had inflicted on him, he felt a familiar sthxing 
in his loins. Dio, she was beautiful There was an 
innocent decadence about her tiiat drove him i|||}d. 
i%e had the face of a leopard, high cheekbones 
and slant eyes, full ripe lips, lips that nibbled him 
and sucked him and>-^ut he must not think of that 
now. He i^ked up a white cloth from a tfludr to 
stanch tiie flow blood, and too late he realized 
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that it was his shirt Donatella was standing in dio 
middle of ttadr huge double bed, yelling at him. I 
hope you bleed to death! Wh«i Fve iBnished with 
you, you fflthy whoremongOT, thoe wcm’t be enough 
teft for a gortmo to sfak onl** 

For die hundredth time Ivo Palazza wondoed 
how he had gotten hifflself into this impossibks 
atuatimt He had always prided himself on being the 
happiest of mm, and all has friends had agreed with 
him. His friends? Everybody! Because Ivo had no 
memies. In his bachelor days he had been a ha|>py- 
go-hicky Roman without a care in the world, a 
Don Giovanni who was die envy dt half the males 
in Italy. BBs philosophy was summed up in the 
phrase Farsi onore con una donna — ^“Honm* one- 
self with a wcmtan.** It kept Ivo very busy. He was 
a true romantic. He kept falling in love, and each 
time he used his new love to help him forget his 
old love. Ivo admed women, and to him they were 
ail beautiful, from the putane who plied th^ an- 
cient trade along the Via Appia, to tte high-fashion 
modeb strutting along the Via CondottL The only 
girb Ivo did not care for were the Americans. Th^ 
WHO too independent for ius taste. Besides, what 
could one expect of a nation whose language was 
so unromantic that they would translate the name 
of Giuseppe Verdi to Joe Green? 

Ivo always managed to have a dozen ^b in 
various states oS pitqparalion. There were five stages. 
In st^e one were ^ girb he had just met They 
received daily {dione calls, flowers, sMm vrfiumes 
of erode poetry, hi stage two were those to whom 
he sent Utde gifts of Gued scarves and poicelam 
boxes filled with Ferugina diocolates. Those in 
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Stage three received jewelry and clothes and were 
taken to dinner at El Toula, or Tavema Flavia. 
Those in stage four shared Ivo’s bed and enjoyed 
his fonnidable skills as a lover. An assignation with 
Ivo was a production. His beautifully decorated 
little apartment on the Via Margutta would be filled 
with flowers, garafani or papaveri, the munc would 
be opera, classical or rock, according to the chosen 
girl's taste. Ivo was a superb cook, and one of his 
specialties, appropriately enough, was polio alia 
cacciatora, chicken of the hunter. After dinner, a 
bottle of chilled champagne to drink in bed . . . Ah, 
yes, Ivo loved stage four. 

But stage five was probably the most delicate 
of tliem alL It consisted of a heartbreaking farewell 
speech,, a generous partiug gift and a tearful 
arrivederci. 

But all that was in the past. Now Ivo Palazzd 
took a quick glance at his bleeding, scratched face 
in the mirror over his bed and was horrified. He 
looked as though he had been attacked by a mad 
threshing machine. 

“Look at what ^u’ve done to me!” be cried. 
'‘Cara, I know you didn’t mean it” 

He moved over to the bed to take Donatella in 
his arms. Her soft arms flew around him and as 
he started to hug her, she buried her long finger- 
n^ in his naked back and clawed him like a 
wild animal. Ivo yelled with pain. 

“Scream!” Donatella shouted. “If I had a knife, 
rd cut your cazzo and ram it down your miserable 
throat” 

“Pleasel” Ivo begged. “The children will hear 
you,” 
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"Let them!” she shrieked. “It’s time they found 
out what kind of monster their father is.” 

He took a step toward her. “Carissima — 

“Don’t you touch me! I’d give my body to die 
first drunl^ syphilitic sailor I met on the streets 
before Fd ever let you come near me again.” 

Ivo drew himself up, his pride offended. “That 
is not the way 1 expect the mother of my children 
to talk to me.” 

“You want me to talk nice to you? You want me 
to stop treating you like the vermin you are?” Dona- 
tella’s voice rose to a scream. *‘Then give me what / 
want!" 

Ivo looked nervously toward the door. “Caris- 
sima — ^I can’t. I don’t have it” 

“Then get it for me!” she cried. “You promised!” 

She was beginning to get hysterical again, and 
Ivo decided the best dung for him to do was to 
get out of there quickly before the neighbors called 
the carabinieri again. 

“It will take time to get a million dollars,” he 
said soothingly. “But Fll — ^Fll find a way.” 

He hastily donned his undershoits and pants, 
and socks and shoes, while Donatella stormed 
around die room, her magnificent, finn breasts 
waving in the air, and Ivo thought to himself. My 
God, what a woman! How I adore her! He reached 
for his bloodstained diirt There was no help for it 
He put it on, feddng the cold stickiness against his 
back and chest He took a last look in the mirror. 
Small pools of blood were still oozing from the 
deep g^es where DonateUa had raked her finger- 
nails across his face. 
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"Carissima” Ivo moaned, “how am I ever going 
to explain this to my wife?” 

Ivo Palazsd's wife was Simonetta Roffe, an heiress 
of the Italian branch of the Roffe family. Ivo had 
been a young architect when he had met Simonetta. 
His firm had sent him to supervise some changes 
in the Roffe villa at Porto Eroole. The instant 
Simonetta had set eyes on Ivo, his bachelor days 
were numbered. Ivo had gotten to the fourth stage 
with her on the first night, and found himself mar- 
ried to her a short time later. Simonetta was as 
determined as she was lovely, and she knew what 
wanted: she wanted Ivo Palazzi. Thus it was that 
Ivo found himself transformed from a carefree bach- 
elor to the husband of a beautiful young heiress. He 
gave up his architectural asfarations wito no regrets 
and joined Roffe and Sons, with a magnificent office 
in EUR, the section of Rome started with such high 
hopes by the late, ill-fated Duce. 

Ivo was a success with the firm from the begin- 
ning. He was intelligent, learned quickly, and every- 
one adored him. It w'as impossible not to adore 
Ivo. He was always smiling, always charming. His 
friends envied him his wonderful disposition and 
wandered how he did it. The answer was simple. 
Ivo kept the dark side of his nature buried. In fact, 
he was a deeply emotional man, capable of great 
volatile hatreds, capable of killing. 

Ivo*s marriage with Simonetta thrived. At first, 
he had feared that marriage would prove to be a 
bondage that would strangle his manhood to death, 
but his fears proved to be unfounded. He simply 
put himself on an austerity program, reducing the 
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number of his girl friends^ and everything wmit on 
as before. 

Simon6tta*s father bought them a beautiful home 
in Olgiata, a large private estate twenty-five kilo- 
meters north of R<»net guarded by closed gates and 
manned by uniformed guards. 

Smonetta was a wonderful wife. She loved Ivo 
and treated hhn like a king, which was no more than 
he felt he deserved. There was just one tiny flaw 
in S^onetta. When she became jealous, she turned 
into a savage. She had once suspected Ivo of taking 
a female buy^ on a trip to Brazil. He was righteous- 
ly indignant at the accusation. Before the argument 
was over, their entire house was a shambles. Not one 
dish or piece of furniture was left intact, and much 
of it had been l»ok^ ov» Ivo’s head. Simonetta 
had gone after him with a butcher knife, threatening 
to kill him and then herself, and it had taken all 
of Ivo’s strength to wrest the knife from her. They 
had wound up fighting on the floor, and Ivo had 
finally, tom off her clothes and made her forget her 
anger. But after that incident Ivo became very dis- 
creet. He had told the buyer he could not take any 
more trips with her, and he was careful never to 
let the faintest breath of suspicion touch him. He 
knew that he was the luckiest man in the world. 
Simonetta was young and beautiful and intelligent 
and rich. They enjoyed the same things and the 
same people. It was a perfect marriage, and Ivo 
sometimes found himself wondermg, as he trans- 
ferred a. girl from stage two to stage three, and 
another from stage four to stage five, why he kept on 
being unfaithful. Thrai he would shrug philosopbi- 
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c&Gy and say to himself, ^Someone has to make 
these women happy. 

Ivo and Smonetta had been married for three 
years when Ivo met Donatella Spohni on a business 
trip to Sicily. It was more an explosion than a 
meeting, two planets coming together and colliding. 
Where Simonetta had the slender, sweet body of 
a young woman sculpted by Manzh, Donatella 
had the sensuous, ripe body of a Rubens. Her face 
was exquisite and her green, smoldering eyes set 
Ivo aflame. They were in bed one hour after they 
had met, and Ivo, who had always prided himseG 
m his prowess as a lover, found that he was the 
pupil and Donatella the teacher. She made him rise 
to heights he had never achieved before, and her 
boc.y did things to his that he had never dreamed 
possible. She was an endless cornucopia of pleasure, 
mi.', as Ivo lay in bed, his eyes closed, savoring 
incredible sensations, he knew he would be a fool 
to let Donatella go. 

And so Donatella had become Ivo’s mistress. 
The only condition she imposed was that he had to 
get rid of all the other women in his life, except 
his wife. Ivo had happily agreed That had been 
eight years ago, and in all that time Ivo had never 
been unfaithi'ul to either his wife or his mistress. 
Satisfying two hungry women would have been 
enou^ to exhaust an ordinary man, but in Ivo’s 
case it was exactly the opposite. When he made 
love to Simonetta he thought about Donatella and 
her ripe full body, and he was filled with lust. And 
when he made love to Donatella, he thought of 
Simonetta’s sweet young breasts and tiny culo and 
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he performed Bke a wild mait No matter whidi 
womui he was with, he felt that he was cheating 
on the other. It add^ enormously to hi^ pleasure. ^ 

Ivo bought Donatella a beautiful t^>artmrart in 
Via Montemignaio, and he was with her every 
moment that he could manage. He would arrange 
to be away <m a sudden business trip and, instead 
of leaving, he would ^nd the time in bed with 
Donatella. He would stop by to see her on his way 
tc the oflSce, and he would spend his afternoon 
siestas with her. Once, when Ivo sailed to New York 
on the QE 2 with Simonetta, he installed Donatella 
in a cabin one deck below. Tliey were the five most 
stimulating days of Ivo’s life. 

On the evening tliat Simonetta announced to Ivo 
that she was pregnant, Ivo was filled with an in- 
describable joy. A week later Donatella informed 
Ivo that she was pregnant, and Ivo’s cup ranneth 
over. Why, he asked himself, are the gods so good 
to me? In all humility, Ivo sometimes felt that he 
did not deserve all the great pleasujes that were 
being bestowed upon him. 

In due course Simonetta gave birth to a girl and 
a week later Donatella gave birth to a boy. What 
more could any man ask? But the gods were not 
finish ed with Ivo. A short tirr later, Donatella 
informed Ivo that she- was pregnant again, and the 
following week Simonetta also became pregnant 
Nine months later, Donatella gave Ivo another smi 
and Simonetta presented her husband with another 
daughter. Four months later, both women were 
pregnant again and this time they gave birth on the 
samp, day. Ivo frantically raced from the Salvator 
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Mundi, where Sunonetta was ^couched, to the 
Ciinica Santa Chiaia where Ivo had taken Dona- 
tella. He ^>ed from hospital to hospital* driving on 
the Raccordo Anulare, waving to the girls sitting in 
front of their little tents along the sides of the road, 
under |»nk umbrellas, waiting for customers. Ivo 
was driving too fast to see dieir faces, but be loved 
them all and wished them well. 

Donatella gave birth to another boy and SSmon- 
etta to another girt 

Sometimes Ivo wished it had been the othm* 
way around. It was ironical that his wife had borne 
him daughters and his mistress bad borne him sons, 
for be would have liked male heirs to cany on his 
name. Still, he was a contented man. He bad three 
children with outdoor plumbing, and three children 
with indoor plumbing. He adored them and he was 
wonderful to them, remembering their birthdays, 
their saints’ days, and their names. The girls were 
called Isabella and Benedetta and Camilla. The 
boys were Francesco and Carlo and Luca. 

As the children grew older, life began to get more 
complicated for Ivo. Including his wife, his mistress 
and bis six children, Ivo had to cope with ei^t 
birthdays, eight saints* days, and two of every holi- 
day. He made sure that the children’s schools were 
well separated. The gjrls were sent to Saint Domi- 
nique, the French ctmvent on the Via Cassia, and 
the boys to Massimo, the Jesuit school in EUR. 
Ivo met and diarmed all their teachers, helped the 
children with their homework, played with them, 
hxed their brc^en toys. It taxed all of Ivo’s ingen- 
uity to handle two families and keep them apart, 
but he managed. He was truly an exemplary fath^, 
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husband and lover. On Christmas Day he stayed 
home with Simonetta, Isabella, Benedetta and 
Camilla. On Befana, the sixth of January, Ivo 
dressed up as the Befana, the witch, and handed 
out presents and carbone, the black rock candy 
prized by children, to Francesco, Carlo and Luca. 

Ivo’s wife and his mistress were lovely, and his 
children were bright and beautiful, and he was 
proud of them all. Life was wonderfuL 

And then the gods shat in Ivo Palaz2d’s face< 

As in the case of most major disasten^ tin's one 
struck without any warning. 

Ivo had made love to Simocettfe that momiog 
before breakfast, and then hail gone directly to his 
office, where he did a profitable v'rrrk. 

At one o’clock he told his s-i-'VSftnjy — male, at 
Simonetta’s insistence — that he wcculd be at a meet- 
ing the rest of the afternoon. 

Smiling at the thought of the pleasures that lay 
ahead of him, Ivo circled the cranTtnictson lhat 
blocked ffie street along the Lungo Tevcre, ". ufTe 
they had been building a subway for the past 
seventeen years, crossed the bridge to the Corso 
Francta, and tlurty minutes later was driving into 
his garage at Via Montemignaio. The instant Ivo 
opened the door of the apartment, he knew some- 
thing was terribly wrong. Francesco, Carlo and 
Luca were clustered around Donatella, sobbing, 
and as Ivo walked toward Donatella, looked 
at him with an expression of such hatred on her 
face that for a moment Ivo thought he must have 
entered the wrong apartment 
“Stronzpl ‘ she screamed at him. 
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Tvo looked around him, bewildered. “Caris^ma 
—children — what’s wrong? What have I dtme?” 

Donatella rose to her feet. “Here’s what you’ve 
done!” She threw a copy of the magazine Oggi in 
his face. “Look atitl” 

Bewildered, Ivo reached down and picked up 
the magazine. Staring out from the cover was a 
photograi^ of himself, Simonetta and th^ three 
daughters. The caption read: “Padre di Famiglia.'* 

Dio! He had forgotten aJ! about it. Months be- 
fore, the magame bad asked permisnon to do a 
story about him and he had foolishly agreed. But 
Ivo had never dreamed that it would be given this 
prominence. He looked over at his sobbing mistress 
and children, and said, “1 can explain this . . 

“Their schoolmates have already explained it,” 
Donatella shrieked. “My children came home crying 
because everybody at school k calling them bas- 
tards!” 

“Cara. I—” 

“My landlord and die neighbors treated us like 
we were lepers. We can’t hold up our heads any- 
more. I have to get them oat of here.” 

Ivo stared at her, shocked, “ViTiat are you talking 
about?” 

“Fm leaving Rome, and i’m taking my sons with 
me.” 

“They’re mine too,” he .shouted. “You can’t do 
it” 

“Try to stop me and ITl kill you!” 

It was a nightmare. Ivo stood tliere, watching 
his three sons and his beloved mistress in hysterics, 
and he thought. This can’t be hr^pening to me. 

But Donatella was not finished with him. “Before 
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we go,” she announced, **1 want one million doUars. 
In cash.” 

It was so ridiculous that Ivo started to laugh. 
"A million—” 

“Either that, or I telephone your w2e.” 

That had happened six months earlier. Donatella 
had not carried out her threat — ^not yet — ^but Ivo 
knew she would. Each week she had increased the 
pressure. She would telephone him at his ofBce and 
say, “I don’t care how you get the money. Do it!” 

There was only one way that Ivo could possibly 
obtain such a huge sum. He had to be able to sell 
the stock in Roffe and Sons. It was Sam Roffe who 
was blocking the sale, Sam who was jeopardizing 
Ivo’s marriage, his future. He had to- be stopped. 
If one knew the right people, anythmg could be 
done. 

What hurt Ivo more than anything was that 
Donatella — his darling, passionate mistress — would 
not let him touch her. Ivo was permitted to visit 
the chUdren every- day, but the bedroom was 
hmits. 

“After you give me the money,” Donatella prom- 
ised, “then I will let you make love to me.” 

It was out of desperation that Ivo telephoned 
Donatella one afternoon and said, “I’m coming 
right over. The money is arranged.” 

He would make love to her first and placate 
her later. It had not worked out that way. He had 
managed to undress her, and when they were both 
naked, he had told her the truth. “I don’t have the 
money yet, cara, but one day soon — ” 

It was then that she had attacked him like a wild 
animal. 
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Ivo was flunking of these things now, as he 
drove away from Donatella’s apartment (as he now 
thought of it; and turned north onto the crowded 
Via Casda, toward his home at Olj^ata. He glanced 
at his face in the rearview mirror. The bleeding 
had lessened, but flic scratches were raw-looking 
and discolored. He lotriced down at his shirt, stained 
with blood. How was he going to explain to Simo- 
netta the soatches <« his face and his back? Fat 
one reckless moment Ivo actually considered telling 
her the truth, but dismi^ed the thought as quicker 
as it came into his head. He might — he just mig^ 
— ^have been able to c(«fe% to Simonetta that in a 
moment ai mental aberration he had gone to bed 
with a girl and gotten her pregnant, and he might 
— he just might — have gotten away with a whole 
skin. But three children? Over a period oi three 
years? His life would not be worth a flve-Hre piece. 
Than was no way he could avoid going home now. 
for fliey were expecting guests for dinner, and 
Simcmetta would be waiting for him. Ivo was 
trai^ped. IBs marriage was finished. Qnfy San Oao> 
naro. the patron saint of miracles, could be^ hfan. 
Ivo’s eye was caught by a sign at the ade of flie 
Via Cassia. He suddenfy slammed on the brakes, 
turned off the haghway and brought flie car to a 
stop. 

Thir^ minotes latm:. Ivo drove through the 
gates at Olgiata. Ignoring the stares of flie guards 
as thqr saw his tom-up face and blood^dned 
shirt. Ivo drove along the winding roads, came to 
the tom flufl led- to his driveway, and pulled up 
in firont of hh house. He parked the car, opened 
the firont door of the house and walked into flie 
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Kving room. Smonetta and Isabella, their eldest 
daughter, were in the room. A look of shock came 
over iSmonetta’s face as she saw her husband, 

“Ivol What happened?” 

Ivo smil ed awkwardly, trying to ignore the pain 
it cost, and admitted shee|HLshly, “rm afraid I did 
something stupid, corn — ” 

Simonetta was moving closer, studying the 
scratches on his face, and Ivo could see her eyes 
begin to narrow. When she ^oke, her voice was 
frosty. “Who scratched your face?” 

‘Tiberio,” Ivo announced- From behind his 
back he produced a large, spirting, ugly gray cat 
that leaped out of his arms and raced off “I boiight 
it for I^'tella, but the damned thing attacked me 
while I was trying to put it in its case.” 

“Povero amore mior Instantly, Simonetta was 
at his side. '"Angelo mio! Come upstairs and lie 
down. I’ll get die doctor. Til get some iodine. I’ll — ” 

“No, no! I’m line,” Ivo said bravely. He winced 
as she put her arms around him, “Careful! I’m 
afraid he’s clawed my back, too.” 

“Amore! How you must be suffering!” 

“No, really,” Ivo said. “I feel good.” And he 
meant it 

The front doorbell rang. 

“I’ll get it” Simonetta said. 

“No, ru get it” Ivo said quickly. “I — ^I’m ex- 
pecting some important papers from the oflBce.” 

He hurried to the front door and opened it 

“Signor Palazzi?” 

“Si.” 

A messenger, dressed in a gray uniform, banded 
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him an mvelope. Inside was a teletype from Rhys 
Williams. Ivo read the message rapidly. He stood 
there for a long, kmg time. 

Then he took a deep breath and went upstairs 
to get ready for his guests. 
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CHAPTER 

4 


Buenos Aires. 
Monday, September 7, 
Three p.m. 


The Buenos Aires autodrome on the dusty outskirts 
of Argentina’s capital city was crantmed with fifty 
thousand spectators who had come to watch the 
championship classic. It was a 11 5-lap race over 
the almost four-mile circuit The race had been 
running for nearly five hours, undej’a hot punishing 
sun, and out of a starting field of thirty cars only 
a handful remained. The crowd was seeing history 
being made. There had never been such a race 
before, and perhaps never would be agaiiL All the 
names that had become legend were on the track 
this day: Chris "^Amon from New Zealand, and 
Brian Redman from Lancashire. There was the 
Italian Andrea di Adamici, in an Alfa Romeo 
Tpo 33, and Carlos Maco of Brazil, in a Mach 
Formula 1. The prize-winning Belgian Jacky Ickx 
was there, and Sweden’s Reine Wisell in a BRM. 
llie track looked like a rainbow gone mad, 
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filled widi tbe swirling reds and greras and blades 
and whites and golds of the Ferraiis and BraUtams 
and McLaren M19>A’s and Lotus Fevmula 3*8. 

As lap after grueling lap went by, die giants 
began to faU. Chris Amon was in fourdi plaee when 
his dficotdes jammed open. He adesw^ped Brian 
Retfanan’s Cooper before he l»rou^ his own car 
under ccmtrd by cutting die ^tion, but both cars 
were finished. Reine ^^11 was in first position, 
with Jacky Ickx close behind the BRM. On the 
far turn, die BRM gearbox disintegrated and the 
battery and electrical equipment caught fire. Tbe 
car steited q;>uining, and Jacky Ickx’s Ferrari was 
caught in the vortex 

The crowd was in a frenzy. 

Three cars were outpedng the rest of the field. 
Joije Am an d a ri s from Aigmtina, driving a Sur- 
tees; Nils Nilsson from Sweden in a Matra; and a 
Ferrari 312 B-2, driven by Martel of France. They 
wne driving brilHandy, dating the straight track, 
diallenpng the curves, moving up. 

Jorje Am an dar is was in the lead, and because 
he was one of them, the Argentinians cheered him 
madly. Close behind Amandaris was Nils Nilsson, 
at die whed of q red-and-white Matra, and behind 
him the biack-and-gold Fmari, driven by Martel 
of France. 

The Fmidh car had gone almost unnoticed until 
die last five minutes, wh«i it had started gaining 
on die field. It bad readied tendi poatkm, tiien 
sevmth, dioi fifth. And was coming on strong. The 
(7owd was watching it now as the Frendi driver 
started moving up on number two, driven by Nil- 
sson. Tbe three cars were travelHng at speeds in 
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excess 180 miles an hour. That was dangerous 
enough at car<^ully contoured racetracks like Brands 
Hatdh or Watkins Glen, but on the oiuder Argen* 
tine track it was suicide. A red-coated referee 
stood at the ade of the track, holding up a sign: 

“FIVE LAPS.” 

The French black-and-gold Ferrari attempted 
to pass Nilsson’s Matra on the outside, and Nilsson 
inched over, blocking the French car’s way. They 
were lapping a German car on the inside track, 
moving up on it fast. Now it was opposite Nilsson’s 
car. The French car dropped back and edged over 
so that it was postioned in the tight space behind 
the German car and Nilsson’s Matra. With a quick 
burst of acceleration the French driver made for 
the narrow slot, forcing the two cars out of its way 
and shooting ahead into the number-two spot 
The crowd, which had been holding its breath, 
roared its approval It had been a brilliant, dan- 
gerous maneuver. 

It was Amandaris in the lead now, Martel second 
and Nilsson in third position, with three laps re- 
maining. Amandaris had seen the move. The French 
driver is good, Amandaris told himself, but not 
good enough tc beat me. Amandaris intended to 
win this race. Ahead of him he saw the sign being 
flashed — ^“two laps.” The race was almost over, 
and it was his. Out of the comer of his eye he 
could see the black-and-gold Ferrari trying to pull 
up alongside him. He got a glimpse of the driver’s 
goggled, dirt-streaked face, tight and determined. 
Amandaris gave an inward sigh. He regretted what 
he was about to do, but he had no choice. Racing 
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was not a game for sportsmen, it was a game for 
winners. 

The two cars w(^ approaching the north end 
of the oval, where there was a high banking tom, 
the most dang^us in die track, the sc^ of a 
doz^ crashes. Amandaris shot anodier quick look 
at the Fiendi driver of the Fetrari and Am tight- 
ened his grip on Ae wheel As Ae two cars started 
to approadi the curve, Amandaris imperceptibly 
lifted his foot from Ae accela*ator, so that tiie 
Ferrari began to puQ ahead. He saw Ae driver 
give him a quick, speculative look. Then Ae driver 
was jAieari of him, falling mto his trap. The crowd 
was screaming. Jtnje Amandaris waited unA Ae 
black-and-gold Fmrari was fully committed to pass 
him on the outside. At that moment Amandaris 
opened his throttles wide and started to move 
toward the right, cutting off Ae Frmch driver’s 
paA to the strn^htaway, so that the only choice 
was to head up the embankment 

Amandaris saw Ae sudden, dismayed expression 
on the Frendh driver’s face and silently said, iSdud! 
At that instant the driver cd Ae French car turned 
Ae wheel directly mto Amandaris’ Surtees. Aman- 
daris could not believe it The Ferrari was on a 
crash course wiA him. They woo cmly three feet 
apart and at tit^ speed Amandaris had to make 
a ^ht-second aedrion. How could anyone have 
known that the French driver was completely loco? 
In a swift, reflm action, Amandaris swung Ae 
wheel sharply to tiie left, trying to avoid Ae thou- 
sand pounds of metal hurtling at him, and braked 
hard, so tiiat the Frmch car missed him by a frac- 
tion of an indi, and shot past him toward the finish 
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Ene. For a moment Joije Amandaris’ car fishtailed, 
then went out of control into a spin, flihging itself 
wildly across the track, rolling over and over until 
it burst into a tower of red and black flames. 

But the crowd’s attention was riveted on the 
French Ferrari, roaring across the finish line 
to victory. There were wild screams from the spec- 
tators as they ran toward the car, surrounding it, 
cheering. The driver slowly stood up and took off 
the racing goggles and helmet. 

She had wheat-colored hair, cut short, and ho’ 
face was sculpted with strong, firm features. There 
was a classic cold beauty about her. Her body was 
trembling, not with exhaustion, but with excite- 
ment, the memory of the moment when she bad 
looked into Jorje Amandaris’ eyes as she sent him 
to his death. Over the loudspeaker the announce 
was excitedly yelling, “The wiimer is Hil^ne Roffe- 
Martel, from France, driving a Ferrari.” 

Two hours later, Hfel6ne and her husband, Charles, 
were in their suite in the Ritz Hotel in downtown 
Buenos Aires, lying on the rug in front of the 
fireplace, and H61&ne was naked on top of Him in 
the classic position of la Diligence de Lyon, and 
Charles was saying, “Oh, Quistl Please don’t do 
that to me! Please!” 

And his begging increased hor ^citement and 
she began to put on more pressure, hurting him, 
watching the tears come to his eyes. I’m being 
punished for no reason, Charles thought He dreaded 
to think what H61^e would do to him if she ever 

found out about the crime he had committed. 

• « * 
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Charles Martel had married H61^ne Roffe for 
hCT name and fw h» money. After the ceimony 
she had kept her name, along with his, and she 
had kept her mon^. By the tune Charles found 
out he had made a had baigain, it was top late. 

Charles Martel was a junior attorney in a large 
Paris law firm whmi he first met H61^e R<^e. He 
had been ariced to Mng some -documents into die 
conference room, sriuve a meeting was taking place. 
In the room were the four senior paitnm in the 
firm and H61hne Roffe. Charles had heard of her. 
Everyone in Europe had. S3ie was an hdress to the 
Roffe ptunamaceutical fortune. She was wild and 
unconventional, and the newiq>apers and magaanes 
adored her. Sie was a diampion skier; flew her 
own Learjet, had led a mountain-climbing expedi- 
tion in Nepal, raced cars and horses, and changed 
men as casually as she dianged her wardrobe. Her 
photografrii was constantly appearing in Part 9 - 
Match and Jours de France. She was in file law 
office now because the firm was handling her 
divorce. Her fourth or fifth — CSiarles Martel was 
not sure which, nor was he interested. The Roffes 
of the wc»rld were out his reach. 

Charles handed the papers to bis supoior, ner- 
vous, not because H61hne Roffe was in ^ room — 
he hardly glanced at her — but because of file pres- 
ence the four sooior partnm. They rei^esented 
Authority, and Charles Martel respect^ Authority. 
He was basically a retiring man, content to mate a 
modest living, reside in a little apartment in Pas^ 
and tend to his small stamp collection. 

diaries Martel was not a brilliant attorney, but 
he was a comp^nt one, thorough and reliable. He 
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had 8 Stiff petsec dignity aboat hhn. He was in his 
early forties and his physical appearance, while 
not unattractive, was certainly far from prqxMsesS’' 
ing. Someone had once said that he had die per* 
sonafity of wet sand, and the description was not 
an unjust one. It was with a good d^ of surprise, 
therefore, that the day after he had met H61tee 
Roffe, Charles Martel received a summons to go 
to the ofl^ of M. Michel Sachaid, the senior part- 
ner, whew he was told. “H6Rne Roffe widies you 
to assume personal charge of h» divorce case. 
You will take over at once.” 

Charles Martel was stunned. He asked. **Why 
me, Monneur Sachard?” 

Sachard looked him in the eye and replied. 1 
can’t ima^e. See that you sovice hm well” 

Bdng in charge of H^ltoe’s divorce action made 
it necessary for Charles to see her frequently. Too 
frequently, he felt She would telej^cme him and 
invite him to dinner at her villa in Le V^sinet to 
discuss the case, and to the opoa and to her house 
in Deauville. Charles kept tr^g to explain to hn 
diat it was a v^ simple case, that diere would 
be no problem in obtaining the ^vorce, but Hiltee 
— she insisted that he call her H€Rne, to his acute 
embarrassment — told him die needed his constant 
reassurance. Later he was to think back on that 
with bitta* amusement 

During the weeks diat followed thdr first meet- 
ing, Charles began to suqiect fiiat H£lhae Roffe 
was interested in him romanticalty. He could not 
believe it He was a nobody, and she was a member 
of one ol the great families, but HdRne Mt him 
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in no doubt as to her intentions. **rni going to 
marry you» Charles.’* 

He 1^ never thought of getting married. He wm 
not comfortable with womoL B^des, he did not 
love H61dne. He was not even certain be hked her. 
The fuss and attenticm that attended her wherever 
they went discomfited Him. He was caught in the 
limelight of her celebrity and it was a role he was 
not accustomed to. He was also painfully nware 
ci the cmitrast between them. Her flamboyance 
was an irritant to his conservative nature. She set 
fashion styles and was the epitome of glamour, 
while he — ^well, he was a simple, ordinary, middle- 
aged lawyer. He could not understand what H6]bne 
Roffe saw in him. Nor could anyone else. Because 
of her well-publicized participation in dangerous 
sports that were norm^y the exclmive province 
of men, there were rumors that H61^ne Roffe was 
an advocate of the women’s liberation movement. 
In fact, she despised the movement, and had only 
contempt f(» its concept of equality. She saw no 
reason why mm should be allowed to become the 
equal of women. Men w^ handy to have around, 
when required. They were not particularly intel- 
ligent, but they could be taught to fetch and light 
cigarettes, run errands, open doors and give satis- 
fection in bed. They made excellent pets, dressed 
and bathed thmiselves and were toUet-trained. An 
amusing species. 

H61^e R(rffe had had the playboys, the dare- 
devils, the tycoons, tiie glamour boys. %e had 
never had a Charles Martel. She knew exacfiy what 
he was: Nothing. A inece of blank clay. And that 
was precisely the diallenge. She intended to take 
him over, mold him, see what she could m^e 
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him. Once H^Kne Roffie made up her mind, Charles 
Martel never had a chance. 

They wne married in Neuilly and they hone^ 
mocmed in Mbmte Carlo, where Charles lost 1^ 
virginity and his illusions. He had planned on 
returning to the law firm. 

‘*Don*t be a fool.** his bride said. **Do you think 
1 want to be marri^ to a law clerk? You’ll go into 
the family business. One day you’ll be ruoning it 
W^U be running it” 

Hdbne arranged for Charles to work in the Paris 
branch R<^ and Sons. He reported to her on 
evetydiing that went on and she guided him, belied 
him, gave him suggestions to make. Qiarles’s ad- 
vancement was rapid. He was soon in charge of 
the French operation, and a member of the board 
of directors. H61^ R<^e had changed him from 
an obscure lawyer to an executive of <me the 
largest corporations in the world. He should have 
been ecstatic. He was miserable. From the first 
mofflcmt of their marriage Chartes found himself 
totally dominated by his wife. She chose his tailor, 
his shoemaker and his shirtmakor. S3ie got him into 
the exclusive Jockey Club. H^l^ treated Charles 
like a 9 golo. Ifis salary went directly to hm:, and 
she gave him an mnbarrasnngly small allowance. 
If Charles needed any extra mcmey, he had to ask 
H6tene for it fhe made him account for every 
moment of his time, and he was at her cmistant 
beck and call. She seemed to enjoy humiliating 
him. She would tekihone him at the office and 
order him to come home immediately with a jar 
of massage cream, ot something equally stupid. 
When he arrived, would be in the bedromn, 
naked, waiting for him. She was insatiable, an 
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aiUmal. Chaiks had lived with his motfier mitil he 
was thirty-two, when she had died of cancor. She 
had been an invalid for as^long as Charles could 
remember, and he had taken care of her. There 
had been no time to think about going out with ^Is 
or getting married. Ifis mothw had been a burden 
and when she died, Charles diought he would feel 
a sense of freedom. Instead, he felt a sense (rf loss. 
He had no interest in women or sex. He had, in a 
naive burst of candor, explained his feelings to 
H61hne when she had fint mentioned marriage. “My 
— ^hbido is not very stroAg,” he had said. 

H^l^ had smiled. “Poor Charles. Don’t worry 
about sex. I promise you, you’ll like it.” 

He hated it. That only seemed to add to Hdlhne’s 
pleasure. She would laugh at hun for Us weakness, 
and force him to do disgusting tibsngs that made 
Charles feel degraded and sick. The sex act itself 
was debasing enough. But H£ltoe was mterested in 
experimenting. Charles never knew what to expect. 
Once, at the moment he was having an orgasm, 
she had put crushed ice on his testicles, and another 
time had shoved an electric prod up his anus. 
Charles was terrified of H6i&ae. She made him feel 
that she was the male and he was die female. He 
tried to salvage his pride but, alas, he could find no 
area in which H^ltoe was not superior to him. She 
had a brilliant mind. She knew as much about the 
law as he did, and much more about business. She 
^nt hour after hour discussing the company with 
him. She never tired of it “Think of all that power, 
Charles! Roife and Sons can make or break more 
than half the countries in the world. / should be run- 
ning the company. My great-grandfather founded it 
It's part of me.” 
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After one of these outbursts Hdltoe wooRl be 
sexually insatiable, and Charles was forced to satisfy 
her in ways that did not bear thinking about He 
came to deq^ her. His one dream was to get away 
from her, to escape. But for that he needed mon^. 

One day, over lunch, a friend his. Read Du- 
champs, told Charles about an opportunity to make 
a fortune. 

"An uncle of mine who owned a lari^ vineyard 
in Burgundy has just died. The vineyard is going to 
be put up for sale — ^ten thousand acres dt first-class 
Appellation d’origine contrdllie. 1 have the inside 
track,” Rend Duchamps continued, "because it*s 
my family. I don’t have enough to swing the deal by 
myself, but if you came in unth me, we could double 
our money in (me year. At least, cHsme and kx^ at 
it.” 

Because Charles could not bear to admit to his 
friend that he was penniless, he went to the rolling 
red .slopes of Burgundy to view the land. He was 
deeply impressed. 

Rend Duchamps said, "We’ll eaelTput in two 
million francs. In a year we’ll each have four 
million.”’ 

Four million francs! It would mean freedcnn, 
escape. He could go away to some place where 
Hdldne could never find him. 

"I’ll think about it,” Charles promised his friend. 

And he did. Day and night It was the chance oi 
a lifetime. But how? Charles knew that it would be 
impossible for him to try to bcMrrow money without 
Hdldne immediately learning about it Everything 
was in her name, the houses, the paintings, the cars, 
the jewelry. The jewelry . . . those beautiful, useless 
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ornaments she kept locked up in the safe in the 
bedroom. Gradually, the idea was bom. If he could 
get hold of her jewelry, a little at a dme, he could 
replace the pieces with copies and borrow money on 
the real jewelry. After he had made his killing in 
the vineyard, he would simply return her jewels. 
And have enough money to disappear forever. 

Qiarles telephoned Rene Duchamps and said, 
his heart pounding with excitement, “I’ve decided to 
go in with you.” 

The first part cf the plan filled Qiarles with ter- 
ror. He had to get into the safe and steal H£16ne’s 
jewelry. 

The anticipation of the terrible thing he was 
about to do made Qiarles so nervous that he was 
barely able to function. He went through each day 
like an automaton, neither seeing nor hearing what 
was happening around him. Every time Charles 
saw H61^ he began to sweat. hands would 
tremble at odd times. H^ltee was concerned about 
him, as she would have been concerned about any 
pet She 'had the doctor examine Qiarles, but the 
doctor could find nothing wrong. “He seems a bit 
tense. A day or two in bed, perhaps.” 

H61^ looked long at Charles, lying in bed, 
naked, and smiled, “Thank you, doctor.” 

The moment the doctor left, H^l^ne began get- 
ting undressed. “I — ^I’m not feeling very strong.” 
Charles protested. 

“I am," Hdltee replied. 

He had never hated her more. 

Charles’s opportunity came the following week. 
H61hne was going to Garmisch-Partenkirchen to ski 
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with some friends. She decided to leave Charles in 
Paris. 

*‘I want you home every night,” H€l^ne told him. 
“Fll telej^one you.” 

Charles watched her speed away, at the wheel 
of ho* red Jensen, and the moment she was out ctf 
sight he hurried to the wall safe. He had watched 
her c^n it often, and he knew most of the com- 
bination. It todc him an hour to figure out the test 
of it. With trembling fingers he pulled the safe 
open. There, in velvet-lined boxes, sparkling like 
miniature stars, lay his freedom. He had already lo- 
cated a jeweler, <me Pierre Richaud, who was a 
master at duplicating jewelry. Charles had begun 
a long, nervous explanation about why he wanted 
the jewels copied, but Richaud said, matter-of- 
factly, “Monsieur, I am making copies for every- 
one. No one with any sense wears real jewelry on 
the streets these days.” 

Charles gave him one piece at a time to work 
on, and when the copy was ready, he substituted 
it for the real piece. He borrowed money on the 
real jewelry from the Cr^t Municipal, the state- 
own^ pawnshop. 

Hie operatirm took longer than Charles had 
anticipated. He could only ^ into the safe when 
H61hne was out the house, and there were un- 
foreseen delays in copying the {neces. But finally the 
day came when Charles was able to say to Rend 
Duchamps, “I’ll have all the money you to> 
morrow.” 

He had accomplished it He was half-owner (rf a 
great vineyard. And Hdldne had not the slightest 
suspicion ol what he had done. 
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Charles had secretly begun to read up on the 
growing of vines. And why not? Was he not a vint- 
ner now? He learned about the different vines: 
cabernet sauvignon was the principal vine used, 
but others were planted alongside it: gros ctAemet, 
merlot, malbec, petit verdot. The desk drawers of 
Charles’s office were filled with pamphlets on soil 
and vine pressing. He learned about fermentation 
and pruning and grafting. And that ttie worldwide 
demand for wine kept growing. 

He met regularly with his partner. "It*s going to 
be even better than 1 thought,” Ren6 told Charles. 
“Prices for wine are skyrocketing. We should get 
three hundred thousand francs a tonneau for the first 
pressings.” 

More than Charles had dreamed! The grapes 
were red gold. Charles began to buy travel pam- 
phlets on the South Sea Islands and Venezuela and 
BraziL The very names had a magic about them. 
The cmly problem was that there were few places 
in the world where R(^e and Sons did not have 
offices, where H6I^e could not find him. And if 
she found him, she would kill him. He knew that, 
with an absolute certainty. Unless he killed her first. 
It was one of his favorite fantasies. He murdered 
Hdlhne over and over again, in a thousand delicious 
ways. 

Perversely, Charles now began to enjoy H61tee’s 
aBbse. All the time she was fcwcing him to do un- 
speakable things to her, he was thinking. I’ll be 
g(me soon, you convasse. Pll be rich on your money 
and there’s nothing you can do about it 

And she would command, “Faster now,” or 
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“Harder,*' or “Dcmt stopr and he would meekly 
obey her. 

And smile inside. 

In wine growing, Charles knew the crucial 
months were in the spring and summer, tot the 
grapes were picked in Sej^mber and they had to 
have a carefully balanced 'season at son and rain. 
Too much sun would bum the flavor, just as too 
much rain would drown it. The month at June be- 
gan splendidly. Charles checked the weather in 
Burgundy once, then twice a day. He was in a fever 
of impatience, only weeks away from the ftilfillme nt 
of his dream. He had decided on Montego Bay. 
Roffe and Sons had no office in Jamaica. It would 
be ea^ to lose himself there. He would not go near 
Round Hill or Ocho Rios, where any at H^ldne’s 
friends mi^t see him. He would buy a small house 
in the hills. Ufe was cheap on the island. Bte could 
afford servants, and fine food, and in his own gmall 
way live in luxury. 

And so in those first days of June, Charles Martel 
was a very happy man. His present life was an ig- 
nominy, but he was not living in the present: he 
was living in the future, on a tropical, sun-bathed, 
wind-caressed island in tte Caribbean. 

The June weather seemed to get better each day. 
There was sun, and there was rain. Perfect for the 
tender little grapes. And as the grapes grew, so 
did Charles’s fortune. 

On the fifteenth day of June it began to drizzle 
in the Burgundy region. Then it began to rain 
harder. It rained day after day, and week after week, 
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until Charles could no longer bring himself to check 
the weather reports. 

Ren6 Duchamps telephoned. "Jf it stops by the 
middle of July, the crop can still be saved.** 

July turned out to be the rainiest month in the 
history of the French weather bureau. By the iSrst 
of August, Charles Martel had lost every cendine 
of the money he had stolen. He was filled with a 
fear such as he bad never known. 

“We*re- dying to Argentina next month,** H61&ne 
had informed Charles. “I’ve entered a car race 
there.’* 

He had watched her speeding round the track 
in the Ferrari, and he could not help thinking: If 
she crashes. I’m free. 

But she was H61&ne Roffe-Martel. Life had cast 
her in the role of a winner, just as it had cast him 
in the role of a loser. 

Winning the race had excited H61^ne even more 
than usual. They had returned to their hotel suite 
in Buenos Aires and she had made Charles get un- 
dressed and lie on the rug, on his stmnach. When 
he saw what she had in her hand as she straddled 
him, be said, “Please, no!** 

There was a knock on the door. 

“Merdel” H61fene said. She waited, silent, but the 
knocking was repeated. 

A voice called, “Senor Martel?** 

“Stay here!” H61dne commanded. S3ie got up, 
whipp^ a heavy silk robe around her ilim, firm 
body, walked over to the door and pulled it open. 
A man in a gray messenger’s uniform stood there, 
holding a sealed manila envelope. 
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“I have a special delivery for Sehor and Sefiora 
Martel.” 

She took the envelope and closed the door, 

Sh^ tore the envelope open and read the message 
inside, then slowly read it again. 

“What is it?” Charles ^ked. 

“Sam Roffe is dead,” she said. She .was smiling. 
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CHAPTER 

5 


London, 

Monday, September 7* 
Two p,m. 


White’s Club was situated at fee top of St. James’s 
Street, near Piccadilly. Built as a gambling club in 
ie eighteenth century. White’s was one of the oldest 
;lub5 in England, and fee most exclusive. Members 
(>ut their sons’ names in for membership at Ifeth, 
for there was a thirty-year waiting list 
The facade of White’s was fee epitome of dis- 
cretion. The wide bow windows looking out on St 
James’s Street were meant to accommodate those 
within rather than to sati^ fee curiosity of the out- 
siders passing by. A short flight of steps led to fee 
entrance but aside from members and their guests, 
few people ever got past the door. The rooms in fee 
club were large and impressive, burnished with fee 
dark rich patina of time. The furniture was old and 
comfortable — ^leather couches, newspaper racks, 
pdceless antique tables and deep stuffed armchairs 
that had held the posteriors of half a dozen {xime 
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fflinisteis. There was a backgammon room with a 
large, open firej^ce behind a bronze-coveted rail, 
and a formal carved staircase led to the dining room 
upstairs. The dining room ran across the entire 
Ineadth of the house, and contained one huge ma- 
hogany table which seated thirty petscms, and five 
side tables. At any luncheon or dinner the tomn con- 
tained some of the most influential mmi m the 
world. 

Sir Alec Nkdiols, Member of Parliament, was 
seated at one of tito small comer tables, having 
Itmch with a guest, Jon Swinton. ^ Alec’s fath^ 
had been a baronet, and his father and grandfather 
b^ore him. They had all belonged to White’s. Sh 
Alec was a thin, pale man in his late forties, wifli a 
sensitive, aristocratic face and an engaging smile. 
He had just motored in from his country estate in 
Gloucestendiire, and was dressed in a tweed qxnts 
jacket and slacks, with loafers. His guest wore a 
pinstripe suit with a loud checked diirt and a red 
tie, and seemed out of place in this quiet, rich 
atmosphere. 

“They really do you proud here,** Jon Svwnton 
said, his mouth fuH, as he chewed the remains of 
a large veal chr^ on his plate. 

Sir Alec nodded. “Yes. Things have changed 
since Voltaire said, *The Briti^ have a hundred 
reli^mis and only one sauce.* ** 

Jon Swinton looked up. “Who*s Voltaire?** 

Sr Alec said, embarrassed, “A — a Ftmich chap." 

“Oh.** Jon Swinton washed his food down with 
a swallow of wine. He laid down his knife and fork 
and wiped a napkin across his mouth. “Well, now. 
Sir Alec. Time for you and I to talk a little 
business.** 
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Alec Nichols said softly, “I told you two weeks 
ago Tm working everything out, Mr. Swinton. I 
need a bit more dme.** 

A waiter walked over to the table, balancing a 
high stack of wooden cigar boxes. He skillfully set 
them down on the table. 

“Don’t mind if I do,” Jon Swinton said. He ex- 
amined the labels on the boxes, whistled in admira- 
tion, pulled out several cigars which he put in bis 
breast pocket, then lit one. Neither the waiter nor 
Sir Alec showed any reaction to this breach of 
.nanners. Ihe waiter nodded to Sir Alec, and carried 
the cigars to another table. 

“My employers have been very lenient with you. 
Sir Alec. Now, I’m afraid, they’ve got impatient.” 
He picked up the burned match, leaned forward 
and drc^ped it into Sr Alec’s glass of wine. “Be- 
tween you and I, they’re not nice people when 
they’re upset You don’t want to get them down on 
you, you know what I mean?" 

“I simply don’t have the money right now.” 

Jon Swinton laughed loudly. “Come off it, chum. 
Your mom was a Roffe, right? You gSt a hundred- 
acre farm, a posh town house in Knightsbridge, a 
Rolls-Royce and a bloody Bentley. You’re not ex- 
actly on the dole then, are you?” 

SKr Alec looked around, pained, and said Quietly, 
“None «f thmn is a liquid asset I can’t — ” 

Swinton winked and said, “Fll bet that sweet 
little wife of yours, Vivian, is a liquid asset eh? 
She’s got a great pair of Bristok.” 

Sir Alec flushed. Vivian’s name on fliis man’s lips 
was a sacrilege. Alec thought (rf Vivian as he had 
left her that morning, still sweetly asleep. They had 
separate bedrooms, and <me of Alec Nichols’ great 
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joys was to go into Vivian’s room for one oi his 
Sometimes, when Alec awakened early, he 
would walk into Vivian’s bedroom while she was 
asleep and ^ply stare at her. Awake or asleep, 
she was the most beautiful girl he had ever seen. 
She slept in the nude, and her soft, curved body 
would be half exposed as she curled into the sheets. 
She was blond, with wide, pale-blue eyes and skin 
like cream. Vivian had been a mincnr actress when 
Sir Alec had first met her at a charity ball. He had 
been enchanted by her looks, but what had drawn 
him to her was her easy, outgoing personality. She 
was twenty years younger than Alec, and filled with 
a zest for living. Where Alec was shy and intro- 
verted, ^vian was gregarious and vivacious. Alec 
had been iinable to get her out of his mmd, but it 
had taken him two weeks to summcm up nerve 
enough to telephone her. To his surprise and delight 
Vivian had accepted his invitation. Alec had taken 
her to, a play at the Old Vic, and then to dinner 
at the hfirabelle. Vivian lived in a dreary little base- 
ment flat in Notting Hill, and when Alec had 
brought her home, ^e had said, “Would you like 
to come in then?” He had stayed the night, and it 
had changed his whole life. It was the first time that 
any woman had been able to bring him to a climax. 
He had never experienced anything like Vivian. 
She was velvet tongue and trailing golden hair and 
moist pulsing demanding depths that Alec explored 
until he was drained. He could become aroused 
simply thinking about h^. 

There was something else. She made him laugh, 
she made him come alive. She poked fun at Alec 
because he was shy and a bit stodgy, and he adored 
it He was with her as often as Vivian would permit 
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it When Alec took Vivian to a party, she was al- 
ways the center of attention. Alec was proud of that 
but jealous of the young men gathered around her, 
and he could not help wondering how many c/l 
them she had been to bed with. 

On the nights when Vivian could not see him 
because she had another engagement Alec was fran- 
tic with jealousy. He would drive to her flat and 
park down the block to see what time ^e came 
home, and whom she was with. Alec knew that he 
was behaving like a fool, and yet he could not help 
himself. He was in the grip of something too strong 
to break. 

He realized that Vivian was wrong for him, that 
it was out of the question for him to marry her. 
He was a baronet, a respected Member of Parlia- 
ment, 'nith a brilliant future. He was part of the 
Roffe dynasty, on the board of directors of the com- 
pany, Vivian had no background to help her cope 
with Alec’s world. Her mother and father had been 
second-rate music-hall artists, playing the {srovincial 
circuit Vivian had had no education except for 
what she had picked up in the streets, or bac^tage. 
Alec knew that she was promiscuous and super- 
ficial. She was shrewd but not particularly intelli- 
gent And yet Alec was obsessed with her. He fought 
it He tried to stop seeing her, but it was no use. 
He was happy when he was with her, and he was 
miserable when he was without her. In the end 
he proposed to her because he had to, and when 
Vivian accepted, SSr Alec Nichols was ecstatic. 

His new bride moved into the family house, a 
beautiful old Robert Adam house in Gloucester- 
shire, a Georgian mansion with Delphic columns 
and a long swee|ung driveway. It was set amid the 
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green a hundred acres of lush farmland, with its 
own {»ivate hunting, and running streams to fish. 
At the back of the house was a park that had been 
laid out by “Capability** Brown. 

The interior of the house was stunning. The large 
front hall had a stcme flo<x^ and walls ot painted 
wood. There were pairs of old lanterns and marble* 
topped Adam giltwood tables and mahogany chairs. 
The library had original eighteenth-century built-in 
bordccases, and a pair of pedestal tables by Henry 
Holland, and chairs designed by Thomas Hope. The 
drawing room was a mixture of Hepplewbite and 
Chippendale, with a Wiltcm carpet, and a pair of 
Waterford glass chandeliers. There was a huge din- 
ing room that would seat forty guests, and a smok- 
ing room. On the second floor were six bedrooms, 
each with an Adam fireplace, and on the third floor 
were the slants* quarters. 

Six weeks after riie bad moved into the house, 
Vivian said, “Let’s get out of this place, Alec.** 
He looked at her, puzzled. “You mean you’d like 
to go up to Lrmdon ftn a few days?” 

“1 mean 1 want to move back to Ixmdon.** 

Alec looked out the window at the emerald-green 
meadows, where he had played as a child, and at 
the giant sycamore and o^ trees, and he said 
hesitantly, “Vivian, it’s so peaceful here. I — ” 

And she said, “I know, luv. That’s what I can’t 
stand — the fuck^ peacel” 

They moved to London the following week. 

Alec had an elegant four-story town house in Wil- 
ton Crescent, off Knightri}ridge, with a lovely draw- 
ing room, a study, a large dining room, and at the 
back of tte house, a picture window that overlooked 
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a grotto, with a waterfall and statues and white 
benches set amid a beautiful formal garden. Up- 
stairs were a magnificent master suite and four 
smaller bedrooms. 

Vivian and Alec shared the master suite for two 
weeks, until one morning Vivian said, “I love you, 
Alec, but you do snore, you know.” Alec had not 
known. “I really mast sleep alone, luv. You don’t 
mind, do you?” 

Alec minded deeply. He loved the feel of her soft 
body in bed, warm against him. But deep inside, 
Alec knew that he did not excite Vivian sexually the 
way other men excited her. That was why she did 
not want him in her bed. So now he said, “Of course 
I understand, darling.” 

At Alec’s insistence, Vivian kept the master 
suite, and he moved into one of &e small guest 
bedrooms. 

In the beginning, Vivian had gone to the House 
of Coixunons and sat in the Visitors’ Gallery on days 
when Alec was to speak. He would look up at her 
and be filled with a deep, ineffable pride. She was 
undoubtedly the niost beautiful woman there. And 
then came the day when Alec finished his speech 
and looked up fc^ Vivian’s approval, and saw only 
an empty seat 

Alec blamed himself for the fact that Vivian was 
restless. His friends were older than Vivian, too 
conservative for her. He encouraged her to invite 
her young companions to the house, and brought 
them together with his friends. The results were 
disastrous. 

Alec kept telling himself that when 'V^an had a 
child, she would settle down and change. But one 
day, scanehow — and Alec could not bear to know 
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how — she picked up a vaginal infection and had 
to have a hysterectomy. Alec had longed for a son. 
lie news had shattered him. but Vivian was un- 
perturbed. 

“Don’t worry, luv,” she said, smiHng. “They took 
out the nursery, but they left in the playpen.” 

He looked at her for a long moment, Aen turned 
and walked away. 

Vivian loved to go cm buying qnees. She ^)ent 
mon^ indiscriminately, recklessly, on clothes and 
jewelry and cars, and Alec did not have the heart 
to stop her. He told himself that she had grown up 
in poverty, hungry for beautiful things. He wanted 
to buy them for her. Unfortunately, he could not 
afford it His salary was consumed by taxes. His 
fortune lay in his shares of stock in Roffe and Sons 
but those shares were restricted. He tried to explain 
that to A^an but she was not interested. Business 
discussicms bored her. And so Alec let her carry 
on. 

He had first learned of her gambling when Tod 
Michaels, the owner of Tod’s Club, a disreputable 
gambling place in Soho, had dropped in to see him. 

“I have your wife’s IOC’s here for a thousand 
pounds. Sir Alec. She had a rotten run at roulette.” 

Alec had been shocked. He had paid off the 
IOC’s and had had a confrontation with Vivian that 
evening. “We simply can’t afford it,” he ht|d told 
her. “You’re spending more than I’m makii^.” 

She had bera very contrite. “I’m sorry, angeL 
Baby’s been bad.” 

And ffie had walked over to him and put her 
arms around him and pressed her body against his, 
and he had forgotten his anger. 
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Alec had spent a memorable ni^t in her bed. 
He was sure now that there would be no more 
problems. 

Two weeks later Tod Michaels bad come to visit 
Alec again. This time Vivian’s IOU*s were five 
thousand pounds. Alec was furious. “Why did you 
let her have credit?” he demanded. 

“She’s your wife. Sir Alec,” Michaels had replied 
blandly. “How would it look if we refused her?” 

“I’ll — ^I’U have to get the money,” Alec had said. 
“1 don’t have that much cash at the moment” 

“Please! Omsider it a loan. Pay it back when you 
can." 

Alec had been greatly relieved. “That’s very gen- 
erous of you, Mr. Michaels.” 

It was not until a month later that Alec learned 
that Vivian had gambled away another twenty-five 
thousand potmds, and that Alee was being charged 
interest at the rate of 10 percent a week. He was 
horrified. There was no way he could raise that 
much cash. There was nothing that he could even 
sell. The houses, the beautiful ant^ues, the cars, 
all belonged to RoSe and S- 'as. His anger frightened 
Vivian enough so that she promised not to gamble 
anymore. But it was too late. Alec foimd himself in 
the hands of loan sharks. No matter how much Alec 
gave them, he could not manage to pay off the debt 
It kept mounting each month, instead of getting 
smaller, and it had been going on for alm ost a 
year. 

When Tod hfichaels* hoodlu ms first began to 
press him for the money, Alec had threatened to go 
to the police commissioner. “I have connections in 
the highest quarters,” Alec had said. 
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The man had grinned. *1 got ccainecti<»s in the 
lowest” 

Now Sir Alec found himself sitting here at 
White’s with this dreadful man, having to contain 
his pride, and beg for a little more time. 

‘‘I’ve already paid them back more than the 
money I borrowed. They can’t — " 

Swinton replied, ‘That was |ust on the interest, 
Sir Alec. You still haven’t paid the pmapaL” 

Tt’s extortion,” Alec said. 

Swinton’s eyes darkened. *T1I give the boss yoar 
message.” He started to rise. 

Alec said quickly, ‘T^o! Sit down,. Please.” 

Slowty Swinton sat dbwn agsuA. “Don't use woitte 
like that,” he warned. “The last ch&o who talked 
like that had both his knees muled to the Soot." 

Alec had read about it. The Kray brothers had 
invented the punishment for their victima. And the 
people Alec was dealing with were just as bad, just 
as ruthless. He could feel the bile rising in his throat. 
“I didn’t mean that,” Alec said. Tt’s just that I — 
I don’t have any more cash.” 

Swinton flicked the ash from his cigar into Alec’s 
glass of wine, and said, “You have a big bundle of 
stock in Roffe and Scats, don’t you, Alec baby?” 

“Yes,” Alec replied, “but it’s nonsalable and non- 
transferable. It’s no good to. anyone unless Roffe 
and Sons goes public.” 

Swinton took a puff on his cigar. “And Is it going 
public?” 

“That's up to Sam Roffe. Pve — ^Tve been trying 
to persuade him.” 

“Try harder.” 
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*Tell Mr. Midiaeb he’ll get his money,” Alec 
said. "But please stop hounding me.” 

Swinton stared. "Hounding you? Why, Sir Alec, 
yo i little cocksucker, you’ll Imow when we start 
hounding you. Your fucking smbles will bum down, 
and youU be eating roast faorsemeat Then your 
house will bum. And ma)4>e your wife.” He smiled, 
and Alec wi^ed be had not "Have you ever eaten 
cooked pussy?” 

Alec had turned pale. ‘Tor God’s sake-—” 

Swinton said soothingly, ‘Tm kidding. Tod 
Michaels’s your Mend. And Mends help each other, 
right? We were talking about you at our meeting 
this morning. And do you know what die boss 
said? He said, *Sir Alec’s a good sort If he hasn’t 
got the m^ey, Fm sukc he’ll think oi some other 
way to take care of us.* ” 

Alec frowned. “What othn^ way?” 

“Well, now, it’s not all that hard for a bright chap 
like you to wtMc out is it? You’re running a big 
drug company, r^t? You make things like cocaine* 
for example. Just between you and I, who’d ever 
know if you happened to aoddentalfy misplace a 
few shipments h^ and there?” 

Alec stared at 1^ "You’re insane,” he said. "I 
— couldn’t do diat” 

“It’s amazing what people can do whm they have 
to,” Swinton s^ graially. He rose to his feet "You 
either have our money for us, or we’ll tell you 
where to deHva: the meidiandise.” 

He ^und bis cigar out in Alec’s butter plate. 
“Give my regards to Vivian, Sr Alec. Ta.” 

And Jon Swinton was gone. 

Sir Alec sat there alone, unseeing, surrounded 
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by an tbe familiar, comfortable things tiiat were so 
much a part of his past life, tiiat were now threat- 
ened. The only alien thing was the obscene wet 
dgar butt in the plate. How had he ever aUowed 
them to ccane into his life? He had permitted him- 
self to be maneuvered into a poaticm where he was 
in the hands of the underworld. And now he' knew 
that they wanted more , than money from him. 
The money was merely the bait with which they 
had trapped him. They were after his coimections 
with the drug company. They were going to try 
to force him to work with them. If it became known 
he was in their power, the O[q>osition would not 
hesitate to make capital of it own party would 
probably ask him to resign. It would be done tact- 
fully and quietly. They would probably exert pres- 
sure on him to apply for the Chiltem Hundreds, a 
post that paid a nominal salary of a hundred pounds 
a year from the Crown. The one barrier to being 
an M.P. was that you could not be in receipt of pay 
from the Crown or the Govenunent So Alec would 
no longer be allowed to serve in Parliament The 
reason could not be kept secret of course. He would 
be in disgrace. Unless he could come up with a large 
sum of money. He had talked to Sam Roffe again 
and again, asking him to let the company go public, 
to let the shares of stock be marketed 
*Tor:^t it” Sam had told him. ‘*The minute we 
let outsiders in, we have a lot of strangers telling 
us how to run our business. Before you know it 
theyTl take over the board, and then the company. 
What’s the difference to you, Alec? You have a big 
salary, an unlimited expense account Yon don’t 
need the money.” 
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For a mataeat Alec had been tempted to tell 
Sam how desperately he needed it But he knew it 
would do no good. Sam Roffe was a ccxnpany man« 
a man without compassion. If he knew that Alec 
had in any way compixHnised Roffe and Sons, he 
would have dismissed him without a moment’s hesi- 
tation. No, Sam Roffe was the last person to whom 
he could turn. 

Alec was facing ruin. 

The reception porter at White’s walked toward 
Sir Alec’s table with a man dressed in a messenger’s 
uniform, carrying a sealed manila envelope. 

“Excuse me. Sir Alec,” the porter apologized, 
“but this man insists that he has instructions to de- 
liver something to you personally.” 

“Thank you,” Sir Alec said. The messenger 
handed him the envelope, and the porter led him 
back to the door. 

Alec sat there a long time before he reached for 
the envelope and opened it He read the message 
through tl^ times, then he slowly crumpled the 
paper in his fist, and his eyes began to fill with tears. 
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6 


ISeic York, 

Monday i September 7 . 
Eleven a.m. 


The private Boeing 707-320 was making its final 
approach to Kennedy Airport, gliding out of the 
stacked-up traffic pattern. It had been a long, tedi- 
ous flight and Rhys Williams was exhausted, but he 
had been unable to sleep during the night. He had 
ridden in this plane too often with Sam RoSe. His 
presence still filled it. 

Elizabeth Roffe was expecting him. Rhys had 
sent her a cable from Istanbul, merely announcing 
that he would arrive the following day. He could 
have broken the news of her father’s death over the 
telephone but she deserved more than that. 

llie plane was on the ground now, taxiing toward 
the terminal. Rhys carried very little luggage, and 
he was quickly ushered through Customs. Outside, 
the sky was gray and bleak, a foretaste of the winter 
to come. A limousine was waiting at the side en- 
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trance to drive him to Sam Rolfe*s I^ng Idand 
estate, where Elizabeth would be waiting. 

Duimg the <faive Rhys tried to rehearse the words 
that he woeld say to her, to try to soften the blow, 
but die moment Elizabeth opened die front door to 
greet him. the words flew out of bis head. Each time 
Rhys saw Elizabeth, her beauty caught him by sur- 
prise. She had inherited her mother's looks, the 
same patridan features, midnight-black eyes framed 
by long heavy lashes. Her skin was white and soft, 
htt hair a shkiy black. Her figure was rich and 
firm. She was wearing m open-necked creamy silk 
blouse and a pleated gray-fiannel skirt and fawn- 
oolored pnimps. There was no sign of die awkward 
Httle girl Rhys had first met nine years earlier. She 
had bectmie a wmnan, intelligent and warm and 
completely unselfconsdous about her beauty. She 
was smiliog at him now. pleased to see him. Sie 
todc his hand and said, “Come in, Rhys," ami led 
hkn into the large oak-paneled library. “Did Sam 
fly in with you?" 

Thim was no way to break it gently. Rhys took 
a deep breath and said. “Sam had a bad accident, 
Lk.” He watched the colm* drain from her face. 
She waited for him to go on. “He was killed.” 

She stood there ficoaen. When she finally spoke, 
Rhys could basely bear her. “What — what hap- 
pened?” 

“We don’t have any oi the details yet He was 
climbing Mont Blanc. A rope broke. He &11 hito a 
mevasse." 

“Did they find— ?" 

She ckM^ her eyes for a moment then opened 
them. 

“A bottomless crevasse." 
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Her face bad turned white. Rhys felt a quick 
sense alarm. “Are you all right?" 

She smiled brightly, and said, “Of course. Fm 
fine, thank you. Would you like some tea or some- 
thing to eat?" 

He looked at her in surprise, and started to speak, 
and then he understood. She was in shock. She was 
rattling on, making no sense, her eyes imnaturally 
bright, her smile fixed. 

“Sam was such a great athlete," Elizabeth was 
saying. “You’ve seen his trophies. He always won, 
didn’t he? Did you know be climbed Mont Blanc 
before?” 

“Liz—* 

“Of course you did. You went with him once, 
didn’t you, Rhys?” 

Rhys let her talk, anesthetizing herself against the 
pain, trying to build an armor of words to ward 
off the moment when she would have to face her 
own anguish. For an instant, as he listened to her, 
he was reminded of the vulnerable little girl he had 
first known, too sensitive and shy to have any pro- 
tecticm against brutal reality. She was dangerously 
wound up now, tense and biittle, and there was a 
fragility about her that worried Rhys. 

“Let me call a doctor,” he said. "He can give you 
something to — ** 

“Oh, no. Fm really quite all right If you don’t 
mind, I think I’ll lie down for a while. I’m feeling 
a bit tired." 

“Would you like me to stay?” 

“Thank you. That won’t be necessary.” 

She waUced him to the door, and as he started to 
get into the car Elizabeth colled, “Rhys!” 

He turned. 
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*Thack you for coming.” 

Jesus Christ. 

Ixmg hours itfter Rhys ^^hiams had gone, Eliza* 
beth Roffe lay in her bed, staring at the ceiling, 
watching the shifting patterns painted by the pale 
September sun. 

And the pain came. She had not taken a sedative, 
because she wanted the pain. She owed that to Sam. 
She would be able to bear it, because she was his 
daughter. And so she lay there, all day and all night, 
thinking (rf nothing, thinking of everydiing, rmnem- 
beiing, feeling. She laughed, and she cried, and she 
supposed that she was in a state ctf hysteria. It did 
not matter. There was no one to hear her. In the 
middle of the night, she suddenly became raven- 
ously hungry and went down into the kitchen and 
devoured a large sandwich and then threw it up. 
Sie felt no better. Nothing could ease the pain that 
filled her. She felt as though all her nerve ends were 
on fire. Her mind kept going back, back over the 
years with her father. Through her bedroom win- 
dow she watched the sun rise. Sometime lata, one 
of the servants knocked at the door, and Elizabeth 
sent her away. Once the i^one rang, and her heart 
leaped and idie reached for it, thin^g. It’s Sam! 
Then she remembered, and snatched her hand away. 

He would never call her again. She would never 
hear his voice again. S3ie would never see him again. 

A bottomless crevasse. 

Bottomless. 

Elizabeth lay there, letfing the past wash dver 
her, remembering it alL 
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The birth of Elizabeth Rowane Roffe was a double 
tragedy. The minor tragedy was that Elizabeth’s 
mother died on the delivery table. The major trag- 
edy was that Elizabeth was born a girl 

For nine months, until she emerged from the - 
darkness oi her mover’s wcxnb, she was the most 
eagerly awaited child in the world, heir to a colossal 
empire, the multibillion-dollar giant, RoSe and 
Sons. 

Sam Roffe’s wife, Patricia, was a dark-haired 
woman of surpassing beauty. Many women had 
tried to marry Sam Rotfe, for his position, his pres- 
tige, his wealth. Patricia had married him because 
she had fallen in love with him. It had proved to be 
the worst ot reasons. Sam Roffe had been looking 
for a business arrangement, and Patricia had suited 
his requirements ideally. Sam bad neitiier the time 
nor the temperament to be a family man. There was 
no room in his life for anything but RoSe and 
Sons. He was fanatically dedicated to the company, 
and he expected no less from those around him. 
Patricia’s importance to him lay solely in the con- 
tribution site could make to the image of the com- 
pany. By the time Patricia came to a realization of 
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what kind of marriage she had made, it was too 
late. Sam gave her a role to play, and she played it 
beautifully. She was the perfect hostess, the perfect 
Mrs. Sam Rt^e. She received no love from her 
husband and in time Patricia learned to give none. 
She served Sam, and was as much an employee of 
Roffe and Sons as the lowliest secretary. She was on 
call twenty-four hours a day, ready to fly wherever 
Sam needed hCT, capable of entertaining a small 
company of workl leaders or serving a gourmet din- 
ner to a hundred guests, .on a day’s notice, with 
crisp, heavily embroidered tablecloths, gleaming 
Baccarat crj'stal, heavy Georgian silverware. Pa- 
trida was one of Roflfe and Sons’ unlisted assets. 
She worked at kee|Mng herself beautiful, and exer- 
cised and dieted like a Spartan. Her figure was pw- 
fect, and her clothes were designed for her by Norell 
in New Yo*’k, Chanel in Paris, Hartnell in London, 
and young Sybil Connolly in Dublin. The jewelry 
Patricia wore was created for her by Jean Schlum- 
berger in Bulgaria. Hex life was busy and full and 
joyless and empty. Becoming pregnant had changed 
all that, 

Sam Roflfe was the last male heir of tire Roffe 
dynasty, and Patricia knew how desperately he 
wanted a son. He was depending on her. And now 
she was the queen mother, busy 'vith the baby 
wtfain her, the young prince, who would on^ day 
inherit die kingdom. When they wheeled Patricia 
into the delivery room, Sam clasped her hand and 
said, ’"Ihank you.” 

She was dead of an embolism thirty minutes later, 
and the only btesring about Patricia’s death was 
that she died without knowing that she had failed 
her husband. 
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Sam RoSe took time off from hk grueling 
schedule to bury his wife, and then turned his at- 
tention to the problem of what he should do with 
his infant daughter. 

One week after Elizabeth was bom, Ae' was 
taken home and turned over to a nanny, the begm* 
ning of a long series of nannies. During the first 
five years of her life, Elizabeth saw very little of her 
father. He was barely more than a blur, a stranger 
who was always arriving or leaving. He traveled 
constantly and Elizabeth was a nuisance who had to 
be carted along, like a piece of extra luggage. One 
month Elizabeth would find herself living at their 
Long Island estate, with its bowling alley, tennis 
court, swimming pool and .squash court. A few 
w'eeks later, her nanny would pack Elizabeth’s 
cloth'es and she would he flown to their villa in 
Biarritz. It had fifty rooms and thirty acres of 
grounds and Elizabeth kept getting lost 

In addition, Sam RofFe owned a large duplex 
penthouse apartment on Beekman Place, and a villa 
on the Costa Smeraida in Sardiuia. Elizabeth trav- 
eled to all these places, shunted from bouse to apart- 
ment to villa, and grew up amid all the laAnsh ele- 
gance. But always she felt like an outsider who bad 
wandered by mistake into a beautiful birthday party 
given by unloving strangers. 

As Elizabeth grew older, she came to know what 
it meant to be the daughter of Sam Roffe. Just as 
her mother had been an emotional vicfim of the 
company, so was Elizabeth. If she had no family 
life, it was because there was no family, cmly the 
paid surrogates and the distant figure of the man 
who had fathered her, who seemed to have no in- 
terest in her, only in tbe company. Patricia had been 
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able to accept her situaticHi, but the child it was 
torment Eli^beth felt unwanted and unloved, and 
did not know how to cope with her despair, and 
in the end she blamed herself being unlovable. 
Sie tried desperately to win the affection of her 
father. When Elizabeth was old enough to go to 
school, she made things for him in class, chffdish 
drawings and wateroolor paintings and lopsided 
ashtrays, and she would guard them fiercely, waiting 
for him to return from one of his trips, so that she 
could surjaise him, please him, hear him say, I/'s 
beautiful, Elizabeth. Yot^re very talented. 

When he returned, Elizabedi would present her 
love r^ering, and her father would glance at it ab- 
sently and nod, or shake his head. ‘*You'll never be 
an ardst, will you?” 

SoEuetimes Elizabeth would awaken in the middle 
of the night, and walk down the long winding stair- 
case of the Beekman Place apartment and through 
the large cavernous hall that led to her father’s 
study. She would step into the empty romn as if 
she were altering a shrine. This was his room, where 
he worked and signed impentant pieces of paper and 
ran the world. Elizabeth would walk over to his 
enormous leadier-tc^^ied desk and slowly rub her 
hands across it Then she would move behind the 
desk and sit in his leather chair. She felt closer to 
her father there. It was as though by being where 
he was, sitting where he sat she could become a 
part of him. &e would hold imaginary conversa- 
tions with him, and he would listen, interested and 
caring as she poured out her problems. One night 
as Elizabeth sat at his desk in the dark, the lights 
in the room suddenly came on. Her' father was 
standing in the domwray. He looked at Elizabeth 
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seated bdiind his desk, clad in a thin nig^^gown, 
and said, **What are yon ddog here alone bk die 
dazk?” And he scooped her up in Us «Ems and car* 
lied her iqMlain, to her bed{ and Elizabeth had lUn 
awake aU night, Ihinlring about how her father had 
held her. 

Afttf that; she went downstairs tvay ni^ and 
sat in his office waiting for him to come and get ba, 
but it nevo: happened i^ain. 

No pne ffisinissed Elizabeth's mother with her, 
but there was a beautiful fofi-loigth portrait of Pa* 
trida Rdfe hanging in the reception hall, and Elizas 
beth would stare at it by the hour.' Thm she would 
turn to her mirror. Ugly. They had put braces <m 
her teeth, and she looked like a gargoyle. No won- 
der my father isn't interested in 'me, Elizabeffi 
thought 

Ovonight ffie developed an insatid>le appetite 
and began to gain wdght For die had arriv^ at a 
wondoittl truth: if die were fat and u^, no one 
would expect her to look like motiier. 

When Elizabeth was twelve years old, she at- 
tended an otclusive private school on the East Sde 
of Mdihattan, in ^ upper seventies. Stie would 
arrive in a chauffeur-driven Rolls-Royce, walk into 
her classes and dt tiiere, withdrawn and dlent ig- 
noring everyone around her. never volunteered 
to answw a question. And when die was called 
upon, die never seemed to know the answm*. Her 
teachers soon got in the habit of ignoring her. They 
discussed Elizabeth among themselves and anam^ 
mously agreed that she was the most spculed child 
they had evm seen. In a confidential year-end report 
to the headmistress, Elizabeth’s homeroom teacher 
wrote: 
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mm* 

We have been able to make no progress with 
Elizabeth Roffe. Stie is ^oof from her class* 
mates and refoses to participate in any of the 
group activities. She has made no friends at 
school. Her grades are unsatisfactory, but it is 
difficult to tell if this is because she makes no 
effort, or because she is unable to handle the 
assignments. She is arrogant and egotisticaL 
Were it not for the fact that her father is a 
major benefactor , of this school, 1 would 
strongly recommend expelling her. 

The report was light-years from the reality. The 
ample truth was that Elizabeth Roffe had no protec- 
tive shield, no armor against the terrible loneliness 
that engulfed her. She was filled with such a deep 
sense of her own unworthiness that she was afraid, 
to make friends, for fear they would discover that 
die was worthless, unlovable. She was not arrogant, 
she was almost pathologically shy. She felt that she 
did not belong in the same world that her father in- 
habited. She did not belong anywhere. She loathed 
being driven to school in the Rolls-Royce, because 
she knew she did not deserve it In her classes she 
knew the answers to the questions the teachers 
asked, but she did not dare to speak out, to call 
attentkm to herself. She loved to read, and she 
would lie awake late at night in her bed, devouring 
books. 

She daydreamed, and oh! what lovely fantades. 
9ie was in Paris with her father, and they were 
driving through the Bois in a horse-drawn carriage, 
and he took her to his office, an ent^ous room 
something like Saint Patrick’s cathedral, and people 
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kept walking in with papers for him to sign, and he 
would wave them away and say, “Can’t you see 
I’m busy now? Tm talking to my daughter, Eliza- 
beth.” 

She and her father were skiing in Switzerland, 
moving down a steep slope side by side, with an icy 
wind whipping past them, and he suddenly fell and 
cried out with pain, because his leg was broken, 
and she said, “Don’t worry. Papa! I’ll take care of 
you.” And she skied down to the hospital and said, 
“Quickly, my father’s hurt,” and a dozen men in 
wliite jackets brought him tlsere in a shiny ambu- 
lance and she was at his bedside, feeding him (it 
was probably his arm that was broken, then, not 
his leg), and her mother walked into the room, 
alive somehow, and her fattier said, “I can’t see you 
ni)w. Patricia. Elizabeth and I are talking.” 

Or they would be in their beautiful villa in Sar- 
dinia, and the servants would be away, and Eliza- 
beth would cook dinner for her father. He would eat 
tw'o helpings of everything and say, “You’re a much 
better cook than your mother was, Elizabeth.” 

Ihe scenes with her father always ended in the 
same way. The doorbell would ring and a tall man, 
whv> towered over her father, would come in and 
[A)eg Elizabeth to marry him, and her father would 
^lead with her, “Please, Elizabeth, don’t leave me. 
"I need you.” 

And she would agree to stay. 

Of all the homes in which Elizabeth grew up, 
the villa in Sardinia was her favorite. It was by no 
means the largest, but it was the most colorful, the 
friendliest. Sardinia itself delighted Elizabeth. It was 
a dramatic, rockbound island, some 160 miles 
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southwest of the Italian coast, a stunning panorama 
oi mountains, sea and green farmland. Its enonnous 
volcanic cliffs bad been ffirown up thousands of 
years ago frmn the primal sea, and the shoreline 
swqrt in a vast crescent as far as the eye could fol- 
low, die Tyrrhenian Sea framing the idand in a blue 
borto. 

For Ehzabeth the island hSd its own spedlal 
odors, the smell at sea breezes and forests, die white 
and yellow macchia, the fabled flower diat Napo- 
leon had loved. There were the corfmscoia boahcs 
that grew six feet high and had a red hroit tiiat tasted 
like strawberries, and the guarcUts, the giant stone 
oaks whose bark was exported to the mainland to be 
used for making cork for wine bottlas. 

She loved to listen to singing todu, die 
mysterious giant boulders with 1k>1os through them, 
^en the winds blew through tm holes, the rocks 
onitted an eerie keening sound, iike a dirge of lost 
souls, ii 

And t^ winds blew. Elizabeth grew to know 
diem afl. The mistrale and the ponmte, the tramon- 
tana and the grecate and the levante. Soft winds and 
fierce winds.. And then there was the dreaded 
scirocco, the warm wind that blew in from the 
Sahara. 

The Roffe villa was cm the Costa Smeralda, 
above Porto Cervo, set high atop a cliff overlooking 
the sea, secluded by juniper trees and the wild-grow- 
ing Sar dinian olive trees with their bitter fruit There 
was a lu'eathtaking view the harbor far below, 
and around it, qpiinkled over the green hills, a jum- 
ble of stucco and stone houses thrown together in 
a crazy hodgepodge of colors resembling a child’s 
crayon drawing. 
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The villa was stucco, with huge juni^ beans 
inside. It was built on several leve^ widi large, 
comfortable rooms, each with its own fireplaoe and 
balcony. The fiving room and dining room had 
picture windows that gave a penmamic view of the 
island. A free-form staircase led to four bedrooms 
upstairs. The furniture blended pnfe^tty with die 
surroundings. There were rustic r^ectory taUes and 
benches, and soft easy chairs. Across die windows 
were fringed white wool dri^)eries that had been 
hand-woven on the island, and the floors woe laid 
with cohnfol cerasarda tiles from .Sardinia and other 
tiles from Tuscany, hi the baduomns and bedromns 
were native wool carpets, colored with vegetaide 
dyes in the traditional way. The house was ablaze 
with paintings, a mixture (rf Frendi hnpresdonists, 
Italian masters and Sardo primitives, fo die hall- 
way hung portraits of Samuel R(^e and Tnma 
Roffe, Elizabeth’s great-great grandfather and 
grandmother. 

The feature of the house diat Elizabeth loved 
most was the tower room, undn the sloping tile 
roof. It was readied by a narrow staircase from the 
second floOT, and Sam R(^e used it as his study. 
It coutauned a large work desk and a comfcntable 
padded swivel chair. The walk were lined with 
bookcases and maps, most of diem pertaining to the 
Roffe empire. Frendh doors led to a small balcony 
built ovm: a dheer cliff, and the view from there was 
heart-stopping. 

It was in this house, when die was thirteen years 
old, that Elizdieth discovered the rrigins of her 
family, and for the first time in her life that she folt 
she belonged, diat she was pert of somediing. 
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It began the day she fcamd the Book. Elizabedi’s 
father had driven to Olbia, and Elizabedi had wan- 
dered upstairs to the tower room. She was not in- 
terested in the bor^s on die shelves, fix ^ had long 
since leamed that they were tecb^cal volumes on 
pharmacology and pharmacognosy, and on multi- 
nadonal corporations and international law. Dull 
and boring. Some of the manuscripts were rare, and 
these were kept in glass cases. There was a medical 
volume in Latin called Circa Instans, written in the 
Middle Ages, and anodier called De Materia Medico. 
It was because Eiiaabeth was studying Latin and 
was curious to see one of the old volumes that she 
opened the glass case to take it out Behind it, 
tucked away out of sight, ^e saw another volume. 
Ehzabeth picked it up. It was thick, bound in ted 
leather, and bad no title. 

Intrigued, Elizabeth opened it It was like open- 
ing the door to another world. It was a biography of 
her great-great grandfather. Samuel RoSe, in En- 
glish, privately printed on ve&um. There was no 
author givai, and no date, but IQizabeth was sure 
that it was more than one hundred years for 
most of the pages were faded, and odien were yel- 
low^ and flaking with age. But none of fliis was 
important It was the stoty that mattmed, a story 
that brought life to the pm-traits hanging on the wall 
downstairs. Elizabeth bad seen the pictures of her 
great-great grandparents a hundred times: paintings 
at an old-fashioned man and wcunan, dressed in un- 
familiar clothes. The man was not handsome, but 
there was great strength and intelligence in his face. 
He had fair hair, high Slavic cheekbones and keen, 
bright-blue eyes. The wmnan was a beauty. Dark 
hair, a flawless comidexion and eyes as black as 
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coal. She wore a white-silk dress with a tabard over 
the rop, and a bodice made of brocade. Two 
strangers who meant nothing to Elizabeth. 

But now, alone in the tower room, as Elizabeth 
opened the Book and began to read, Samuel and 
Tcreni.a Roffe became alive Eli/abeth felt as though 
she had been transported back in time, that she was 
living in the ghetto ol Krakow, in the year 1853, 
with Samuel and Terenia. As she read deeper and 
deeper into the Book, she learned tliat her great- 
great grandfather Samuel, the founder of RoSc and 
Sons, was a romantic and an adventurer. 

And a murderer. 
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CHAPTER 

8 

Samuel Roffe's earliest memory, Elizabeth read, was 
of his mother being killed in a pogrom in 1855 
when Samuel was five years old. He had been hid- 
den in the cellar of the small wooden house the 
Roffes shared with other families in the ghetto of 
Krakow. When the rioting was finally over, endless 
hours later, and the only sound left was the weejung 
of the survivors, Samuel cautiously left his hiding 
place and went out into the streets of the ghetto to 
look for his mother. It seemed to the young boy 
that the whole world was on fire. The entire sky was 
red from the blazing wooden buildings that burned 
on every ade, and clouds of thick black smoke himg 
everywhere. Men and women were frantically 
searchmg for their families, (» trying to save their 
businesses and homes and meager possessions. 
Krakow, in the mid-nineteenth century, had a fire 
department, but it was forbidden to the Jews. Here 
in the ghetto, at the edge of tire city, they were 
forced to fight the holocaust by band, with water 
drawn from their wells, and scores of people formed 
bucket brigades to drown the flames. Samuel saw 
death wherever he looked, mutilated bodies of men 
and women tossed aside like broken dolls; naked, 
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!raped women and diildten, bleeding and moaning 
for help. 

Samuel found his mother lying in the street, half 
conscious, her face covered with blood. The young 
boy knelt down at her side, his heut pounding 
wildly. ‘*Mamal” 

She opened her eyes and saw him, and tried to 
speak, and Samuel knew that riie was dying. Ife 
desperately wanted to save her, but he did not know 
how, and even as he gentfy wiped the blood away, it 
was already too late. 

Later, Samuel stood there wati±ing as die burial 
party car^uUy dug up the ground under his mother’s 
body: for it was soaked in her blood, and acctu'ding 
to die Scrqitures, it had to be bur^ with her so 
that die cot^ be returned to God whole. 

It was at diat moment that Samuel made up his 
mind that he wanted to become a doctor. 

The R(^e famity shared a diree-story narrow 
wooden house with eight other familie s. Young 
Samuel Mved in one small room with his fatha and 
his aunt Rachel, and in all his life he had never been 
in a room by himself oc slept or eaten alone. He 
could not remember a sin^ moment when he could 
not hear the sound d vcnces, but Samuel did not 
crave jxivacy, for he had no idea that it existed. He 
had al^ys lived ina crowded maze. 

Each evening Samuel and his relatives and 
friends were locked into the ghetto by the gentiles, 
as the Jews penned up their goats and cows and 
chickens. 

At sundown the massive double wooded gates at 
the ^letto were closed and locked with a iiacgp iron 
key. At sunrise the gates were r^iened 9gain, and 
the Jewish merchants were pnmitted to go into Uie 
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dty CnAxm to conduct business with the gentiles^ 
but they were required to be back indde the ghetto 
^aile bdore Mmaet 

Samuers father had come from Russia, where he 
had fled from a pogrom in Kiev, and he had made 
tus way to Krakow, where he bad met his brkle. 
Samuers huher was a stooped, gray-haired man, his 
face worn and wrinkled, a pushcart peddler who 
hawked his wares d notions and trinkets and utensils 
tihroogh die narrow winding streets cS. the ghetto. 
Young Samud loved to roam the crowded, bustling, 
oobblestoned streets. He enjoyed the smell of besb- 
bakcd bread mingled with the odors <rf drying fidi 
and cheeses md ripening fruit and sawdust and 
leather. He ISced to listen to the peddlers singing out 
their wares, and the housewives bargaining with 
them in outraged, grieved tones. The variety of 
goods tlud the peddlers sold was staggering: lineru 
and laces, ticking and yam, leathw and meats and 
vegetables and needles and soft soap and plucked 
whole chickens and candies and buttons and syraps 
and shoes. 

On Samuers twelfth birthday his fatha todc him 
into the dty of Krakow for the first time. The ittea 
of going through the forbidden gates aird seeing 
Krakow itself, the home of the gentiles, filled the 
boy with an almost unbearable excitement. 

At six o’clock in the morning Samuel, weatiag 
his (me good suit, stood in the dark next to Ids 
fadier in front of the huge closed gates to the city, 
surrounded by a noisy crowd ci men with mude, 
homemade pushcarts, wagmu or barrows. Tim air 
was cold and raw, and Samuel huddled into his 
threadbare dtoepVwool coat 

After udiat seemed hours, a bright-orange son 
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peeped over die eastem.hoiizcm and there was an 
expectant stir bom the crowd. Moments later, the 
huge wooden gates began to swing t^n and the 
merchants started to pour durough them like a stream 
of industrious ants, heading toward the city. 

As th^ af^oached die wonderful, terrible dty, 
Samuel’s heart began to beat faster. Ahead he could 
see the fortifications towering over die Vistula. 
Samuel clung to his father m(^e tightly. He was 
actually in Krakow, surrounded by the feared goyim, 
the peofde who locked them up every night He stde 
quick, frightened glances at the faces of the passers- 
by and he marveled at how dilferent they looked. 
They did not wear payves, earlocks, and bekeches, 
the Icmg black coats, and many of them were clean- 
shaven. Samuel and his father walked akmg the 
Plante toward the Rynek, the crowded marketplace, 
where diey passed the enormous cloth hall, and the 
twiiHioweied Church of Saint Mary. Samuel had 
never seen sudi magnificence. The new world was 
filled with Winders. First of all, there was an ex- 
citing feeling’ freedom and space that 1^ Samuel 
breathless. The houses on the streets were all set 
iqNut, not jumbled together, and most of them had 
a apudl garden in frat Surdy, Samuel thou^t, 
evmyone in Krakow must be a millionaire. 

Smnud accompanied his father to half a dozen 
diffineut supplims^ where his fatha bought goods 
wfaidi he tomed into the cart Wh^ the cart was 
filled, he and tiie boy headed back toward the 
ghdto. 

**CaBLi we stay longer?” Samuel b^ed. 

^No, son. We have to go home.” 

Samuel did not want to go home. He had been 
outside the gates for the first time in his life, and he 
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was filled with an elation that was so strong it al- 
most choked him. That people could live like this. 
free to walk wherever they pleased, free to do what- 
ever they wanted . . , Why could he not have been 
bom outside the gate? Instantly, he was ashamed of 
himself for having such disloyal thoughts. 

That night when Samuel went to bed, he lay 
awake for a long time, thinking about Krakow and 
the beautiful houses with their flowers and green 
gardens. He had to find a way to get free. He wanted 
f.o talk to somepne about the things he felt, but 
There was no one who would understand him. 

Elizabeth put the Book down and sat back, clos- 
Inf. her eyes, visualizing Samuel's loneliness, his ex- 
citement, his frustration. 

It was at that moment that Elizabeth began to 
Identify with him, to feel that she was a part of him, 
as he was a part of her. His blood ran in her veins. 
She had a wonderful, heady sense of belonging. 

Elizabeth heard the sound of her father’s car 
coming up the driveway, and she quickly put the 
Book away. She had no further chance to read it 
during her stay there, but when she returned to New 
York the Book was hidden at the bottom of her 
suitcase. 
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After tbe warm winter sunshine of Sardinia, New 
York semed like Siberia. The streets were filled 
with snow and slu^, and the wind blowing off the 
East River was frigid; but Elizabeth did hot mind. 
She was living in Poland, in another century, sharing 
the adventures of her great-great grandfather. Every 
afternoon after school, Elizabeth would rush up to 
her room, lock the door and take out the Book. She 
had thought of discussing it with her father, but dm 
was afraid to, for fear he would take it away from 
her. 

In a wonderful, unexpected way, it was old 
Samuel who gave Elizabeth encouragement It 
seemed to Elizabeth that they were so much alike. 
Samuel was a loner. He had no one to talk to. Like 
me, thought Elizabeth. And because they were al- 
most the same age— even though a century apart — 
she could identify with him. 

Samuel wanted to be a doctor. 

Only three physicians were allowed to take care 

the thousands of people crowded into die un- 
sanitary, epidemic-ridden confines of the ghetto; 
and of die three, the most prosperous was Dr. Ziaio 
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Wal. His house stood anumg its poorer neighbors 
like a castle in the midst a slum. It was three 
stories high, and through its windows could be semi 
freshly washed and starched white-lace curtains and 
glimpses of shining, polished furniture. Samuel 
could visualize die doctor inside, treating his pa- 
tients, helping them, curing them: doing what 
Samuel longed to do. Surely, if someone like Dr. 
Wal took an interest in him, Samuel thought, he 
could help him become a doctor. But as far as 
Samuel was concerned. Dr. Wal was as inaccessible 
as any of the gentiles living in die city of Krakow, 
outside the forbidden walk 

From time to time Samuel would catch glimpses 
<ji the great Dr. Zeno Wal walking along the street, 
engaged in earnest conversatkm with a colleague. 
One day, as Samud was pasang the Wal house, the 
frrmt door rqiened and the doctor came out with his 
daughter. She was about SamuePs age, and she was 
die most beautiful creature Samuel had eva seen. 
The moment Samuel looked at her, he knew she 
was going to be his wife. He did not know how he 
was gdng to manage diat miracle, he only knew 
diatteh^ta 

Every day after that, Samuel found an excuse to 
be near ha house, hoping to get anodier glimpse 
of her. 

One afternoon, as Samuel was walking by die 
Wal house on an errand, he heard {uano music 
comiog from ins^, and Ito knew that she was play- 
ing. Ife had to see her. Loddng around to make 
sure no one was obsendng him, Samuel wadeed to 
die side of the house. The music was coming from 
upstairs, direetty above his head. Samuel stepped 
l4ck and studied the wall. There were enough himdp 
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holds for him to climb it, and without a moment*s 
hesitation he started up. The second floor was 
higher than he had realize^, and before he reached 
the window he was ten feet above the ground. He 
looked down and felt a momentary sense of dizzi- 
ness. The music was louder now, and he felt .as if 
she v/exe playing fc«' him. He grabbed anoflier hand- 
hold and pulled himself up to the window. Slowly 
he raised his head so he could peer over the silL He 
found himself looking into an exquisitely furnished 
parlor. The girl was seated before a gold-and-white 
piano, playing, and behind her in an armchair, 
reading a book, was Dr. WaL Samuel had no eyes 
for him. He could only stare at the beautiful vision 
just a few feet away from him. He loved herl He 
would do something spectacular and daring so that 
she would fall in love with him. He would — So 
engrossed was Samuel in his daydream that he 
loosened his grip and began to fall into space. He 
let out a cry and saw two startled faces staring at 
him just before he plimged to the ground. 

He woke up on an operating table in Dr. WaTs 
office, a spacious room outfitted with medical 
cabinets and an array of surgical equipment Dr. 
Wal was holding an awful-smelling piece cotton 
under Samuel's nose. Samuel choked and sat up. 

“That’s better,” Dr. Wal said. “I should remove 
your brain but I doubt if you have one. What were 
you planning to steal, boy?” 

“Nothing,” Samuel replied indignantly. 

“Whaf s your name?” 

“Samuel Roffe.” 

The doctor’s fingers began to probe SamuePs 
right wrist, and the boy cried out with pain. 
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**Hm. Yoa have a brokoi wrist, Samuel Roflte. 
Maybe we should let die pohce fix it” 

Samud groaned aloud. He was thinking about 
udiat would happen when the police brought him 
hcane in disgrace. His aunt Rachel’s heart would be 
broken; his father would kill him. But, even more 
important, how could he ever hope to win Dr. Wal’s 
daughter now? He was a criminal, a marked man. 
Samud felt a sudden, agoniring jerk on his wrist, 
and he looked up at ^e doctor in shocked surprise. 

“It’s all right,” Dr. Wal said. Tve set it” He 
went to work putting a apHnt on it “Do you live 
around here, Samuel Roffe?” 

“No, sir” 

“Haven’t I seen you han^g about?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Whyr 

Why? If Samuel told him the trudi. Dr. Wal 
would laugh at him. 

“1 want to become a doctor,” Samuel blurted out, 
unable to contain himself. 

Dr. Wal was staring at him in disbelief. "Thafs 
why yon climbed die wall of my house fike a 
burglar?” 

Samuel found himself telling his endre story. He 
told about his mother dying in the streets, and about 
his fadier, about his first visit to Krakow and his 
frustradon at being locked inside the ghetto walls 
at night like an animal. He told how he fdt about 
Dr. Wal’s daughter. He told everything, and the 
doctor listened in silence. Even to SamueFs ears his 
story sounded ridiculous; and when he was finiifaed, 
he whispered, “I — Tm sorry.” 

Dr. Wal looked at him Ux a long time, and dien 
said, *Tm sorry, too. For you, and me, and for 
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aO of M. ^Tety man ia a prisoner, and die greatest 
kony 'of aU if to be the prisoner of aaodier man.** 

Samuel lodced np at him, puzzled. **I don’t un^ 
derriand, fir.** 

The doctor sighed. **006 day you wUL" He rose 
to his feet, walked over to his de^, selected a ^e 
and slowly and meduidicalty filled it *Tm ai^d 
tfiis is a very bad day for yon, Samuel Rcffe.** 

He pot a match to the tobacco, blew it ont and 
then turned to die boy. “Not because of your broken 
wrist That will heal But Fm going to have to do 
something to yon diat may not heal so quickly.** 
Samuel was watching him, his eyes wide. Dr. Wal 
walked ov« to his side, and when he spoke his 
voice was gentle. “Very few people ever have a 
dream. You have two dreams. And Fm afraid I am 
gcwg to have to break both of them.** 

“I don’t— ’* 

“Ustmi to me can^lly, Samuel. You can never 
be a doctor — not in our world. Only three of us are 
allowed to practice medicine in the ghetto. There 
are dozens of skilled doctors here, waiting for one 
of us to retire or to die, so that they can take our 
place. There’s no chance fm: you. None. You were 
bom at the wrong time, in the wrong place. Do you 
understand me, boy?” 

Samuel swallow^. “Yes, sur.” 

The doctor hesitated, then went on. “About your 
second dream — Fm afraid that one is just as impos* 
sible. There is no chance erf your ever marrying 
Terenia.” 

“Why?” Samuel asked. 

Dr. Wal stared at him. *‘Why? For Ihe sarucr rea- 
son you can’t become a doctor. We live by the rules, 
by our traditions. My daughter will marry someone 
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of her own class, someoae who can afford to keep 
her in the same style in which she has been raised. 
She will marry a professional man, a lawyer or a 
doctor or a rabbL You — ^well, you must put her 
out of your mind.” 

“But—” 

The doctor was ushering him toward the door. 
“Have someone look at that splint in a few days. 
See that the bandage is kept clean.” 

“Yes, sir,” Samuel said. “Thank you. Dr. Wal” 

Dr. Wal studied the blond, inteHigent-looking 
boy before him. “Good-bye, Samuel Rcfle.” 

Early the next afternoon, Samuel rang the front 
doorbell of the Wal house. Eh-. Wal watched him 
through the window. He knew Li at be should send 
him away. 

“Send him in,” Dr. Wal said to the maid. 

After that, Samuel came to Dr. Wal*s h<xu» two 
or three times a week. He ran errands for the doctor, 
and in exchange Dr. Wal let him watch as be treated 
patients or worked in bis laboratory, concocting 
medicines. The boy observed and learned and re- 
membered everything. He had a natural talent Dr. 
Wal felt a growing sense of guilt, for he knew that 
in a way he was encouraging Samuel, encouraging 
him to be something he could never be; and yet he 
could not bring himself to turn the boy away. 

Whether it was by accident ct design, Terenia 
was almost always, around when Samuel was there. 
Occasionally he would get a glmpse of hrr Walking 
past the laboratory, or leaving the house, and once 
he bumped into her in the kitchen, and his heart 
began to pound so hard that he thought he would 
faint She studied him for a long moment, a look of 
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Speculation in her eyes, then she nodded coolly and 
was gone. At least she had noticed him! That was 
the first step. The rest was only a matt» ot time. 
There was not the slightest doubt in Samuel’s mind. 
It was foted. Terenia had become a major part of 
Samuel’s dreams about the future. Where otux he 
had dreamed for himself, he now dreamed for the 
two of tiiem. Somehow he would get them both out 
of this terrible ghetto, this stinking, overcrowded 
prison. And he would become a great success. But 
now bis success would not be for him alone, but for 
both of them. 

Even thmigh it was impossible. 

Elizid>eth fell asleep, reading about old Sannael. 
In the morning when she awakened, she carefully 
hid the Book and began to get dressed for sdiooL 
She could not get Samuel off her mind. How did he 
marry Teroua? How did he get out of the ghetto? 
How did he become famous? Elizabeth was con- 
sumed the Book, and she resented the mtrusions 
that tore her away from ^t and forced her to return 
to the twentietii century. 

One (ff the classes that Elizabeth had to attend 
was ballet, and she loathed it. She would stuff hei^ 
self into hu pink tutu, and stare at her image in the 
mirrm sod try to tell herself that her figure was 
voluptuous. But the truth was there for her to see. 
She was fat She would never be a ballet dancer. 

Shortty after Elizabeth’s fourteenth birthday, 
Mme. Netturova, her dance teacher, aimounced 
that in two weeks the class would give its yearty 
dance recital in the auditmium, and that the students 
were to invite their parents. Elizabeth was in a state 
of panic. The mere thought of getting up on a stage 
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in jEront of an audience filled kcr wifli dread. She 
could not go through with it 

A child ma running acron a street bt front of a 
car. Elizabeth saw her, raced out and snatched the 
child from the jaws. of death. Unfortunately, ladies 
and gentlemen, Elizabeth Roff^t toes were crushed 
by the wheels of Hie automobile, and she wiU not 
be able to dance at the recited this evening. 

A careless maid left a bar of soap at the top td 
the stairs. Elizabeth slipped and fell down Hie long 
flight, breaking her hip. Nothing to worry about, the 
doctor said. It will heed in three weeks. 

No such luck:. On die day of the performance, 
Elizabeth was in perfect heaJth, and in a state of 
hysteria. Again, it was old Samuel who helped her. 
She remembered how frightened be had been, bat 
he had gone back to face Or. WaL She would not 
do anydnng to disgrace SamueL She would face ep 
tol^mdeal 

EHzabeth had not even mmitioned die tedtal to 
her tatSet. In the past she had (rftcm asked him to 
school meetings and pvties which pments were re- 
quested to attoid, but he bad always beoi too boqr. 

On this evening, as Elizabeth was getting leatfy to 
leave for the dance recital, her fadier returned home. 
He had bem cmt oi town for ten days. 

He passed her bedroom, saw h^ and said, "Good 
evening, Ettzabeth.” Then, “You've put on some 
weight" 

S3ie flashed and tried to poll in her stomadt “Yes, 
Fadier." 

He started to say something, then cbaitgied his 
mind. “How’s school coming ak^?” 

“Rne, diank you." 
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“Any problems?” 

“No, Father." 

“Good.” 

It was a dialogue dtey had a hundred dmes 
over the years, a meaningleK litany that seemed to 
be their only fonn of communication. How’s-school- 
coming- along-fine-thank-you-any-problems-no-Fa- 
ther-good. Two strangers discussing the weather, 
neither listening nor caring about the other’s ofnnkm. 
Well, one of us cares, Elizabeth thought. 

But this time Sam Rofle stood there, watching bis 
daughter, a thoughtful expressiou on his foce. He 
was used to dealiiig with concrete probtems and al- 
though he sensed that there, was a problem here, he 
had no idea what it was. and if anyone had told him, 
Sam Rcrffe’s answer would have been, “Dmi’t be a 
fool. Fve given Elizabeth everything.” 

As her father started to leave,* Elizabedi heard 
herself say, “My — ^my — ^ballet class is giving a recit- 
aL Tm in it You don’t want to come, do you?” 

And even as she said the words, she was fi^d with 
a sense ctf horror. She did not want him there to see 
her clumsiness. Why had she asked him? But she 
knew why. Because she was the only girl in the class 
whose parents would not be in that auditorium. It 
doesn’t matter, anyway, she told herself, because 
he’s going to say no. She ^ook her head, furious 
with herself, and turned away. And behind her, in- 
credibly, she heard her father’s voice saying, “Td 
liketihat” 

The auditorium was crowded with parents, rela- 
tives and friends, watching the students dance to die 
accompanimoit of two grand pianos on side 
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of tile stage. Mme. Netturova stood off to one side, 
counting the beat aloud as tiie children danced, 
calling the attention of the parents to herself. 

A few of the children were remarkably graceful, 
and showed signs of real talent The others went 
through their performances determined to substitute 
enthosiaam for ability. The mimeographed program 
announced three musical excerpts from CoppSUa, 
Cinderella and, inevitably. Swan Lake. The piice de 
resistance was to be the solos, when each child would 
have her moment of glory, alone. 

Backstage, Elizabeth was in an agony of appre- 
hension. She kept peering through the side curtain, 
and each time she saw her fatha* atting in the sec- 
<md tow center, she tiiought what a fool she bad 
been to ask him. So far during the show, Elizabeth 
had been able to lose herself in the background, 
bidden behind the other dancers. But now her solo 
was coming op. She felt gross in her tutu, like 
something in a circus. She was certain they would 
all langh at her when she came out on the stage — 
and she had invited her father to watch her humilia- 
ti<ml Elizabeth’s only consolation was that her solo 
lasted for only sixty seconds. Mme. Netturova was 
no fooL It would all be over so quickly that no one 
would even notice her. All Elizabeth’s father had to 
do was to glance away for a minute, and her number 
would be Ihiished. 

Elizabeth watched the other girb as they danced, 
(me by one, and they seemed to her like Markova, 
Maximova, Fonteyn. She was startled by a cold 
hand on her bare atm, and Mme. Netturova hissed, 
*X>n your toes, Elizabeth, you’re next." 

Elizabeth tried to say, "Yes, madame," but her 
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throat was so dry that no words, came out. The two 
pianists struck up the familiar theme of Elizabeth’s 
solo. She stood there, frozen, incapable of moving, 
and Mme Netturova was whispering, “Get out 
there!” and Elizabeth felt a shove against her back, 
and she was out on the stage, half naked, in front 
a hundred hostile strangers. %e did not dare look at 
her father. All she wanted was to get this ordeal over 
with as quickly as possible and flee. What ^e had 
to do was simple, a few pli6s and jetes and leaps. 
She began to execute the steps, keeping time to the 
music, trying to think herself thin and tall and lithe. 
As she flnished, there was a smattering of polite ap- 
plause from the audience. Elizabeth looked down at 
the second row. and there was her father, smiling 
proudly and applauding — applauding her, and some- 
thing inside Elizabeth snapped. The music had 
stopped. But Elizabeth kept on dancing, doing pii6s 
and jet€s and battements and turns, carried away, 
transported beyond herself. The confused musicians 
began to pick up her beat, first one jnamst, then the 
other, trying to keep up with her. Backstage, Mme. 
Netturova was signaling to Elizabeth wildly, her face 
filled with fury. But Elizabeth was blissfully una- 
ware of her, transported beyond herself. The only 
thing that mattered to her was that she was on- 
stage, dancing for her father. 

“I am sure you understand, Mr. Roffe, that this 
school simply caimot tolerate that type of behavior.” 
Mme. Netturova’s voice was trembling with anger. 
“Your daughter ignored everyone else and took 
over, as though — as though she were some kind of 
star" 
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Elizabeth could feel her fath^ turn to look at 
her, and she was afraid to meet his eyes. She knew 
that what she had done was unfoi:givable, but she 
had be«a unable to st<^ herself. For <me moment 
on that stage she had tried to create something 
beautiful fw her father, had tried to impress him, 
make him notice her, be ptovui of her. Love her. 

Now she heard him say, ‘You’re absolutely right, 
Madame Netturova. I will see to it that Elizabeth 
is suitably punished.’* 

Mme. Netturova gave Elizabeth a look of tri- 
umph, and said. Thank you, Mr. Roffe. 1 will leave 
it in your hands.” 

Elizabeth and h» father were standing outade 
the school He had not said one word to her since 
leaving Mme. Netturova’s office. Elizabeth was try- 
ing to compose a speech of apology — but what could 
she say?,How could she ever make her father under- 
stand why she had done what she had done? He was 
a stranger, and she was afraid of him. She had heard 
him vent his terrible anger on others for making mis- 
takei, or for having disobeyed him. Now she stood 
there waiting for his wrath to fall upon her. 

He turned to her and said, “Elizabeth, why don’t 
we drop in at Rumpelmayer’s and get a chocolate 
soda?” 

And Elizabeth burst into tears. 

She lay in her bed that ni^it, wide awake, too 
stimulated to go U> sleep. She kept re-playing the 
evening over and over in her mind. The excitement 
of it had been almost more than she could bear. Be- 
cause this was no made-up daydream. It had ht^ 
pened, it was real l%e could see herself and her 
father, seated at the table at Rumpehnaycr’s, sur- 
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rouiuled by tibe large, coloiftil stafied beats ud ele* 
phants and Hons and zebras. PJizabeflt had ordered 
a banana split, which had hitned otttto be absolute* 
ty enormous, and her father had not criticized her. 
He was taltog to btr. Not hoa/aeriioolHXMnmg- 
a]ong-fine>thank-yc. n-Riiy-probkanHio-Fadier-good. 
But really taikbig. He t<M her about his recent ti^ 
to Tokyob and how his host had served chocolate- 
covered grasshoppers and ants as a srail^ treat for 
him, and how he had had to eat thOn in order not 
tolo$eface. 

When Elizabeth had scooped up die last drop of 
the ice cream, her father suddenly said, ‘?Yhat made 
you do it, Liz^ 

She knew that everything was gdng to be spcOed 
now, that he was going to reprimand her, tell her 
how disappointed he was in her. 

She said, “I wanted to be better dian everyone 
else.** She could not bring herself to add. For you. 

He looked at her for what seemed a long time, 
and then he laughed. “You certainly surprised the 
hell out of everybody.” There was a note of pride 
in his voice. 

EUz^th felt the blood rushing to her cheeks, 
and she said, “You’re not angry with me?” 

There was a look in his eyes diat she had never 
seat before. “For wanting to be die best? That’s 
what the Roffes are all about” And he reached 
over and squeezed her hand. 

Elizabeth’s last thoughts as she drifted off to sleqi 
were: My father likes me, he really likes me. From 
now on, we’ll be together all the time. He’ll take me 
on trips with him. We’ll talk about things and well 
become good friends. 
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The following afternoon her facer’s secreta:^ in- 
fcxmed her that arrangements had been made to 
send Elizabeth aw(iy to a boarding school in 
Switzerland. 
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Elizabeth was enrolled in the International Ch&teau 
l.eniand, a girls* school situated in the village of 
Sainte-Blaise, overlooking the Lake of NeuchIteL 
The age of the girls ranged from fourteen to eighteen. 
It was one of the finest schools in the excellent Swiss 
educational system. 

Elizabeth hated every minute of it 
She felt exiled. She had been sent away from 
home, and it was like some dire punishment for a 
crime she had not committed. On that one magic 
evening she had felt that she was on the verge of 
something wonderful, discovering her father, and 
her father discovering her, and their becoming 
friends. But now he was farther away than ever. 

Elizabeth was able to keep track of her fath^ in 
the newspapers and magazines. There were frequent 
stories and photographs of him meeting with a 
prime minister or a president, opening a new phar- 
maceutical plant in Bombay, mountain climbing, 
dining with the Shah of Iran. Elizabeth pasted all 
the stories in a scrapbook which she constantly 
pored over. S3ie hid it next to the book of Samuel. 

Elizabeth remained aloof from the oth» students. 
Some of the girls shared rooms with two or three 
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odiefs, but Elizabeth had aaibd fen' a room by her> 
selt Sbe ^lote long letteis to her father, then tore 
iq> die ones diat revealed her feelings. From time to 
time she received a note from him, and diere were 
^ily wrsf>ped packages from expensve stores on her 
birthday, sent by hb seoetary. Ehzabedi missed 
her father terr3>ty. 

She was going to jdn him at the villa in Sardhua 
for Quistmas, and as the time drew nearer, the 
waiting became almost unbearable. Sb& was sick 
widi excitement 9ie made a list of resolutions fen 
herself and carefulty wrote them down: 

Do not be a pest 

Be interesting. 

Do not ocsn|dain about anytoing, 
eqjedaUy sdiocd. 

Do not let him know you are lonely. 

Do not intmupt ahile he is qnaking. 

Be well groomed at all times, even at breakfast 

Laugh a lot 80 that he can see how hapi^ you 
are. 

The notes were a {Mayor, a litany, her offering to 
the gods. If she did all th^ things, maybe — ^may- 
be — ^Elizabeth’s resolutions merged into fantasies. 
She would make profound observations 'about the 
Ilnrd World and the nineteen developing nations, 
and her father would say, **1 didn’t know you were 
so interesting” (rdle number two). “You’re a very 
bright girl, Elizabeth.” Then he would turn to his 
secretary and say, “I don’t think Elizabeth needs to 
go bade to school. Why don’t 1 keep her here with 
me?” 

A prayer, a litany. 
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* * • 

A company Leaijet {ricked Elizabeth np at Zurich 
and flew her to the airport at Olbia, where abe was 
met by a Hmourine. Elizabeth sat in the back of the 
car, silent, forcing her knees togethm' to keep them 
ftom trembling. No matter what happens, she 
fliought fiercely, I won’t let him see me cry. He 
mustn’t know how much Fve missed him . 

The car drove up the long, winding mountain 
highway that led to the Costa Smeralda, then off 
onto the small road that wound to the top. This road 
had always frightened Elizabeth. It was very narrow 
and steep, with the mountain on one side and a ter- 
rifying abyss on the other. 

The car pulled up in front of the house, and 
Elizabeth stepped out and began walking toward tlie 
house and then running, her legs carrying ht^r as 
fast as they could. The front door opened and 
Margherita, the Sardinirm housekeeper, stood diere 
smiling. “Hello, Mias EUzabeth.” 

“Where’s my father?” Elizabeth asked. 

“He had to go to Australia on some emergency. 
But he left a lot ot pretty presents for you. It’s gouig 
to be a lovely Christmas.” 
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Elizabeth had brought die Book with her. She stood 
in the hallway ci the villa, studying the painting of 
Samuel Roffe, and next to him, Terema, feeling 
their presence, as diough they had come to life. 
After a long time Elizabeth turned and climbed up 
the ladder to the tower room, taking the Book. She 
spent hours every day in the tower room, reading 
and rereading, and each time she felt closer to 
Samuel and Terenia, die century that separated 
them disaj^aring . . . 

Over the next few years, Ehzabedi read, Samuel 
spent long hours in Dr. Wal’s laboratory, helping 
him mix ointments and medicines, learning how 
they worked. And always in the background was 
Terenia, haunting, beautiful. The very aght hw 
was enough to ke^ alive SamueFs dream that one 
day she would belong to him. Samuel got along 
well with Dr. Wal, but Teienia’s modier was another 
story, ^e was a sharp-tongued virago, a snob, and 
she hated Samuel. He tried to keep out of her way. 

Samuel was fascinated by the many drugs t h at 
could heal people. A papyrus had been found that 
listed 811 prescriptions used by the Egyptians in 
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1550 B.C. Life «q)ectan^ at Urth then was fifteen 
yeats and Samuel could understand why when he 
read some of the prescriptions: crocodile dung, 
lizard fiesh, bat’s blo^ camel’s spit, lion’s liv^, toe 
of a frog, unic(»n powder. The Rx sign on every 
prescription was the ancient prayer to Horae, the 
Egyptian god of healing. Even the word ’’chemistry” 
derived firm the ancient name of Egypt, the land of 
Kahmi, or Chemi The priest-physicians were called 
magi, Samud learned. 

The rq>othecary shops in tiie gfhetto and in Kra- 
kow itself were primitive. Most of the bottles and 
jars were filled Widi untested and untried medidnal 
items, some useless, some harmful Samuel became 
familiar with them all There were castm oil calo- 
mel and rhubarb, iodine compounds and codeine 
and ipecac. You could purchase paiuu:eas for 
whoopng cough, colic and typhoid fever. Because 
no sanitary precautions were taken, it was common 
to find ointments and gargles filled with dead in- 
sects, roaches, rat droppings and Ints of feathers and 
furs. The majority of patients who took the remedies 
died either of their diseases or from the remedies. 

Several magazines wme printed that were devoted 
to apothecary news, and Samuel read them all 
avidly. He discussed his theories with Dr. Wal 
’It stands to reason,'’ Samuel said, his vdoe ring- 
ing with conviction, “that there must be a cure for 
every disease. Health is natural disease is unnatural” 
“Perh^n,” Dr. Wal said, “but most of my pa- 
tients won’t even let me try the new medications on 
them.” He added dryly, “And I think they’re wise.” 

Samuel devoured Dr. Wal’s sparse Ubrary on 
pharmat^. And when he had read and reread those 
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books, he fdt frustrated by the unanswered ques- 
tions that lay between the covers. 

Samuel was fired by the revolution that was taking 
{dace. Scane scientists believed that it was possible 
to counteract the cause diseases by building up a 
resistance that would destroy the illness. Dr. Wal 
tried it <mce. He to<dc the blood of a patient with 
diphtiieiia and injected it into a horse. When tiie 
horse died. Dr. Wal gave up his experiments. But 
young Samuel was sure that Dr. W^ had be^ on 
the ri^ track. 

**Yoa can’t stop now,” Samuel said. "I know it 
wUlwork.” 

Dr. Wal shook his head. *Thafs because you’re 
seventeen, Samuel When you’re my age, you won’t 
beassuie<tf anything. Forget about it” 

But Samuel was not convinced. He wanted to 
continue his expeiimaits, but for that Samuel needed 
animals, and th^ were few available exc^t for the 
stray cats and rats that he was able to catch. No 
matter how minute the doses that Samuel gave 
them, they died. They’re too small, Samuel thought 
1 need a Imgei anim^ A horse or a cow or a sheep. 
But where was Im going to find (me? 

One late afternoon when Samuel arrived home, 
an ancient a<mse and cart stood in front of the house. 
On the side of the cart a crudely lettered ngn read: 
“Roffb & Son.” Samuel stared at it unbelievingly, 
then raced into the house to find his father. "That— 
that horse out there,” he said ”Wbere did you get 
it?” 

His father smiled at him proudly. “I made a deal 
We can covttr more territory with a horse. Maybe in 
four or five years we can buy another horse. Think 
of It We’ll have two horses.” 
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That was the extent of his father’s amtntioa, ofwn- 
ing two broken-down horses pulling carts Uuough 
the dirty, crowded streets of Ki^ow ghetto. It 
made Samuel want to weep. 

That night when everyone was adeep, Samuel 
went out to the stable and examined tlte horse, 
which they had named Ferd. As hmses went, this one 
was without question one of the lowest of the species. 
She was a very old horse, swaybacked and spavined. 
It was doubtful whetha- ^e could move much faster 
than Samuel’s father. But none d that mattered. 
What was important was that Samuel now bad fais 
laboratory animal. He could do fais experiments 
without ^ving to worry about catching rats and 
stray cats. Of course, he would have to be carefoL 
His father must never find out what lie was doing. 
Samuel stroked the horse’s head. ’You’re going into 
the drug busmess,” he informed Ferd. 

Samuel improvised his own laboratory, using a 
comer of the stable in which Ferd was kept 

He grew* a culture of dij^theria germs in a dish 
of rich broth. When the broth turned cloudy, he re- 
moved some of it to another container and then 
weakened it, first by dUutmg the broth, then by 
heating it slightly. He filled a hypodermic needle 
with it and approached Ferd. “Remember what I 
told you?” Smuel whispered. “Well, this is your 
big day.” 

Samuel plunged the contents of the hypodermic 
into the loose skin of the horse’s shoulder, as he had 
seen Dr. Wal do. Ferd turned to look at him re- 
jn-oachfulty, and sprayed him with urine. 

Samuel estimate that it would take about seVen- 
ty-two hours for the culture to develop in Ferd. At 
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the ead diat time Samuel would give her a larger 
dose. Then another. If the antib^y theory was 
right, each dose would build up a strcmger blood 
resistance to the disease. Samuel would have his 
vaccine. Later, he would have to find a human being 
to test it on, ^ course, but that should not be dif* 
ficult. A victim of the dread disease should be only 
too happy to try something that might save his life. 

For tile next two days Samuel spent almost ev^ 
waking moment with Ferd. 

“I’ve never seen anyone love an animal so much,” 
his father said. “You can’t keep away from her, can 
you?” 

Samuel mumbled an ir^uJible reply. He felt a 
sense guilt about what he was doing, but he 
knew what would happen if he even mentioned it to 
his father. However, there was no need for his fa- 
ther to know. All Samuel had to do was extract 
enough blood from Ferd to make up a vial or two 
of serum, and no one would ever be the wiser. 

On the morning of the third and crucial day, 
Samuel was awak^ed by the sound of his father’s 
voice from in front of the house. Samuel got out of 
bed, hurried to the window and looked out. His fa- 
ther was standing in the street with his cart, bellow- 
ing at tiie top of his lungs. There was no sign of 
Ferd. Samuel threw on some clothes and raced 
outside. 

“Momserr his father was yelling. “Cheaterl Liar! 
Thief!” 

Samuel pushed past the crowd that was be ginning 
to gather around his father. 

“Where’s Ferd?” Samuel demanded. 

“I’m glad you asked me,” bis father moaned. 
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"Sbe’s dead. SSie died in die etreets like a dog.** 

Samuel’s heart sank. 

’’We’re going akmg as nice as you please. Fm 
tending to business, not rushing her, you understand, 
not whipping her, or pushing her like some of the 
(^er p^dlets 1 could name. And how doe.<i she 
show her appiedation? She drops dead. When 1 
catdi diat gonif who sold her to me, FU kill him!” 

Samuel turned away, sick at heart More than 
Ferd had passed away. Samuel’s dreams had died. 
Widi Ferd went the escape from the ^letto, the 
fieedmn, the beautiful house for Terenia and their 
children. 

But a greater disaster was to befalL 

The day after Ferd died, Samuel learned that Dr. 
Wal and his wife had arranged for Terenia to marry 
a rabbi Samuel could not believe it Terenia be- 
longed to him! Samuel raced over to the Wal house. 
He found Dr. and Mrs. Wal in the parlor. He 
walked up to them, took a deep breato and an- 
nouncedi *There’s been a mistake, Terenia’s mis- 
take, Terenia’s going to marry me" 

They stared at him in astonishment 

T know Fm not good enough for her,” Samuel 
honied on, ’hut she won’t be happy married to any- 
one but me. The rabbi’s too old for — " 

"Nebbich! Out! Out!” Terenia’s mother was 
apoplectic. 

Sixty seconds later Samuel found himself stand- 
ing out in the street forbidden ever to enter the Wal 
house ^ain. 

In the middle of the night Samuel had a long talk 
with God. 

’’What do you want from me? If I can’t have 
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Terenia, why did you make me love her? Havcu 
you any feeliugs?” He raised his voice in frustraticHi 
and yelled, “Can you hear me?” 

And the others in the crowded little house yelled 
back, “We can all hear you, Samuel. For God’s 
sake, shut up and let us get some sleep!” 

The following afternoon Dr. Wal sent for Samuel. 
He was ushered into the parlor, where Dr. and Mrs. 
Wal and Terenia were gathered. 

“It seems we have a problem,” Eh-. Wal began. 
“Our daughter can be quite a stubborn young lady. 
For some reason she’s taken a fancy to you. I can- 
not call it love, Samuel, because 1 don’t believe that 
young girls know what love is. However, she has 
refused to marry Rabbi RabinowitzL She thinks 
she wants to many you.” 

Samuel sneaked a glance at Terenia, and she 
smiled at him and he almost burst with joy. It was 
short-lived. 

Dr. Wal was going on. “You said that you love 
my daughter.” 

“Y — y — ^yes, sir,” Samuel stammered. He tried it 
again, his voice stronger. “Yes, 

“Then let me ask you something, Samuel. Would 
you like Terenia to spend the rest of hra^ life mar- 
ried to a peddler?” 

Samuel instantly saw the trap, but there was no 
way out of it. He looked at Terenia again and said 
slowly, “No, sir." 

“Ah. Then you see tl» problem. None of us 
wants Terenia to marry a i^dler. And you’re a 
peddler, Samuel.” 

“I won’t always be. Dr. Wal.” Samuel’s voice was 
strong and sure. 
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“And what will you be?” Mrs. Wal snapped. 
*You come from a family of peddlers, you’ll remain 
a family of peddlers. I will not allow my daughter to 
many one.” 

Samuel looked at the three of them, his mind 
fiUed with confusion. He bad come here with 
trepidation and despair, had been lifted to the 
heights of joy, and now he had been plunged into a 
black abyss again. What did they want from him? 

“We*ve agreed on a compromise,” Dr. Wal said. 
“We’re going to give you six months to prove that 
you’re more than just a peddler. If, by the end of 
that time, you cannot offer Terenia the kind of life 
she is accustomed to, then she is going to marry 
Rabbi Rabinowitz.” 

Samuel stared at hun, aghast “Six months!” 

No one could become a success in six months! No 
one, certainly, who lived in the ghetto of Krakow. 

“Do you understand?” Dr, Wal asked. 

“Yes, sir.” Samuel understood only too well. He 
felt as ff his stomach were filled wffii lead. He did 
not ne^ a solution, he needed a miracle. The Wals 
would only be content with a son-in-law who was a 
doctor or a rabbi, or who was wealthy. Samuel 
quickly examined each possibility. 

The law forbade him to become a doctor. 

A rabbi? One had to start studying for the rab- 
binate thirteen, and Samuel was almost eighteen 
now. 

Weald^ That was out of the question. If he 
wodred twenty-four hours a day peddling his wares 
in the streets of the ghetto until be was ninety, he 
would still be a poor man. The Wals had set an 
impossible tadc for him. They had seemingly given 
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in to Terenia by allowing her to postpone her mar- 
riage to the rabUii« while at the same time setting 
conditions diat they knew would be impossible for 
Samuel to meet T^nia was the only one who be- 
hered in faint She had confidence that he could find 
some kind of fame or fcnrtune in ^ months. She’s 
crazier than I am, Samuel thought in despair. 

The six months began, and time flew. Samuel’s 
days were spent as a peddler, helping his father. But 
the moment the shadows of the setting sun began to 
fall on die walls of die ghetto, Samuel would huny 
home, gulp down a bite to eat, and dien go to work 
in his laboratory. He made hundreds df batches ot 
serums, and injected rabMts and cats and dogs and 
birds, and all the animaLi died. They’re too small, 
Samuel thought desperately. I need a larger animal 

But he had none, and time was racing by. 

Twice a week Samuel would go into Krakow to 
replenish the merchandise that he and his father 
sold from die cart He would stand inskle die locked 
gates at dawn, surrounded by the odier peddlers, 
but he neidier saw nor heard than. His i^d was 
in another world. 

As Samuel stood there one morning, day^am- 
ing, a voice yelled, ’’You! lew! Move 00!” 

Samuel kx^ed up. The gain had been opened 
and his cart was blocking the way. One of the guards 
was angrily motioning for Samuel to move. There 
were always two guards on duty in front of die gate. 
Ihey wore green unifmms and special insignia and 
were armed with pistols and heavy clubs. On a chain 
axoimd bis waist one of die guards cairied a large 
key diat opened and locked the gates. Alrmgside 
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the ghetto ran a small river spanned by an old 
wooden bridge. Across the bridge was the police gar- 
rison where the ghetto guards were stationed More 
than once, Samuel had witnessed a hapless Jew be- 
ing dragged across the bridge. It was always a one- 
way trip. Jews were required to be back inside the 
ghetto by sundown, and any Jew caught outside the 
gates after dark was arrested and deported to a labor 
camp. It was the nightmare of every Jew that he 
might be cau^t outside the ghetto after sunset. 

Both guards were supposed to remain on duty, 
patrolling in front of the gates, all night; but it was 
conunon knowledge inside the ghetto that after the 
Jews were locked in, one of the guards would slip 
away for a night of pleasrire in the city. Just before 
dawn he would return to help his partner open the 
gates for the new day. 

Jhe two guards that were usually stationed there 
were named Paul and Aram. Paul was a pleasant 
man with a genial dispostion. Aram was an entirely 
different matter. He was an animal, swar^y and 
stockily built, with powerful arras and a body like 
a beer keg. He was a Jew-baiter, and whenever he 
was on duty, all the Jews outside the gates made sure 
fliat they returned early, because nothing delighted 
Aram more than to lock a Jew out, club him sense- 
less and drag him across the bridge to the dreaded 
police barracks. 

It was Aram now who stood yelling at Samuel to 
move his cart He hurriedly went through the gates 
and headed for the city, and be could feel Aram’s 
eyes boring into his back. 

Samuel’s six-months grace period quicjdy dwindled 
to five months and then to four months, then three. 
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There was not a day, not an hour, when Samuel 
was not thinking about a solution to his problem, or 
feverishly working in his tiny laboratory. He tried to 
speak to some of the wealthy merchants of the 
ghetto, but few had time for him, and those who 
had time offered him useless advice. 

“You want to make money? Save your pennies, 
boy, and one day you’ll have enough to buy a fine 
business like mine.” 

That was easy enough for them to say-^most 
them had been bom into wealthy homes. 

Samuel thought of taking Terenia and running 
away. But where? At the end of their journey would 
lie another ghetto, and he would still be a penniless 
nebbich. No, he loved Terenia too mu<^ to do that 
to her. That was the real trap m which he was 
caught 

Inexorably the clock ran on, and the three 
months became two, and then one. Samuel’s only 
consolation during that time was that he was al- 
lowed to see his beloved Terenia three times a week, 
chaperoned, of course, and each time Samuel saw 
her, he loved her more deeply. It was a bittersweet 
feeling, for the more often he saw her, the closer he 
was coming to losing her. “You’D find a way,” 
Terenia kept assuring him. 

But now there were only three weeks left, and 
Samuel was no closer to a solution than when he 
had started. 

Late one night Terenia came to see Samuel at the 
stable. She put her arms around him and said, 
“Lefs run away, Samuel.” 

He had never loved her so much as he loved her 
at that moment She was willing to disgrace hexselii 
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give op her mother aad father, the wonderful life 
she lived, f him. 

He held her close and said, “We can’t. Wherever 
we went, Fd still be a peddler.” 

“I don’t mind.” 

Samuel thought of her beautiful home with the 
spacious rooms and the servants, and he thought of 
the tiny squalid rocnn he shared with his father and 
his aunt, and he said, ‘7 would mind, Terwiia.’* 

And she turned and left. 

The following morning Samuel met Isaac, a 
former schoolmate, walking down the street, leading 
a horse. It had one eye, suiSered from acute colic, 
was q>avined and deaf. 

“Morning, Samuel." 

“Morning, Isaac. I don’t know where you’re going 
with that poor horse, but you’d better hurry. It 
doesn’t lode like it’s going to last much longer.” 

“It; doesn’t have to. I’m taking Lottie to a glue 
factory.” 

Samuel eyed the animal with a sudden, quick- 
ened interest “1 shouldn’t think they’d give you 
much for her.” 

“I know. I just want a couple of florins to buy a 
cart.” 

Samuel’s heart began to pump faster. “I think J 
can save you a trip. Fll trade you my cart for your 
horse.” 

It took less than five minutes to conclude the 
bargain. 

Now all Samuel had to do was build another cart 
and explain to his father how he had lost the old 
one, and how he had come into possession of 
horse that was on its last legs. 

J4ft 
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Samuel led Lottie to the bam where he had kept 
Ferd. On closer examination the horse was an even 
more discouraging sight Samuel patted the animal 
and said, “Don’t worry, Ix>ttie, you're going to make 
medical history.” 

A few minutes later Samuel was at work on a 
new serum. 

Because of the crowded and unsanitary condi- 
tions of the ghetto, epidemics were frequent The 
latest plague was a fever that produced a choking 
cough, swollen glands and a painful death. The 
doctors did not know what caused it, or how to 
treat it. Isaac’s father came down with the disease. 
When Samuel heard the news, he hurried over 
to see Isaac. 

“The doctor has been here.” the weeping boy 
told Samuel. “He said there’s nothing to be done,” 

From upstairs they could hear the terrible sounds 
of a wracking cough that seemed to go on forever. 

“1 want you to do something for me,” Samuel 
said- “Get me a handkerchief of your father’s.” 

Isaac stared at him. “What?" 

"One that he's used. And be careful bow you 
handle it It will be full of germs.” 

An hour later Samuel was back at the stable, 
carefully scraping the contents of the handerchief 
into a dish filled with broth. 

He worked all that night and all the next day 
and the folloiving day, injecting small doses of 
the substance into the patient Lottie, then larger 
doses, hgliting against time, trying to save the life 
of Isaac’s father. 

Trying to save his own life. 

« « « 
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Ii lat^ yean Samuel was never sure \^e 
God was looking out for him or for the old hi,, 
but Lottie survived the gradually increased doses, 
and Samuel had his first batch of antitoxin. His 
next ta^ was to persuade Isaac’s father to let him 
use it on him. 

As it turned out, it needed no persuasion. When 
Samuel reached Isaac’s house, it was filled with 
relatives, mourning the dying man upstairs. 

“He onty has a little time left,” Isaac told Samuel 

“Can I see him?’’ 

The two boys went upstairs. Isaacs father was 
in bed, his face flushed with fever. Each raddng 
cough sent his wasted frame into spasms that left 
him weaker. It was obvious that he was dying. 

Samuel took a deep breath and said, “I want to 
talk to you and your mother.’’ 

Neither of them had any confidence in the little 
glass vial that Samuel had brought, but the alter- 
native was death. They took a chance simply be- 
cause-there was nothing to lose. 

Samuel injected Isaac’s father with the serum. 
He waited at the bedside for three hours, and there 
was no change. The serum had no effect. If any- 
thing, the coughing spells seemed more frequent. 
Finally Samuel left, avoiding Isaac’s eyes. 

At dawn the next day Samuel had to go into 
Krakow to buy goods. He was in a fever of impa- 
tience to get back to see whether Isaac’s father 
was still alive. 

There were large crowds at all the markets, anc 
it seemed to Samuel that it took forever to make 
his purchases. It was late afternoon by the time 
his cart was finally filled and he headed bad 
toward the ghetto. 
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When Samuel was still two miles away from 
^ gates, disaster struck. One of the wheels of the 
cart broke in half and tiie merchandise began to 
qrill onto the sidewalk. Samuel was in a terrible 
dilemma. He had to find another wheel somewhere, 
and yet he did not dare leave the cart ungum'ded. 
A crowd had begim to gather, eyeing tiie spilled 
merchandise with avid eyes. Samuel saw a uni- 
formed policeman approaching — gentile — and he 
knew that he was lost. They would take everything 
away from him. The policeman pushed his way 
through the crowd and turned to the frightened 
boy. “Your cart needs a new wheeL” 

“Y — ^yes, sir.” 

Tto you know where to find one?” 

"No, sir.” 

The policeman wrote something on a piece of 
paper. “Go there. Tell him what you need.” 

Samuel said, “I can’t leave the cart.” 

“Yes, 5’ou can,” the policeman said. He cast a 
stem eye over the crowd. “FU be right here. Hurry!” 

Samuel ran all the way. Following the directions 
on the piece of paper, he found himself in a black- 
smith's shop, and when Samuel explained the situa- 
tion, the blacksmith found a wheel that was the right 
size for the wagon. rSamuel paid for the wheel out 
of the small bag of money he carried. He had half 
a dcaen guldens left. 

He raced back to his cart, rolling the wheel 
before hun. The pohcemm was still there, and the 
crowd had dispersed. The merchandise was safe. 
With the pohcemm helping him, it took another 
hah hour to get the wheel on and secure it Once 
more he started back htune. His thoughts were on 
Isaac's father. Would Samuel find him dead or 
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alive? He did not think he could stand the suspense 
of not knowing a moment longer. 

Ife was onfy a mile from the ghetto now. Samuel 
could see the high walls rising against the sky. And 
even as he watched, the sun set on the western 
horizon, and the onfeuniliar streets were bathed in 
darkness. In the excitement of what had happened, 
Samuel had forgotten about the time. It was past 
sundown and he was outside the gates! He began 
to run, pushing the heavy cart ahead of him, his 
heart pounding until it felt ready to burst. The 
ghetto gates would be closed. Samuel recalled all 
the terrible stories he had heard about Jews who 
were locked out of the ghetto at night. He began 
running faster. There would probably be only one 
guard cm duty now. If it were Paul, the friendly 
one, then Samuel might have a chance. If it were 
Aram — Samuel could not bear to think about it. 
The darkness was tiiickening now, closing in on 
him like a black fog, and a light rain began to falL 
Samuel* was nearing the ghetto walls, only two 
blcx:ks away, and suddenly the huge gates loomed 
into view. TTiey were Icxke^ 

Samuel bad never seen them closed from the 
outride befoie. It was as though life had suddenly 
been turned inside out, and he shivered with terres’. 
He was shut away from his family, from his world, 
from everything that was familiar. He slowed down, 
approachibg the gates warily, looking for the guards. 
They were not in sight Samuel was filled with a 
sudden wild hope. The guards had probaUy been 
called away on some emergency. Samuel would 
find a way to open the gates, or to scate tile wdb 
without being seen. As he reached the gales, the 
figure of a guard stepped out of the ritadows. 
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*7Ceep cooifaig.” tibe guard otnuoaiu^ 

la the <terlai« Samuel could not see his face. 
But he recognized ttie vcdce. It was Aram. 

“Closer. Come here." 

Aram was watcdiing Samuel a^^troach, a thin grin 
on his face. The boy fettered. 

“That’s it,” Aram called encouragingly. “Keep 
walking.” 

Slowly, Samuel moved toward fee giaat. Ins 
stomach dioming, his Imad pounding. “Sir,” Sam- 
uel said. “Please let me explain. I had an accident 
My cart — ” 

Aram reached out with his hamlike fist grabbed 
Samuel by the collar and lifted him into fee 
“You dumb son-of-a-bitch of a Jew,” he crooned 
softly. “Do you think I care why you’re out? You’re 
on fee wnmg side of fee gates! Do you know whof s 
going to happen to you now?” 

The boy shook hfehead in terror. 

“Let me tell you," Aram said. "We got a new 
edict last week. All Jevn caught outside fee gates 
after sundown ate to be shiiped to £lesla. Ten 
years at hard labc«'. Mow do you Hke that?” 

Samuel could not believe it “But I — I haven’t 
done anything. I — 

Wife his right hand Aram hit Samuel hard across 
the mouth, then let him drop heavily to fee ground. 
“Let’s go,” Aram said. 

“Wh — where?” Samuel asked. His voice was 
choked with tenor. 

“To the police bairacla. In the morning you’ll 
be shipped out wife fee rest of fee scum. Get up.” 

Sunuel lay fesre, tuifible to bring his mind into 
focus. “I — have to go in^de to say good-bye to 
my famity.” 
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Aram grinned. 'Tliey won’t miss yon.** 

’Tleasel” Samud pleaded. ’X^t me— let me at 
least aend diem a message.” 

Tbe smile died on Aram’s face. He stood over 
Samuel menacingly. When he qxHce his voice was 
soft. ”I said get up, Jew If 1 have to say it once 
move, ru Iddc your balls in for you.” 

Skwly, Samuel rose to his feet. Aram took his 
arm wiA an iron grip and started walking him 
toward tbe police barradcs. Ten years of hard labor 
in Sdema! No one ever retortKid from dieie. He 
looked up at the man holding his arm, polhng him 
toward the bridge that led to the barracks. 

“Please don’t do this,” Samud pleadsd. me 

Aram squeezed his arm tighter, so that die bkx>d 
seemed to stop flowing. “Keep beg^ng,” Anxn 
said. “I love to hear a Jew be^ Have you heard 
about Sleda? You’ll be just in time for the winter. 
But don’t worry, it’s nice and warm underground 
in die mines. And when your lungs get black 
widi coal and you start coughing them up, they’ll 
leave you out in the snow to die.” 

Ahead of diem across tbe bridge, barely visible 
in the rain, was the stark building tiiat served as 
the police barracks. 

*Ta8tsrl” Aram said. 

And suddenly Samuel knew that he could not 
let anyone do this to him. He though^t of Torenia 
and his family and Isaac’s father. No one would 
take his life from him. Somdiow he had to escape, 
to save himself. They were crossing the narrow 
bridge now, die river runnhig noJtSfy bdow, swollen 
by die winter laha. There vrere only thi^ yards 
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left to go. Whatever was going to be done had to 
be done now. But how oould he esoqpe? Aiam 
had a gun and even without it tbe enormous guard 
could have killed him eaaly. He was almost twice 
as big as Samuel and mudi more powerhiL They 
had reached the other aide of the bridge now, and 
the barradcs lay just ahead of diem. 

“Huny up,” Aram growled, pulling Samuel along, 
“rve got other things to do.” 

Ihey WNO so dose to the building now that 
Samuel could hear the laughter of the guards com- 
ing from inside. Aram tightened his grip and started 
to drag the boy across tbe cobblestcMi^ yard that 
led to the police station. There were only seconds 
Idft Samuel reached into his pocket widi his right 
hand and felt tbe bag with tbe half-dozmi guldens 
in it His fingras closed around it, and his blood 
began to course with exdtement Carefully, he pulled 
the bag out of his pocket with his free band, loos- 
ened the drawstiing and dropped the bag. It landed 
mi the stones withn loud tinkle of coins. 

Aram stopped suddenly. “What was that?” 

“Nothing,” Samuel replied quickly. 

Aram looked into &e boy’s eyes and griimed. 
Holding Samuel tightly, he took a step back, looked 
down at the ground and saw the open bag of 
money. 

“You won’t need money where you’re going,” 
Aram said. 

He reached down to pick up tbe sack, and 
Samuel reached down at the same time. Aram 
snatched the sack of money away from him. But 
it was not the sack that Samuel was after. His- hand 
closed on one of the large cobblestones lying cm 
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die gioand, and as Samuel straightened up, he 
anashed it into Aram’s right eye with all bis 
strength, turning it into a red jelly, and he kept 
pounding at him, again and again. He watched the 
guard’s nose cave in, and then his mouth, until the 
face was noddng but a gout of red blood. And 
still Aram stood there on his feet, like some blind 
monster. Samuel looked at him sick with fear, 
unable to bit him again. Then, slowly, the giant 
body began to collapse. Samuel stared down at tlie 
dead guard, unable to believe what he had done. 
He heard the voices from the barracks and he 
became suddenly awaie of the terrible danger he 
was in. If they caught him now, they would not send 
him to Silesia. They would flay him alive and hang 
him in the town square. The penalty for even strik- 
ing a policeman was death. And Samuel had killed 
one of them. He must get away quickly. He could 
try to flee across the border, but then be would be 
a hunted fugitive for the rest of hi.*; life. There had 
to be another solution. He stared down at the faw- 
less corpse and suddenly he knew what he had to 
do. He reached down and searched the guard’s 
body until he found the large key that opened the 
gates. Then, overcoming his revulsion, Samuel 
grabbed Aram’s boots and began pulling the guaid 
toward the riverbank. The dead man .seemed to 
weigh a ton. Samuel kept pulling, spurred by the 
sounds coming from the barracks. He reached 
the riverbank. He stopped a moment to regain Ms 
breath, then shoved the body over the edge of the 
steep embankment and watched it roll into the cours- 
ing waters below. One band clung to the sides of the 
bank for what seemed an eternity, and then the body 
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was slowly washed downsfxeam, out (A. sight Sam> 
uel stood theie, hypnotized, filled with honor at 
what he had done. He picked up the rock he had 
used and thr^ it into die water. He was still in 
great danger. He turned and ran back across the 
bridge toward the huge, locked gates of the ghetto. 
There was no one around. With trembling fingers 
Samuel placed the ^ant key into the lock and 
turned it He pulled against the great wooden gates. 
Nothing happened. They were too heavy for him 
to move. But on that night nothing was impossible 
to Samuel He was filled with a strength tiiat came 
from outside and he pulled the huge gates <^)en. He 
shoved the cart inside, tiien dosed tim gates behind 
him, and ran toward his hooK, potiung the cart 
ahead of him. The toaants of the house were gath- 
ered in the Hviug room, and when Samuel wt^ed 
in, they stared at him as if he were a living ghost. 

“They let you come back!” 

“I — don’t understand,” his fath^ stammered. 
“We thought you — ” 

Quiddy, &unuel explained what had happened, 
and their looks of concern turned to expreseioQs 
of tetor. 

“Oh, my GtodI" groaned Samuel’s father. TheyTl 
murder us aUI” 

“Not if you listen to me,” Samuel said. He ex- 
plained his plan. 

Fifteen minutes later Samuel and bis father and 
two of their neighbors stood at the gates of the 
ghetto. 

“Suiqpase the other guard comes back?” Samud'i 
father whispered. 

Samuel said, “We have to take tii?t diance. If 
he’s there, ITl take all the blame.” 
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Samud po^ed opiai the huge gates and sfipped 
outside alone, expecting to be pounced upon at any 
moment He put the huge key in the lock and 
tamed it The gates of the ghetto wne now locked 
from the outside. Samuel tied the key around his 
waist and walked a few yards to the left of the 
gates. A mcnnent later a rope slidiered down the 
wall like a thick snake. Samuel climg to it while 
on the other side his fathn and the others began 
to haul him up. Whoi Samuel reached the top of 
the wall, he made a noose of one end of the rope, 
fastened it to a prelecting qike and lowered himself 
to the ground. 'When he was safely down, he shook 
die rope lo<»e. 

"Olt my Godl” his father was mumbling, “What’s 
going to happen at sunup?” 

Samuel kraked at him and replied, “We’re going 
to be poundkig on the gates, telling them to let 
us out” 

At dawn the ghetto was swarming with uni- 
formed poUce and soldiers. They had had to locate 
a special key to open the gates at sunrise for tlie 
merchants who were yelling to be let out Paul, 
the second guard, had confessed to leaving his 
post and spending the night in Krakow, and he had 
beoi placed under arrest But that still did not solve 
the mystery of Aram. Ordinarily the incident of a 
guard distqipeaiing so close to the ghetto would 
have been a perfect excuse to start a pogrom. But 
the police were baffled by the locked gate. SSnee 
the Jews were safely locked up on the inside, they 
obviousty could not have harmed him. In the md 
they decided that Aram must have run off with 
one of his many girl friends. Tbqr thought be 
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might have throwa away the heavy, cumbcnome 
key, aud they searched for it everyv^ere, but diey 
could not find it Nor would they because it was 
buried deep in file ground, under Samuel’s house. 

Exhausted {diyncally and emotimially, Samuel 
had fallen into his bed and was asl^ almost in- 
stantly. He was awakened by someone yelling and 
shaking him. Samuel’s first thought was: They’ve 
found Aram's body. They’ve come to get me. 

He opened his eyes. Isaac was standing there in 
a state hysteria. "It’s stopped," Isaac was scream- 
mg. "The coughing’s Mopped. It’s a brachal Come 
back to the house." 

Isaac’s father was flitting up in bed. The fever 
had miraculously disappeared, and the coughing 
hadstof^ied. 

As S^uel walked up to his bednde, the old 
man said, “I think I could eat some chicken soup," 
and Samuel began to cry. 

In one day he had taken a life and saved a life. 

The news about baac’s father swept through the 
gh^ito. The famifies ol dying men and women 
'jesdeged the Roffe house, pleading wifii Samuel 
for Si me of his magic serum. It was imposable for 
him to keep up with the demand. He went to see 
Dr. WaL The doctor had heard about what Samud 
had done, but was skeptical. 

‘TU have to see it with my own eyes,” he said. 
“Make up a batch and I’ll try it out on one of my 
patients.” 

There were dozens to choose from, and Dr. Wal 
selected the one he Celt was closest to death. Within 
twenty-four hours the patient was on his way to 
recovery. 

Dr. Wal wmit to the stable where Samuel had 
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been working day and mgbt, prepaiing aemm, and 
said, “It works, Samuel. Yo«>e done it What do 
you want for your dowry?" 

And Samuel looked up at bim and replied weari- 
ly, “Another horse.” 

That year, 1868, was tiie beginning of Rdffe 
and Sons. 

Samuel and Terenia were married, and Samuel’s 
dowry was six horses and a small, well-equipped 
fadxiratary of his own. Samuel expanded his experi- 
ments. He began to distill drugs from herbs, and 
socm his neighbors began coining to the little labor- 
atory to buy remedies for whatever ilk bothered 
them. They were helped, and Samuel’s reputation 
spread. To ttiose who could not afford to pay, 
Samuel would say, “Don’t worry about it Take it 
anyway.” And to Terenia, “Medicine is for healing, 
not for profit” 

Hk business kept increasing, and soon be was 
able to say to Terenia, “I think it’s time to open a 
small apodiecary shop where we can sell ointments 
and powders and other things besides prescriptions.” 

The shop was a success from die beginning. The 
rich men who had refused to help Samuel before 
came to fahn now with offers of mon^. 

“We’ll be partners,” ffiey said. “We’ll open a 
chain of shops.” 

Samuel dbcussed it with Terenia. “Tm afrmcl of 
partners. Ifs our business. I don’t like the idea of 
strangers owning part of our ires.” 

Terenia agreed with him. 

As the business grew and expanded into addi- 
tional shops, the offers of money increased. Samuel 
continued to tiun them all down. 
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When Us father-in-law asked him Samuel 
replied, *^ever let a friendly f<K into your hen 
house. One day he’rgcnng to get hungry.* 

As the business flourished, so did the marriage 
of Samuel and Teraiia. She bore him five sons — 
AUaham, Joseph, Anton, Jan and Pitor — and with 
the birth of each soa Samuel opened a new iqiothe- 
caiy shop, each one larger than the one before. In 
the beginning Samuel hired <Hie man to work for 
him, tbm two, and soon he had more than two 
dozen employees. 

One day Samuel received a visit from a govern- 
ment official. *‘We*te lifting some of the restrictions 
fwi /cws,’^ he told Samuel “We would like you to 
open an iqiothecary shop m Xiakow.” 

And S^uei did. Three yean later he had pros- 
pered enough to erect hia own buikhi^ in down- 
town Krakow and to buy Terenia a beautiful bouse 
k> tite city. SamuU had finally achieved his dream 
of escaping from the ghetto. 

But be had drestms far beyond Krakow. 

As the boys grew older, Samuel . Mred tutors 
for them, and each of the boys teamed a different 
language. 

“He's gcoe crazy,* Samuel's mother-in-law said. 
He's the 3au|dM Og stock of the neighboriKXxi, teach- 
mg Abraham and Jan English, Josejdi German, 
Anton French and Pitor Italian. Who are they 
gchig to j^peak to? No one here speaks any of those 
barbaric langnagas. The boys won't even be able 
to talk to one anotitert” 

Satand amely smiled and said patiently, “It's 
pert of their aducatkm.'* He knew to tdunn hte sons 
woufaf betaOtag. 

By the time the boys reached their middle teens, 
Mr 
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thqr had traveled to dilfferent countries with thdr 
father. On each of his trips Samuel laid the ground- 
wcvk for his future plans. Whm Abraham was 
twenty-one years old, Samuel called the family 
together and announced, “Abraham is going to 
America to live.** 

“America!” Teienia’s mother shouted. “It’s filled 
with savagesl I will not let you do this to my gr and- 
son. Ihe boy is staying hne where he will be safe.” 

Si^e. Samuel thought of the pogroms and Aram, 
and ot his modier*s murder. 

“He’s geiag abroad,” Samuel declared. He turned 
to Abraham. “You’ll open a factory in New York, 
and be in charge of the business there.” 

Abraham said proudly, “Yes. Father.” 

Samuel turned to Joseph. “On your twenty-first 
birthday you will go to BerliiL” Joseph nodded. 

Antcm said, “And I will go to France. Paris, 1 
hope.” 

“Just watch yourself,” Samuel growled. “Some 
of those gentiles are very beautiful.” 

He turned to Jan. “You will go to England.” 

Pitor, the youngest son, sard eagerly, “And I’m 
going to Italy, Papa. How soon can I leave?” 

Samuel laughed and replied, “Not tonight. Pitor. 
You’ll have to wait until you’re twenty-one.” 

And thus it worked out Samuel accompanied 
his sons abroad and helped them establish ofiBccs 
and factories. Within the next seven years, there 
wme branches of tiie Roffe family in five toeign 
countries. It was becoming a dynasty, and Samuel 
had his lawyer set it up so that, while each company 
was independmit, it was at the same time respons- 
ible to the parent company. 
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**No strangers,” Samuel kept waroing die lawyer. 
”llie stock must never leave the family.” 

It won%” the lawyer assured him. “But if your 
sons can’t sell thdr stock, Samuel, how are diey 
going to get along? Tm sure you’ll want them to 
liveinoomforL” 

Samuel nodded. “Well arrange for them to live 
in beautiful homes. They’ll have generous salaries 
and expense accounts, but everything else must go 
back into the business. If th^ evw want to sell 
the stock, it must be unanimous. The majority 
the stock will belong to my oldest son, and his heirs. 
We’re going to be big. We’re going to be bigger 
than the Rothschilds.” 

Over the years Samuel’s prophecy' became a 
reality. Ibe business grew and prospered. Though 
the family was widely scattered, Samuel and Tercnia 
saw to it that they remained as closely knit as possi- 
ble. Their sons retained home for birthdays and 
high holidays. Their visits were more than festive 
occasions, however. The boys would closet them- 
selves with their father and discuss business. They 
had their own private espionage system. Whenever 
one Sim in one country heard about a new drug 
development, he would dispatch couriers to repOTt 
it to the others, and they would begin manufacturing 
it themselves, so that in this way they kept constant- 
ly ahead of their competitois. 

As the wheel of the century turned, the boys 
married and had childraoi and gave Samuel grand- 
children. Abraham had gone to America on his 
twenty-first birthday, in the year 1891. He had 
married an American girl seven years later and in 
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1905 she gave birth to Samuel’s first grandchild, 
Woodrow, who sired a son named Sam. Joseph had 
married a German giii,who bore him a son and a 
daughter. The son in his turn married a girl, who 
bme a daughter, Anna. Anna married a German, 
Walther Gassner. In France, Anton had married a 
Frmch girl, by vdiom he had two sons. One .son 
committed suicide. The other married and had one 
daughter, H^ltoe. She married several times but 
had no children. Jan, in London, had married an 
J^glish girL Their only daughter had married a 
baronet named Nichols and had a son whom they 
chiistmied Alec. In Rome, Pitor bad married an 
Italian girL They had a son and a daughter. When 
the son, in his turn, married, his wife gave him a 
daughter, Simonetta, who fell in love with and 
married a young atx:hitect, Ivo Palazzi. 

These then were the descendants of Samuel and 
Terenia Rofie. 

Samod lived long enough to see the winds of 
dumge that swq>t across the world. Marconi created 
wireless telegraphy and the W^^t brothers 
launched the first ^c^kne at Kitty Hawk. The 
Dreyfus affair captured the headlines and Admiral 
Peaiy reached the North Pole. Ford’s Model Ts 
woe in mass production; there were electric lights 
and telephones. In medicine, the germs that caused 
tuboculosis and typhoid and malaria were isolated 
and tamed. 

Roffe and Stms, a little less fiian half a dentury 
afta it had heea founded, was a multinati<mal 
behonoth that circled the glote. 

Samuel and his bn^cen-down horse, Lottie, had 
created a dynasty. 

• * « 
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When Elizabeth had finished reading the Bode 
for perhaps the fifth time, she quietly returned it 
to its pltice in the glass case. She no longer needed 
it. She was a part of it, just as it was a part of her. 

For the first time in her life, Elizabeth knew who 
she was, and where she had come from. 
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12 


It was cm her fifteenth birthday in the second term 
<3t her first year at school that Elizabedi first met 
Rhys Williams. He had dropped in at the school 
to bring Elizabeth a birthday present from her 
father. 

“He wanted to come himself,** Rhys explained, 
“but he couldn’t get away.” Elizabedt tried to con- 
ceal her disai^xnntment but Rhys was cpiick to see 
it There was somediing forlorn about the young 
gihf, a naked vulnerabili^, that toucdied him. Qn 
an impulse he said, “Why dcm’t you and I have 
dinner together?’* 

It was a terrible idea, Elizabeth thought She 
could visualize the two of diem walking into a 
restaurant together: him, incredfiily good-kxddng 
and suave, and her, all braces and pudge. “Thank 
you, no,** Elizabeth said stiffly. “I — I have some 
studying to do.*' 

But Rhys Williams refused to accept no for an 
answer. He thought ot the lonely birthdiys he had 
spent by himself. He got pomisskm frcmi die head- 
mistress to toke Elizabeth out for damor. They got 
into Rhys's car and started headiog toward the 
airport 
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"N«udifttel is tlw othM way,” Elizabeth said. 

Rhys looked at her and asked innocratly, **Who 
said we wne going to Nenchfitel?” 

“Where are we going?” 

“Maxim’s. It’s the only place to celebrate a fif- 
teenth birdiday.” 

Ih^ flew to Paris in a private jet, and had a 
superb diiuier. It began with pS^ de hne gras witib 
truffles, lobstm bisque, crisp duck k I’orange and 
Maxim’s special salad, and ended with champagne 
and a bardiday cake. Rhys drove Elizabeth down 
die Chmnpc-filyades afterward, and they returned to 
Switaeriand lato dstf niglhL 

It was the loveliest evening of Elizabeth’s life. 
Somehow Rhys mam^ed to make her feel interest- 
ing, and beandfid, and it was a heady experience. 
When Rhys diop^ EGzabedi cS at school, she 
said, “I don't know how to thank you. I — ^it’s the 
nicest time Fve ever had.” 

**lliank your firiher.” Rhys grinned. “It was all 
ins idea.” 

But EHnabedi knew that that was not true. 

She decided ttat Rhys T^^Uiams was the most 
wonderful man die had ever met And without 
doubt the most attractive. She got into her bed that 
night riitnlring eboot bhw. llien die rose and went 
to tile small dedk aider the window. She took out 
a piece of pa per and a pea, and wrote, “Mrs. Rhys 
^illiatna.” 

Sm stared at tiia woiris for a kng timeL 

Rhys was taeatpdloiir hom late for his date with 
a giamotous Fhsidi actress, but he was not con- 
oeined. Ihey wooid 19 at Maxim’s, and sennehow 
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Rhys couM not help blinking that his evening there 
with Elizabeth had been mme intnesting. 

SSie woidd be araneone to reckon with, one day. 

Ehzabelh was nevMr certain who was more re- 
sponsible for the dianf^ that began in her — Samuel 
or Rhys Willianifr—bat she began to take a new 
pride in herself. She lost the compulsion to eat con- 
stantly, and her body b^an to slim down. She 
began to enjoy sports and started to take an in- 
terest in school She made an ^ort to sodahze 
with the other girb. They could not believe it Ihey 
had invited EUzitb^ to their pajama parties, 
and she had alwi^ declined. Unexpectedly, she 
a{^)eared at a pqama party one night 

The party was being held in a room shared by 
four girls, and when Elizid>eth arrived, the room 
was <7ammed with at least two dozen studmits^ all 
in pajamas or robes. One of the girls looked up in 
surprise and said, *lxx>k who’s here! We were 
betting you woiddnH come.** 

“I— rmhere." 

The ak was filled with the pungemt sweet aronut 
of cigarette smoke. Elizabeth knew that many of 
the girb onoked marijuana, but she had never 
tried ai^. Her hostess, a Fnmdi girl named Reo6e 
Tocar, walked up to EHzabelh, smtddng a stubby 
brown dgarette. She took « de^ puff, then hdd it 
out to ElmAeth. '*Yau aoKdceT’* 

It was more of a atatement than a question. 

’’Of oontwy,** Eiizabeth Med. SOie took the dga> 
rette, hesitated a moment, then put it between Imr 
Ups and inhaled. She ooold feel her face gmng 
green, and her hmgs rebelfing, but she mattegpd 
a smile and ga^ed, *tfeaL** 
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Ihe monaeait Rea6e tamed awqr. Eliz^th lank 
down onto s couch. She ejqmieiioed a dizziness, 
but in a moment it passed Experimentally die toed; 
another puff. Sie began to feel curiously light- 
headed. Ehzabeth had heard and read about the 
effecti of maiquana. It was supposed to rdease in- 
hibitkms, take you out of yourseH She took another 
puff, deqier this time, and she began to feel a 
pleasant floating sensation, as if she were on another 
planet She could see flie ^Is in the room and hear 
them talking, but somdb^ tbqr were an blurred, 
and flie sounds were muted far The 
Mghts seemed very bright and die dkised her ei^ 
The moment she did, she was floetsig off into 
space. It was a lovefy feeling. She could watch her- 
self drifdng over the roof of sdioid, np and up, 
over the snowy Alps into a sea ox fluffy white doiids. 
Someone was caUing her name, cafling her back 
to earth. Reluctantly, Elizabeth opened her eyes. 
Rente was leaning over her, a took cf concero 
on her face. 

“Are you an right Roffe?" 

Elizabeth gave her a slow, contented soule, and 
sdd fUrialy, Tm just wandtafni” And in her infi- 
nite, eujA^c state, she confessed, *Tve never 
smoked marijuana before.*’ 

Rmite was staring at her, “Marijuana? That’s a 
Ganloise.” 

On tibe other side of the vfllage of Neudbfttel 
was a boys’ school, and Blizab^’s eJMsmates 
sneaked away for trysts at every opportuffty. The 
girls ta&ed about the boys constant)^. They talked 
about their bodies and the size of their peniies 
and what they allowed the boys to do to them, and 
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what they did to die boys in turn. At times it 
seemed to Elizabeth that she was trapped in a 
school full of raving nym{^maniacs. Sex. was an 
obsession with them. One of the private games at 
school was frdlage. A girl would oompletety strip, 
aud lie in bed on her back while anodier girl 
stroked her from her breasts to her thigha. The 
paymmt was a pastry bought in the village. Ten 
minutes of frdlage earned one pa^. By the end 
of tea miimtes the girl usually reached orgasm, but 
if ^e bad not, the one adii^steiing the frdlage 
would continue and earn an additional pastry. 

Another favorite sexual divertissement was to be 
found in the bathroom. The school had large, old- 
teshioned bathtubs, with flexible hand diowers that 
could be removed (torn the hook on the side of the 
walk The girls would sit in a tub, turn on die shower, 
end then with the warm water gushing out, Ih^ 
would push the head of the ^ower between dieir 
legs and rub it g^dy back and forth. 

Elizabeth indulged in neither frdlage nor the 
shower head, but her sexual urges were beginning 
to get stronger and stronger. It was at about this 
time that ^ made a shattering discov^. 

One of Elizabeth’s teachers was a small, shm 
woman named Chantal Harriot She was in her 
late twenties, almost a schoolgirl herself. She was 
attractive-looking, and when she smiled she became 
beautiful. She was the most sympathetic teacher 
Elizabeth had, and Elizabeth felt a strong bond 
with her. Whenever Elizabeth was unhiqipy, she 
would go to Mile. Harriot and tell her her prob- 
lems. Mile. Harriot was an understancting listener. 
She would take Elizabeth’s hand and stroke It, and 
give her soothing advice and a cup of hot chotXH 
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late and cookies, and Elizabedi ahrays fblt better 
inunetSalely. 

MDe. Harriot tau^t Frendi and also taught a 
class in fashion, in which ^e mphasized style and 
hannoiqr of colors, and the {sopor accessoriea 

“Remendier, ghrls,** ^e would say, *‘the smartest 
dothes in the world will lode terrible if you wear 
the wrong accessories.’* "Accessories’* was Mile. 
Haniof 8 watchword. 

Whenever Elizabeth lay in the warm tub, she 
found diat she was thinking of Mile. Harriot, of 
the lode on her face when they talked together, and 
of the way Mile. Harriot caressed her hand, softly 
andtmiderly. 

When EfbEabedi was in other dasses, she would 
find her mind drifting toward MDe. Harriot, and 
she would remember the times that the teadhCT had 
put her arms around her, consoling her, and had 
touched her breasts. At fimt Elizabeth had believed 
that the toudies were accidental, but diey had h^ 
pened more and mcme often, and each time MDe. 
Harriot would give Elizabetii a soft, questioning 
lodr M though waiting for some te^nse. In her 
mind £Iizd)eth could see MUe. Harriot, with her 
gently swelling breasts, and her long kgs, and she 
would wonder what she looked like i^ed, in 
bed. It was tiien tiiat the fuU reafization stunned 
EfizabeflL 

Shewasakrinan. 

She was not interested in boys, because she was 
interested in girls. Not the kind of ailfy littk girls 
udto wme her classmates, but someone sensitive and 
understanding, like MUe. Harriot Eliziri)elh could 
risnafize tiie two of them in bed together, holding 
and comforting each otiier. 
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Elizabeth had read and heard enou^ about les> 
bians to know how diffiodt life was for them. So- 
ciety did not apjwovft. Lesbiankm was considered 
a crime against nahm;. But what was wrong, Eliza- 
beth wondered, in loving someone tenderly and 
det^ply? Did it matter whether 't v as a man or a 
woman? V/as it not the iove itself diat was the im- 
pe rtant thing? Was it better to have a loveless 
heterosexual marriage than a loving homosexual 
one? 

Elizabeth thought aboat howr horriiied her fathn 
was going tc be wht;a he h^amed the truth about 
her. Well, she would just h ive to face up to it She 
would have to readiust Lci thinking about the fu- 
ture. She could never b»ve a so-called normal lift 
like other girls, with a husband and children. Wher- 
ever .she went she would always be an outcast a 
rebel, living outside tlie mainstream of sodety. 
and Mile. Harriot — Chantat— would find a HtUe 
apartment 'some^are, or perhaps a small famsse. 
Elizabeth would decorate it beautifully in soft pas- 
tels, with all the proper accessories. There woukl be 
graceful French furniture and lovely painlmgs on 
the walls. Her father could help-— no, she must not 
expect any help from her fadrer. In all probability 
he would nevm' even tqxtak tc her again. 

Elizabeth thought al^t hn wardrobe. She osig^t 
be a lesbiau, but she was detmmined not to dress 
like one. No tweeds or sladcs, or tailored suits or 
vulgar mannish hats. They were the lepos* bells of 
emotionally crippled w<»nen. S» would try to look 
as feminine as possible. 

Elizabedt decufed that die would learn to be a 
great cook so that she could prepare Mite. Harriot's 
— Chantal*fr--£avotite didies. She visualized the two 
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of thnn atting in their apartment, or small house, 
enjoying a candle-lit dinner that Elizabeth had pre- 
pmed. First, there would be vichyssoise, followed 
by a lovely salad, then perhaps shrimp or lobster, or 
a Chateaubriand, with delicate ices tor dessert After 
dinner they would sit on the door before a blazing 
hxe in the hearth, watching the soft snowflakes fall 
outside. Snowflakes. So it would be winter. Eliza- 
beth hastily revised the menu. Instead of a cold 
vichyssoise she would prepare a nice, hearty onion 
soup, and perhaps make a tbndue. 'fhe dessert could 
be a sou£9^. She would have to learn to time it so 
that it would not fall. Then the two of them would 
sit on the floor before a warming fire, and read 
poetry to each other. T. S. Eliot, perhaps. Or V. J. 
Raja^on. 

Time is the enemy of love, 

The thief that shortens 
All our golden ho*u^ 

I have never understood then 
Why lovers count their happiness 
In” days and nights and years. 

While our love can only be measured 
In OUT joys and sighs and tears. 

Ah, yes, Elizabeth could see the long years 
stretching out before the two of them, and the pas- 
sage of time would begin to melt into a golden, 
warm glow. 

She would fall asleep. 

Elizabeth had been expecting it, and yet when it 
happened it caught her by surprise. She was awak- 
ened one night by the sound of someone entering 
her room and softly closing the door. Elizabeth’s 
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eyes flew open. She could see a shadow moving 
across the moon-dappled loom toward her bed, and 
a ray df moonlight fell across Mile. Harriot’s — 
Cbantal’s face. Elizabeth’s heart began to beat 
wildly. 

Chantal whispered, '‘Elizabeth,” and, standing 
there, 8lii^>6d off her robe. She was wearing nothing 
undemealh. Elizabeth’s mouth went dry. She had 
thought of fftis moment so often, and now that it 
was actually happening, she was in a panic. In truth 
she was not sure exactly what she was suppo.sed to 
do, or how. She did not want to make a fool of 
herseli in front of the woman she loved. 

“Look at me,” Chantai commanded hoarsely. 
Elizabeth did. She let her eyes roam over the naked 
tKxiy. In the flesh Chantal Harriot vas not quite 
wv.at Elizabeth had arvisoaed. Her breasts looked 
a little like puckered a{^es, and they sagged a bit. 
She had a tiny potbelly, and her derrierc seemed — 
tiiis was the only word Elizabeth could think of — 
itnderslung. 

But none that was important What mattered 
was what lay underneath, the soul ot the woman, 
the courage and the daring to be diflerent from 
everyone else, to defy the whole world and to want 
to share the rest of her life with Elizabeth. 

“Move over, mon petit <mge.’‘ she was whispering. 

Elizabeth did as she was tc>ki, and die teacher 
slipped into bed beads her. There was a strong, 
feral smell about her. Slit, turned toward Elizabeth 
and put her arms around her, and said, ‘Oh, chirte, 
1 have dreamed this moment” And she kissed 
Elizabeth on the lips, forcing her tongue into Eliza- 
beth’s mouth, and making quick, groaning noises. 

It was without doubt the most unpleasant sensa- 
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don Elizabeth bad ever experioiced. She lay there 
m shock. Chantal’s — ^Mlle. Haniofs — fingers were 
moving across Elizabeth’s body, squeming her 
breasts, slowly sliding down her stcmuu^ toward her 
thighs. And all the time her lips were on Blizabedi’s. 
slobbering, like an ammaL 

Ibis was it. This was the beaulfful magic mo- 
ment. ff we were one. you and I, together we would 
make a universe to shake the stars and move the 
heavens. 

Mile. Harriot’s hands were moving downward, 
caressiAg Hlkabeths starting to reach be- 

iwe?a her legs. Ouickly. Elizabeth tried to conjure 
up the candle-lit diruiers and the souffle and the 
evenings I'efore the n-splat.c, and all the wonderful 
yearv the two cf them would share together; but it 
wa.' .to use. Elizabetli’s mind and flesh were rc- 
peikd; she felt^ as though her body was being 
violated. 

MIk. Harriot moaoed, ”Oh, chirie. I want to 
fuck yon." 

aH Elizabeth could think of to say was, 
’There’s a problem. One of us has the wrong 
accessories.” 

And she began to laugh and cry hysterically, 
weeping tor the beautiful canoklit viskm that had 
died, and Imighing because she was a heaUby. nor- 
mal girl who had just kamed that she was free. 

The next day Elizabeth tried the shower aozzk. 



CHAPTER 

13 


At Hasten vacation, in her final year at school, when 
she was eighteen, Elkabeth went to the villa in 
Sardinia to spend ten days. She had learned to 
drive, and for the first time she was free to explore 
the island on her own. She took long drives along 
the beaches and visited tiny fishing villages. She 
owaio at the villa, unaer the waira Mediterranean 
sun, and at night lay in her bed listening to the 
mournful sound of the singing rocks, as the wind 
gently blew through them. She went to a carnival 
in Temoio, where the entire village dressed up in 
aatioual costumes. Hidoen behind the anonymity of 
domino masks, the girls invited the boys to dance, 
ami everyone felt free to do things they would not 
dare do at any other time. A boy toi^t tftink he 
kuew which girl he made love to that night, but 
the next morning he could not be certain. It was, 
Elizabeth thought, like an entire village playing The 
Guardsman. 

She drove to Punta Murra and watche^ flic Sar- 
dos cook small lambs on open fires. The pative is- 
landers gave her seada, a goat cheese covered in a 
dough, with hot honey over it She drank the de- 
licious selememmt, the local white wine that could 
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b0 had nowhere else in the world because it was too 
delicate to travel 

One of Elizabeth’s favorite haunts was the Red 
Lion Inn at Porto Cervo. It was a little pub in a 
basement, with ten tables for dining, and an old- 
fashioned bar. 

Elizabeth dubbed that vacation the Time of the 
Boys. They were the sons of tiie rich, and they came 
in swarms, inviting Elizabeth to a ccmstant roimd of 
swimming and riding parties. It was tlie first move 
in the mating rite. 

“They’re all highly eligible,” Elizabeth’s father as- 
sured her. 

To Elizabeth they were all clods. They drank 
too much, talked too much and pawed her. She was 
sure they wanted her not for herself, because she 
might be an intelligent or worthwhile human being, 
but because she was a Roffe, heiress to the Roffe 
dynasty. Elizabeth had no idea that she had grown 
into a beauty, for it was easier to believe tlie truth 
of the past &an the reflection in her mirror. 

The boys wined and dined her and tried to get 
her into bed. They sensed that Elizabeth was a 
virgin, and some aberration in the male ego deluded 
each boy into the conviction that if he could take 
away Elizabeth’s virginity, she would fall madly 
in love with him and be his slave forever. They re- 
fused to give up. No matter where they took Eliza- 
beth, the evenings always ended up tlie same. “Let’s 
go to bed.” And always she politely refused them. 

They did not know what to make of her. They 
knew she was beautiful, so it followed that she must 
be stupid. It never occurred to them that she was 
mote intelligent than they. Who ever heard of a girl 
being both beautiful and intelligent? 
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And 80 Elizabeth went oat with the bo^ to please 
her father, but th^ all bored her. 

Rhys 'Wilhams came to the vUla, and Elizabeth 
was surprised at how excited and plea^ she was 
to see lito again. He was even more attractive than 
she had remmnbeied. 

Rhys seemed glad to see her. *^'hafs happened 
to you?” he asked. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Have you looked in your mirror lately?” 

She Washed. “No.” 

He turned to Sam. “Unless the boys are all deaf, 
dumb and blind, 1 have a feeling Liz isn’t going to 
be wth us much longer.” 

Vsf Elizabeth enjoyed hearing him that 9ie 
hung around the two men as much as she dared, 
serving them drinks, running errands for them, en- 
joying just looking at Rhys. Sometimes Elizabeth 
would sit in dte background, listening as th^ dis- 
cussed business affairs, and she was fascinated. They 
spoke of mergers and of new factories, and products 
that had succeeded and others that had failed, and 
why. They talked about their crmipetitors, and 
planned strategies end counter-strategies. To Eliza- 
beth it was ail heady stuff. 

One day when Sam was up in the tower room, 
working, l^ys invited Elizabeth to lundL She took 
him to the Red Lion and watched him shoot darts 
with the men at the bar. Elizabeth marveled at how 
much at home Rhys was. He seemed to fit in any- 
where. She had heard a %>aniah mpresnan that 
had never understood, but she did now as she 
watched Rhys. He's a man easy in Ms skin. 

They sat at a small comer table with a red-and- 
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white tablecloth, and had shei^rcfs pie and ale, 
and they talked. Rhys asked her about school. 

“Ifs really not too bad,” Elizabeth confessed. 
‘'Fm leaming how litde I know.” 

Rhys smiled. "Very few people get that far. You 
finish in June, ckm’t you?” 

Elizabeth wondered how he had known. "Yes.” 

"Do you know wliat you want to do after that?” 

It was the question she had been asking heiself. 
"No. Not really.” 

“Interested in getting married?” 

For one quick instant her heart mis»;d a beat 
Then she realized diat it was a general question. "1 
haven't found anyone yet” She thought of Mile. 
Harriot and the cozy dinners >n Iront of the fire- 
place and die snow falling, and she laughed aloud. 

“Secret?” Rhys asked. 

“Secret” &e wished she could share it with him, 
but she did not know him well enough. The truth 
was, Elizabeth realized, that she did not know Rhys 
at all. He was a charming, handsome strange who 
had once taken pity on her and fiown her to Paris 
for a birthday dimier. She knew that he was brilliant 
in business and that her father depended on him. 
But she knew nothing about bis personal life, or 
what 'he was really like. Watching him, Elizabeth 
had the feeling that he was a many-layered man, 
that the emotiems he showed were to conceal the 
emotions he felt, and Elizabeth wondered if anyone 
really knew him. 

It was Rhys Williams who was responsible for 
Elizabeth'sJoring her vir^ty. 

The idea of going to bed with a man had beemne 
more and mc«e tqipealing to Elizabeth. Part of it 
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was tiie strong physical urge &at SOTsetimes caught 
her unaware and giiiqped her in waves of frustration, 
an urgent physicd ache that would not leave. But 
there was also a strong curiosity, the need to know 
what it was like. She could not go to bed with just 
anytme. of course. He had to be someone special, 
someone she could cherish, someone who would 
cherish her. 

On a Saturday night Elizabeth’s father gave a 
gain at the villa. 

“Put on your most beautiful dress,** Rhys told 
HIkabeth. “I want to show you off to everyone.” 

'fhritled, Elizabeth had taken it for granted that 
she would be Rhys’s date. When Rhys arrived, he 
had with him a beaudfui blond Italian princess. Eliz> 
abuth felt so outraged and betrayed that at midnight 
she left the party and went to bed with a bearded 
dnuiken Russian painter named Vassilov. 

The entire, brief affair was a disa.ster. Elizabeth 
was so nervous and Vassilov was so drunk that it 
seemed to Elizabeth that there was no beginnmg, 
middle or end. The foreplay consisted of Vassilov 
pulling down his pants and flopping onto the bed. 
At that point Elizabeth was tempted to flee but she 
was determined to punish Rhys for his perfidy. She 
got undressed and crawled into bed. A moment 
later, with no warning, Vassilov was entering her. 
It was a strange sensation. It was not unpleasant, 
but ndther did the earth shake. She felt VassiloVs 
body give a quick shudder, and a moment later he 
was snoring. Elizabeth lay there filled with self- 
disgust It was hard to believe that all the songs 
and books and poems were about this. She thought 
of Rhys, and she wanted to weep. Quietly, Elizabeth 
put on her clothes and went home. When the painter 
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telephoned her the next morning, Elizabeth had the 
housekeeper tell him that she was not in. The fol- 
lowing day Elizabeth returned to school. 

She flew back in the company jet with her father 
and Rhys. The plane, which had been built to carry 
a hundred passengers, had been converted into a 
luxury ship. It had two large, beautifully decorated 
bedrooms in the rear, with full bathrooms, a com- 
fortable office, a sitting room amidship, with paint- 
ings, and an elaborately equipijcd galley up front 
Elizabeth thought of it as her father s magic ca:^t. 

The two men talked business most of die time. 
When Rhys was free, he and Elizabeth played a 
game of chess. She played him to a draw, and when 
Rhys said, ‘Tm impressed,” Elizabedi blushed with 
pleasure. 

The last few months of school went by .i^ftly. 
It was time to begin flunking about her future. Eliz- 
abeth thought of Rhys’s question. Do you know what 
you want to do with your life? She was not sure 
yet But ■because of old Samuel, Elizabeth had be- 
come fascinated by the family business, and knew 
that she would like to become a part of it. She was 
not sure what she could do. Perhaps she could start 
by helping her father. She remembered all the tales 
of the wonderful hostess her mother had become, 
how invaluable she had been to Sam. She would 
try to take her moth^s place. 

It would be a start. 
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The Swedish Ambassador's free hand was squeezing 
Elizabeth’s bottom, and she tried to ignore it as 
tb^ danced around the room, her lips smiling, her 
eyes expertly scanning the elegantly dressed guests, 
die orchestra, the liveried servants, the bullet heaped 
with a variety ol exotic dishes and fine vines, and 
she drought to herself with satisfaction, Ifs a good 
party. 

TTiey were in the ballroom of the Long Island 
estate. Th^e were two hundred guests, all of them 
important to Rode and Skrns. Elizabeth became 
aware that the Ambassador was pressing his body 
closer to hers, trying to arouse her. He flicked hk 
tongue in her ear and whispered, “You’re a beautiful 
dancer.” 

“So are you,” Elizabeth said with a smile, and 
she made a sudden misstep and came down hard 
on his toe with the sharp heel ai her shoe. He gave 
a cry of pain and Elizabeth exclaimed contritely, 
“I’m so sorry. Ambassador. Let me get you a drink.” 

She left him and threaded her way toward the 
bar, making hm: way easily tioough the guests, her 
eyes moving carefully around the room, cheddng 
to see that everything was perfect 
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Perfection — tiiat was wfaat her fatiier demanded. 
Elizabeth had been the hostess for a* hundred of 
Sam’s parties now, but she had never learned to re- 
lax. Each party was an event, an opening night, with 
dozens of things tiiat could go wrong. Yet sbe had 
never known sudi haiqmiess. Ho- girlhood dream of 
being close to her fatiier, of his wanting her, need- 
ing her, had come true. I^e had learned to adjust to 
the fact that his needs wo-e impersonal, that har 
value to him was based on how much ^e could con- 
tribute to the company. That was Sam Roffe’s only 
criterion for judging people. Elizabeth had been 
able to fiU the gap that had existed since her motiier’s 
death. She had become her father’s hostess. But be- 
cause Elizttoeth was a highly intelligeut girl, die had 
become much more than that She attended busi- 
ness conferences with Sam, in airplanes and in 
foimgn hotel suites and factories and at embassies 
and pakces. S3ie watched her father wield his power, 
deploying tiie billions of dollars at bis command to 
buy and sell, tear down and build. Roffe and Sons 
was & vast cornucopia, and Elizabeth watched her 
father bestow its largesse on its friends, and vath- 
hold its boimty from its enemies. It was a fascinat- 
ing world, filled with interesting people, and Sam 
Roffe was tiie master of it alL 

As Elizabeth looked around tiie ballroom now, 
she saw Sam standing at tiie bar, chatting with Rhys, 
a prime minister and a senator from California. 
Her father saw Elizabeth and waved her over. As 
Elizabeth moved toward him, she thought ot the 
time, three years earlier, when it had all begun. 

Eliz^th had flown home the day of her gradu- 
ation. I&e was dghteen. Home, at the moment, had 
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been the apartment at Beckman Place in Manliat- 
tan. Rhys had been there with her father. She had 
somehow known that be would be. She carried ;^c- 
tures of him in the secret places of her thoughts, and 
whenever she was lonely cw depressed or discour- 
aged, she would take them out and warm herself 
with her memories. In the beginning it had seemed 
hopeless. A fifteen-year-old schoolgirl and a man 
of twenty-five. Those ten years might as weL have 
been a hundred. Put fiircugh scane wonderful math- 
ematical alchemy, at eighteen the difference in years 
was less important It was as though she were grow- 
ing older faster than Rhys, trying to catch up to 
him. 

Both men rose as she walked into the library, 
where they were talking business. Her father said 
casually, “Elizabeth. Just get in?" 

“Yes.” 

“Ah So school’s finished." 

“Yes,” 

“That’s fins.” 

And that was the extent of hw welcome home. 
Rhys was walking toward her, smiling. He seemed 
genuinely pleased to see her. "You look wonderful, 
Liz. How was the graduation? Sam wanted to be 
there but be couldn’t get away.” 

He was saying all the things her fath^ ^ould 
have been saying. 

Elizabeth was angry with herself for being hurt. 
It was not that her father did not love her, she told 
herself, it was just that he was dedicated to a world 
in which she had no part. He would have taken a 
son into his world; a daughter was alien to him. She 
did not fit into the Corporate Plan. 

“I’m interrupting.” She moved toward the door. 
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“Wait a minute,” Rhys said. He tamed to Sam. 
“Liz has come home just in time. i%e can help with 
the party Saturday night” 

Sam turned to Elizabeth, studying her objectively, 
as though newly assessing her. She resembled her 
moth^. She had the same beauty, the same natural 
elegance. A flicker of interest came into Sam’s 
eyes. It had not occurred to him before that his 
daughter might be a potential asset to Roffe and 
Sons. “Do you have a formal dress?” 

Elizabeth looked at him in surprise. “I — 

“It doesn’t matter. Go buy one. Do you know 
how to give a party?” 

Elizabeth swallowed and said, “Certainly.” 
Wam’t that one of the advantages of going to a 
Swiss finishing school? They taught you aU the so- 
cial graces. “Of course I know how to give a party.” 

“Good. Fve invited a group from Saudi Arabia. 
There’ll be about — ” He tamed to Rhys. 

Rhys smiled at Elizabeth and said, “Forty. Give 
or take a few.” 

“Leave everything to me,” Elizabeth said con- 
fidently. 

The dinner was a complete fiasco. 

Elizabeth had told the chef to prepare crab cock- 
tails for die first course, followed by individual cas- 
soulets, served vqth vintage wines. Unfortunately 
the cassoulet had ^rk in it, and the Arabs touched 
neither ^ellfish nor pork. Nor did they drink alco- 
holic beverages. The guests stared at the food, eat- 
ing nothing. Elizabeth sat at the head of the king 
table, across the room from her father, frozen with 
mbmrassment, dying inside. 

It was Rhys W illiams who saved the evening. 
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He disappeared into the study fat a few moments 
and spoke into the telephone. Then he came back 
into the dining room and entertained the guests 
with amusing stcnies, while the staS began to clear 
the table. 

In what seemed no time at all, a fleet of catering 
trucks drove up, and as if by magic a variety of 
dishes began appearing. Couscous and lamb en bro- 
chette and rice and platters d roast chicken and 
fish, followed by sweetmeats and cheese and fresh 
fruits. Everyone enjoyed the food except Elizabeth, 
She was so upset that idle could not swallow a bite. 
Each time she looked up at Rhys, be was watching 
her. a (xm^iiatodal look in his eyes. Elizabeth 
could not have said why, but she was mcHtified that 
Rhys should not only witness her shame but save 
her from it When the evening finally ended, and 
die last of the guests had reluctantly departed in the 
early hours ci the morning, Elizabeth and Sam and 
Rhys were m the drawing room. Rhys was pouring 
a brandy. 

Elizabeth took a deep breath and turned to her 
father, ‘Tm sorry about the dinner. If it hadn’t been 
for Rhys — ” 

“Fm sure you’ll do bett^ next time,” Sam said 
flatly. 

Sam was right From that time on, when Eliza> 
beth gave a party, whether it was for four people 
or fru four hundred, she researched the guests, 
found out thdr tikes and dislikes, what they ate and 
drank, and what type of entertainment they enjoyed. 
She kept a catalog with file cards on each person. 
The guests woe flattered to find tiiat their favorite 
brand of wine m whiskey or cigars had been stocked 
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for dmn, and diat Elizabeth was able to discuss 
their work knowledgeably. 

Rhys attended most of die parties, and he was 
always with die most beaudf'.;! girl there. Elizabeth 
hated them alL She tried to cof^ them. If Rhys 
brought a ^1 who wore bn hair pnned up in the 
back, Elizabeth did her hair the same way. ^e tried 
to dress the way Rhys’s ^rls ihessed, to act the 
way they acted. But none of it seemed to make any 
impression on Rhys. He did not even seem to no- 
tice. Frustrated, Elizabeth decided that she might 
as well be herself. 

On the moming of her twem^-first birthday, 
when Elizabeth came down ‘ > breaiiast, Sam said, 
“Order some theater tickets for tomght Supper 
afterward at ‘Twenty-one.’ ” 

Elizabeth thought, He remembered, and she was 
inordinately pleased. 

Then her father added. “TheteTI be twelve oi* us. 
We’ll be going over the new Bolivian contracts.” 

She said nothing about her birthday. She received 
telegraips from a few former school^tes, but that 
was it Until sk o’clock that evening, uhen an 
enormous bouquet of flowers arrived for her, Eliza- 
beth was sure it was from her father. But the card 
read: “What a lovely day for a lovely lady.” It was 
signed “Rhys.” 

Her father left the house at seven o’clock that 
evening on his way to the theater. He noticed the 
flowers and said absently, “Got a beau, huh?” 

Elizabeth was tempted to say, “They’re a birthday 
present,” but what would have been the pdnt? it 
you had to remind someone you loved that it was 
your birthday, then it was futile. 
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She watdied her fatiber leave, and wondered what 
she would do with her evoung. Twenty-one had al- 
ways aenned audi an impintant milestone. It signi- 
fied growing up, having freedom, becoming a 
womart Well, here was the magic day, and slie felt 
no different from die way she had felt last year, or 
the year b^tne. Why couldn’t he have remembered? 
Would he have remembered if she were his son? 

The butlor appeared to ask her about dinner. 
Elizabeth was not hungry. She felt lonely and de- 
serted. She knew she was feeling sorry for herself, 
but it was nK»e than this uncelebrated birthday she 
was regretting. It was all the jkmely birthdays of 
the past, the pain of growing up alone, without a 
mother (x a father or anyone to give a damn. 

At ten o’clock that night she dressed in a robe, 
sitting in the living room in the dark, m frent of the 
/irepiace, wh^ a voioe said, “Happy birthday." 

Ihe lights came and Rbys Williams stood 
there. He walked ova- to ha and said reprovingly, 
"This is no way to celebrate. How many times docs 
a gi.rl have a twenty-first Wrthday?” 

"I — thought you were supposed to be with my 
lather temight," Elizatieth said. fiusterecL 

“1 was. He mentioutd that you were staying home 
alone tonight Get dressed. We’re going to dinnei.” 

Elizabeth shoede her bead. She refused to accept 
his i»ty. “Thank you, Rhys. I — ^I’la really not 
hungry." 

"1 am, and I hate eating alone. I'm giving you 
five- minutes to get into some clothes, or I’m taking 
you out lUte that” 

Tliey ate at a diner in Long Island, and they had 
hamburgers and chili and froich-fried onions and 
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root beer, and they t3l]':cd, and EHzabefh thought 
it was better than the dinner she had had at Max- 
im’s. All of Rhys’s attention was focused on her, and 
she could understand why he was so damned at- 
tractive to women. It was not just his looks. It was 
the fact that he truly Uked women, that he enjoyed 
being with them. He made Elizabeth feel like some- 
one special, that he wanted to be with her more 
than with anyone else in the world. No wonder, 
Elizabeth bought, everyone fell in love with him. 

Rhys told her a little about his boyhood in Wales, 
and lie made it *xind wonderful and adventurous 
and gay, ‘“I ran away from home,” he said, **be<;ause 
there was a hur.>ger in me to see everything and do 
everything. I wanred <0 be everyone I saw. I wasn’t 
enough for me. Can you und^stand that?” 

Oh, how well she understood it! 

“I worked at the parks and the beaches and one 
summer I had a job taking tourists down the Rhosili 
in coracles, and — ” 

“Wait a minute,” Elizabeth interrupted. “What’s 
a RhosHi and what’s a — a coracle?” 

“The Rhosili is a turbulent, swift-flowing river, 
fuU of dangerous rapids and currents. Coracles arc 
ancient canoes, made of wooden lathes and water- 
proof animal skins, that go back to pre-Roman 
days. You’ve never seen Wales, have you?” She 
shook her head “Ah, you would love it.” She knew 
she would. “There’s a waterfall at the Vale of Neath 
that’s one of the beautiful sights of this world. j\nd 
the lovely places to see; Absr-Eiddi and Caefhwdi 
and Portliclais and Kilgetty and Llangwm,”-'ai'd 
the words rolled off his tongue like the lilt music. 
“It’s a wild, untamed country, full of magical sur- 
prises,” 
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“And yet you left Wales.** 

Rhys smiled at her and said, “It was the hunger 
in me. I wanted to own the world 

What he did not tell her was that the hunger 
was still there. 

Over the next three years Elizabeth became in- 
dispensable to her father. Her job was to make his 
life comfortable, so that he could concentrate on the 
thing that was al1-imi><>rtani to him: the Business. 
The details of nmning his life were left entirely to 
Elizabeth She hired and fired servants, opened and 
closed the vancus houses as her father’s needs re- 
quired, and entertained for him. 

More than that, she became his eyes and ears. 
After a business meeting Sam would ask Elizabeth 
her impression of a roan, or explain to her why he 
had acted in a particular fashion. She watched him 
make decisions that affected the lives of thousands 
of people' and involved hundreds of millkms of 
dollars. She heard heads erf state plead with Sara 
Rolfe to open a factory, or beg him not to close one 
down. 

After one of those meetings Elizabeth said, “It’s 
unbelievable. It’s — ^it’s as though you’re running a 
country.” 

Her father laughed and replied, “Roffe and Sons 
has a larger income than three quarters of the coun- 
tries in the world." 

In her travels with her father Elizabeth became 
reacquainted with the other members of the Roffe 
family, her cousins and their husbands or wives. 

As a young girl Elizabeth had seen ffiem during 
holida]^ when they had come to one of her father’s 
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houses, os when she had gone to visit them during 
brief school vacations. 

Simonetta and Ivo Palazzi, in Rome, had ahvays 
been the most fun to be with, 'fhey were open and 
friendly, and Ivo had always made Elizabeth feel 
like a woman. He was in charge of the Italian divi- 
sicm of RoSe and Sons, and he had done very well. 
People enjoyed dealing with Ivo. Elizabeth remem- 
bered what a classmate had said when she had met 
him. “You know what I ’ike about yonr cousm? 
He has warmth and channtb ” 

That was Ivo, warmth and charmth. 

Then there was HtM^ne Roffe-Marhl, and her 
husband, Cliarles, in Paris. Elizabeth ’ never 
really understood Helene, or fell at ease with her. 
She had alwavs been nice to Elizabedt, but there 
was a cool reserve that Flizabetb had never been 
able to break through. Cliarles was he.ad oi the 
French branch of Rolfe and Sons. He was compe- 
rent, though from wl at Elizabetli had overheard her 
father say^ he lacked drive. He could follow orders, 
but he had no initiative. Sam had never replaced 
him, because the French branch ran ver;' prohtably. 
Elizabeth suspected that Helhne Rofie-Martel had a 
great deal to do with its success, 

Elizabeth liked her German cousin Anna Roffe 
Gassner, and her husband, Waither. Elizabeth re- 
membered bearing family gossip that Anna Roffe 
had married beneath her. Waither Gassner was re- 
puted to be a black sheep, a fortune hunter, who had 
married an unattractive woman years older than 
himself, for her money. Elizabeth did not think her 
cousin was unattractive. She had always found Anna 
to be a shy, sensitive person, withdrawn, and a little 
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firigtiieoed by life. Elizabeth had liked Walther on 
He»had the classic good looks of a movie star, 
bat he seemed to be neither arrogant nor phony. 
He appeared to be genuinely in love with Anna, 
and Elizabeth did not believe any of the terrible 
stories she had heard about him. 

Of all her cousins, Alec Nichols was Elizabeth’s 
favorite. His mother had been a RdBEe, and she had 
married Sir George hhchols, the duid baronet. It 
was Alec to whom Elizabedi had always turned 
when she bad a problem. Somehow, perhaps be- 
cause of Alec’s sensitivity and goitleness, he had 
seemed to the young child to be her pe^, and she 
realized now what a great compliment th^ was to 
Alec. He had always treated her as an equal, ready 
to whatever aid and advice he could. Elizabeth 
remembered that once, in a moment of black 
despair, she had decided to run away from home. 
.She had packed a suitcase and then, on a sudden 
impulse, had telephoned Alec in London to say 
go^-bye. He had been in the middle of a cemfer- 
ence, but he had come to the jAone and talked to 
Elizabeth tm more than an hour. When he had 
finished, Elizabeth had decided to forgive her father 
and give him another chance. Ihat was Sir Alec 
Nichols. His wife, Vivian, was something else. 
Where Alec was generous and thou^tful, Vivian 
was selfish and thoughfl^ She was toe most self- 
ceutmed woman Elizabeth had ever known. 

Years ago, when Elizabeth was spending a week- 
end in toeir coimtry home in Gloucestoshire. she 
went on a picnic by herself. It had begun to rain, 
and she had returned to the house early. She had 
gone in toe back door, and as she had started down 
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the hallway, she had heard voicea from the study, 
raisedinaquaneL 

‘‘Fm damned tired of playing nursemaid,” Vivian 
was saying. can take your precious little 

cousin and amuse her yourself toni^t Fm going 
up to London. I have an enga^ment.” 

“Surely you can cancel it, \^v. The child is rmly 
gmng to be with os another day, and die — 

“SMiy, Alec. I fed like a good fuck, and Fm 
getting cme tcmigbt” 

“For God’s sake, Vivian!” 

“Oh, shove it up your ass! Don’t try to live my 
life for me.” 

At diat moment, before Elizabeth could move, 
Vivian had stormed out d the study. She had taken 
one quick look at Elizabeth’s stricken face, and said 
cheerily, “Back so boot, pet?” And strode upstairs. 

Alec had come to the doorw.iy. He had said 
gentty, “Come in, Elizabeth.” 

Reluctantly atm had walked into the study. Alec’s 
face was aflame with embarrassment Elizabeth had 
wanted desperately to comfort him, but she did not 
know how. Alec had walked over to a large refec- 
tory table, lacked up a pipe, filled it with tobacco 
and fit it R had seemed to Elizabeth that he took 
forever. 

“You must understand Vivian.” 

Elizabeth had replied, “Alec, it’s none of my 
business. I — 

“But in a sense it is. We’re all family. I don’t want 
you to think harshly of her.” 

Elizabeth could not believe it After the in- 
credible scene she bad just heard, Alec was defend- 
ing his wife. 
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■•Somedmes in a maniage,** Alec had continued, 
*a husband and a wife have different needs.” He had 
paused awkwardly, searching for the right phrase. 
*1 dcn*t want yon to blame Vlvuui because I — 
cant fulfill some of those needs. Thafs not her 
faul^yousee.” 

Elizabeth had not been able to stop herself. 
*T>oes-~does she go out wifii other men often?” 

*Tm radier afraid she does.” 

Elizabedi had been horrified. **Why dont yon 
leave her?” 

He had ^en her his gentle smile. ”I cant leave 
h«r, dear child. You see, I love her.” 

ihe next day Elizabeth had returned to school. 
From that time on, she had felt closer to Alec than 
to any of the others. 

Of late, Rlizabetli had become concerned about 
her father. He seemed preoccu{»ed and worried 
about sometMng, but Elizabeth had no idea what 
it was. When she asked him about it, he replied, 
“Just a little problem I have to clear up. I’ll tell you 
about it later.” 

He had become secretive, and Elizabeth no 
longer had access to his private papers. When he 
had said to her, “Fm leaving tomorrow for Cha- 
monix to do a little mountain climbmg,” Elizabeth 
had been pleased. She knew be needed a rest He 
had lost weight and had become pale and drawn- 
looking. 

“m make the reservati<»is for you,” Elizabeth 
had said. 

“Don’t bother. They’re already made.” 

That, too, was unlike him. He had left for 
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C3iainfinix the nestt mocnlng. That was the last time 
she had seen him. The last time she would ever see 
huu ... 

Elizabeth lay diere in her darkened bedroom, 
remmnbering the past Ibere was an unreality about 
h« father’s death, pedhaps because he had been so 
alive. 

He was dm last to bear the name of Roffe. Ex- 
cept for her. What would happen to the company 
now? Hn father had held the controlling interest 
She wondered to whcan he had left the stock. 

Elizabeth learned the answer late the next after- 
noon. Sam’s lawyer had appeared at the house. 
brought a oc^ your father’s will with me. 1 hate 
to intrude on your gxief at a time like this, but I 
thought it best that you know at mice. You are your 
father’s ante benefidaiy. That means that die con- 
trcdling diaies of Roffe and Sons are in your hands.” 

Elizabeth could not believe it Surely he did not 
expect her to run the company. “Why?” she asked. 
“Whymer 

The attorney hesitated, then said, “May I be 
firank, Nfiss Roffe? Your father was a comparatively 
young man. Tm sure he didn’t expect to die for 
many years. In dme, Fm ooufidoit he would have 
ma dft another will, designating somemie to take over 
die company. He probabfy had not made up his 
mind yet” He stiugged. “All tiiat is academic, how- 
ever. The point is diat the control now rests in your 
hands. You will have to dedde what you want to 
do widi it who you want to give k to.” He studied 
her for a moment, then continued, “There has never 
b^ore been a woman tm the board of directors of 
RoflEe and Sons, but — well, for the moment you’re 
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taking your father’s place. There’s a board meeting 
in Zurich this Friday. Can yon be there?” 

Sam would have expected it of her. 

And so would old Samuel. 

“m be there," Elizabeth said. 
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CHAPTER 

15 


PortugaL 

Wednesday, September 9. 
Midnight* 


In the bedroom ot a small rented apartment in Rua 
dos Bombdroa^ <»ie of the winding, dang^ous back 
alleys Alto Estrsil, a motion-picture scene was 
being filmed. There were four people in die room. 
A cameraman, and on a bed the two actors in the 
scenes die man in his thirties and a young blond girl 
with a stunning figure. She wore nothing except a 
vivid red dbbOT tied around her neck. The man 
was large, with a wrestior's diouldns and a barrel- 
shaped, inoongmoosiy hairless diest l£s {diallus, 
evea in detumescence, was hu^ The fourth person 
in the room was a spectator, sealed in tiie back- 
ground, wearing a black broad-brimmed hat and 
dark glasses. 

The cameraman turned to the qiedatm, ques- 
ticmingty, and the qiectatm nodded. The camera- 
man ineoed a switdi and the camera began to ediir. 
He 8^ to die aotois, **A11 right Actimt** 
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The man knelt over the and die took Ms 
penis in her mouth until it began to grow bard. The 
girl todk it out and said, "Jesas^ diaf s Mg!** 

**Shove it in her," the cameraman ordered. 

The man slid down over die ^ and put Ms 
penis between her legs. 

Take it eaqr, honey." She had n high, querulous 
voice. 

"Look as though you're enjoying it" 

"How can I? It’s the size of a fuddng waters 
melon." 

The qiectator was leaning forward, watdiing 
every move as the man entered her. The |^1 add, 
my God, that feels wondetM. Just take it 
slow, baby." 

qiectator was breadimg harder now, stanng 
at the seme on the bed. This girl v/as die tided, and 
she was evm prettier than die others. 

She was writhing from ride to ride now, making 
htde moaning noises. "(%, yes," dbe gasped. "Don^ 
stopP She graqied the man's Ups ai^ began pull* 
ing them toward her. The man began to pump 
harder and faster, in a frantic, pounding motion. 
Hrir movemmts began to quicken, and her nails dug 
into the man's naked back. "Oh, yes," riie moaned. 
“Yes, yes, yesl Pm comingl" 

Tte cameraman look^ toward the spectator, and 
the spectator nodded, eyes glistening behind the 
darir glasses. 

"Now!" die cameraman called to die man on the 
bed. 

The girl, caught in her own futioas frenzy, did 
not evm hear him. As her face filled with a wild 
ecstaqr, and her body began to shudder, the man's 
huge closed around her throat and began to 
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squeeze, dosing tilie air so that she could not 
breathe. She stared up at him, bewildered, and then 
her eyes filled with a sudden, terrified compre* 
hmisicHi. 

The spectator thou^: This is the moment. Now! 
Jesus GodI Look at her eyes! They were HiiatiiH with 
teaoc. She fought to tear away the iron bands 
around ha throat, but it was useless. She was srill 
coming, and the delidousness of her orgasm and 
the frantic shudder of her death throes were blend* 
iug into one. 

The q)ectator*s body was soaked witii p et spira * 
tion. The exdtement was unbearable. In tiie n^ldle 
of life’s most exqtddtB pleasure the girl was ttying, 
her eyes staring into the eyes of death. It was so 
beaulifuL 

Suddenly it was over. The q^ectata sat tiiere, 
exhausted, shaken with spasms oi pleasure, hings 
filled with long, deep breaths. The girl had been 
punished. 

The qiectata felt like God. 
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CHAPTER 

16 


IlLTuh. 

Friduy. September 11. 


'Rw World Headquarters of Roffe and Sons occu- 
pied sixty acres along the Sprettenbach on the west- 
ern outskirts of Zurich, 'llie administration building 
was a twelve-story mcMiera glass structure, towering 
over a nest of research buildings, manuiacturing 
plants, cxporiiueatal laboratories, planning divisions, 
and railroad spurs. If was the brain center of the far- 
tlung Roffe and Sons empire. 

The reception lobby was starkly modem, deco- 
rated in green and white, with I>anisl» furniture, A 
receptionist sat behind a glass desk, and those who 
were admitted by her into tlie recesses of the build- 
ing had to be accompanied by a guide. To the right 
rear of the lobby was a bank of elevators, with one 
private express elevator for tlie use of the company 
president 

On tliis morning the private elevator had been 
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used by the members of the board of directors. They 
had arrived within the past few hours from various 
parts of die world by plane, train, helicopter and 
limousine. They were gathered now in the enor- 
mous, high-ceilinged. oak-paneled boardroom: Sir 
Alec Nichols, Walther Gassner, Ivo P alaTri and 
Charles MarteL The only nonnember of the board 
in the room was Rhys Williams. 

Refreshments and drinks had been laid out on a 
sideboard, but no one in the room was interested. 
They were tense, nervous, each preoccupied with 
bis own thoughts. 

Kate Erling, an eflficiect Swiss woman in her late 
forties, came into the room. “Miss Roffe’s car has 
arrived.** 

Her eye swept around the room to make sure that 
everything was in order: peas, note pads, a silver 
carafe.trf water at each place, cigars and cigrtrettcs, 
ashtrays, matches. Kate Briing had been Sam 
Roffe’s personal secretary f^ fifteen years. The fact 
that he was dead was no reason for her to lower 
his standards, or hers. She nodded, satisfied, and 
withdrew. 

Downstairs, in front of the administration build- 
ing, Elizabeth Roffe was stepping out of a limou- 
sine. She wore a black tailored suit with a white 
blouse. She had on no makeup. She lotted much 
younger than her twenty-four years, pale and vulner- 
able. 

The press was- waiting for her. As she started in- 
to the building, she found herself surrounded by 
television and radio and newspaper reporters, with 
cameras and microphones. 

“I*m from L'Ewopeo, Miss Roffe. Could we have 
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a statement? Who’s going to take over the company 
now that your father — ?” 

"Look this way, please, Miss Roffe. Can you give 
our readers a big smile?” 

"Associated Press, hfiss Roffe. What about your 
father's will?” 

"New York Daily News. Wasn’t your father an 
expert mountain climber? Did ffiey find out 
how — ^?” 

‘'W<M Street Journal. Can you tell us something 
about the company’s financial — ?” 

‘Tm from the London Times. We’re planning to 
do an article on the Roffe — 

Elizabeth was fighting her way into the lobby, 
escorted by three security guards, pushing liirouglj 
the sea of reporters. 

“One more picture, Miss Roffe — ” 

And Elizabeth was in the elevator, the door clos- 
ing. She took a deep breath and shuddered. Sam 
was dead. Why couldn’t they leave her alone? 

A few moments later, Elizabeth walked into tiie 
boardroom. Alec Nichols w'as the first to greet her. 
He put his arms around her shyly and said, “I’m 
so sorry, Elizabeth. It w:i.s such a shock to all of us. 
Vivian and I tried to toiepluino yrm but—” 

“I know. Tliank you, AJcc. Thank you for your 
note.” 

Ivo Palazzi came up and gave her a ki.ss on each 
cheek. “Cara, what is tlicrc to say? Are yc>u all 
right?” 

“Yes. fine. Thank you, Ivo.” She turned. “Hello, 
Charles.” 

“Elizabeth, Helene and I were dcwistatcd. If 
there is anything at all — ” 
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“Thank you.* 

Walther Gasaier walked over to Elizabeth and 
said awkwardly, “Anna and 1 wish to express our 
great sorrow at what has happened to your father.** 

Elizabeth nodded, her head high. “Thank you, 
Walther.’’ 

She did not want to be here, surrounded by all 
the reminders of her father. She wanted to flee, to be 
alone. 

Rhys Williams was standing off to one sid^ 
watching Elizabedt’s face, and he was tiiinlrfng , if 
they don’t stop, she’s going to break down. He 
deliberately moved through the group, held out his 
hand and said, "Keilo, Liz.” 

“Hello, Rhys.” She had last seen him when he 
had ccsne to the house to bring her the news of 
Sam’« death. It seemed like years ago. Seccmds ago. 
It had been one week. 

Rhys was aware of the effort it was costing Eliza* 
beth to keep her composure. He said, “Now that 
everyone’s here, vrtiy ^n’t we begin?’* He smiled 
reassuringly. “Tlas wcHi*t take long." 

She gave him a grateful anile. The men todi their 
accustomed places at the large rectan g u l ar oak 
table. Rhys led Elizabeth to the head the table 
and pulled out a chair for her. My father’s chair, 
Elizabeth thought Sam sat here, chairing ffwsa 
meetings. 

Charles was saying, "Since we do not have a — " 
He caught himself and turned to Alec. “Why don’t 
you lake over?” 

Alec glanced around, and the others tnunnuied 
approval “Very well" 

Alec pressed a button on the table in front of 
him, and Kate Erling returned, carrying a not^jook. 
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Sho closed the door behind her and pulled up a 
straight chair, her notebook and pen poised. 

Alee said, “I think that under tiie circumstances 
we can dispense with the formalities. All of us have 
fullered a terrible loss. But** — ^he looked apologcti- 
c.iliy at Elizabeth — ^“tfae essential thin g now is Uiat 
Rii.Sfe and wSons show a strong public face.” 

"D’accord. We have been taking enough of a 
batnmering in the press lately,” Charles growled. 

Elizabeth loi'ked over at him and asked, "\Miy7” 

Kiiys expiaiaed, ‘''Flic company is facing a lot of 
unusnai problems just now, Li7. We’re involved in 
‘ieav>' lawsuits, we’re under government investiga- 
t. -n, ard r. uiie of ihc brinks are pressing us. Tlfe 
f-'iru is thaf none of ;t is eoori for our image. The 
rublie buys phaimiwtnir.cal proriuct.s because they 
t-nst the tonipany that makes them. If we I'Dse that 
toj.st, we lose our ouslontcrs.** 

Jvo said reasourlnipy, *'Wc have no problems that 
can t be solved. 'Fiie important thing is to reorganize 
tlic oompary inmu-diately.” 

“rluw?” Elizabeth a,sked. 

Wailiier replied, ‘ tiy selling our stock to the 
public.” 

Charles added, “In that way we can take care 
of all our hank loans, and have enough money 
left - Ho let the sentence trail olf. 

Eliza'^vLli looked at .Alec. “Do you agree with 
til at ?” 

“I ihink weVe all in agreement, Elizabeth.” 

Sue iemicd back in her chair, thoughtful. Rhys 
picked up some papers, rose and carried them to 
Elizabeiii. ‘'I’ve had all the necessmy documents 
prcpaicd. All you have to do is sign.” 
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Elizabeth glanced at the papers l^g before 
her. “If I sign these, what happens?” 

Charles q>oke up. “We have a dozen international 
brokerage firms re^y to form a consortium to un- 
derwrite the stock issue. They will guarantee the 
sale at a price we mutually agree i^n. In an offer- 
ing as large as this one, diere will be several in- 
stitutional purchases, as well as private ones.” 

“You mean like banks and insurance companies?” 
Elizabeth asked. 

Charles nodded. “Exactly.” 

“And they’ll put their people cm the board 
directors?” 

“That’s usual ...” 

Elizabeth said,«“So, in effect, they would control 
Roffe and Sons.” 

“We would still remain cm the board of directors,” 
Ivo interposed quickly. 

Elizabeth turned to Charles. “You said a con- 
sortium* of stockbrokers is ready to move ahead.” 

Charles ncxlded. “Yes.” 

“Then why haven’t they?” 

He looked at her, puzzled. “I don’t understand.” 

“If everyone is in agreement that the best thing 
for the company is to let it get out of the family and 
into the hands ^ outsiders, why hasn’t it been done 
before?” 

There was an awkward dlence. Ivo said, “It has 
to be mutual consent, cara. Everyone on the 
board must agree.” 

“Who didn’t agree?” Elizabeth asked. 

The silmce was longer this time. 

Finally Rhys spoke up. “Sam.*^ 

And Elizabeth sudcienly realized what had dis- 
turbed her from the mcanent she had walked into 
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this room. They had all expressed their condolences 
and their shock and grief over h^ father’s death, 
emd yet at the same time there had been an at- 
mosphere of charged ^citcment in the room, a 
feeling of — strangely, the word that ^me into her 
mind was victory. They had had the papers all 
drawn up for her, everything ready. All you have to 
do is sign. But if what they wanted was right, then 
why had her father objected to it? She asked the 
question aloud. 

“Sam had his own ideas,” Walther explained. 
“Your father could be very stubborn.” 

Like old Samuel, Elizabeth thought. Never let a 
friendly fox into your hen house. One day he’s going 
to get himgry. And Sam had not wanted to sell. He 
must have had good reason. 

Ivo was saying, “Believe me, cara, it is much bet- 
ter to leave all this to us. You don’t understand 
these things.” 

Elizabeth said quietly, “I would like to.” 

“Why bother yourself with this?” Walther ob- 
jected. “When your stock Is sold, you will have an 
enormous amount of money, more than you’ll ever 
be able to spend. You can go ofi anywhere you like 
and enjoy it.” 

What Walther said made sense. Why should she 
get involved? All she had to do was sign the papers 
in front of her, and leave. 

Charles said impatiently, “Elizabeth, we’re sim- 
ply wasting time. You have no choice." 

It was at that instant that Elizabeth knew she did 
have a ^oice. Just as her father had had a choice. 
She could walk away and let them do as tliey pleased 
with the company, or she could stay and ^d out 
why they were all so eager to sell the stock, why 
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they were pressuring her. For she coold fed the 
pressure. It was so strong it was almost physical 
Everyone in that room was willing her to sign the 
papers. 

She glanced over at Rhys, wroderhig what he 
was thhiking. His expression was ncnoosnmittaL 
Elizabeth looked at Kate Erlmg. She had been Sam’s 
secretary f<»r a long time. Elizabeth wished she could 
have had a diance to speak to her alone. Thq? were 
all looking at Elizabeth, waiting for her to agree. 

“Tm not going to sign,” she said. *Wf>t now,” 

There was a moment of stunned silence. Tlien 
Walther said, ‘*I don’t understand, EKznbedj,” His 
face was ashen. “Of course you must! Evej^'thmg is 
arranged.” 

Charles said angrily, “Waither’s right You must 
dgn.” 

They were all speaking at once, in a confused 
and angry storm of words that beat at Elizabeth. 

“Why won’t you sign?” Ivo demanded. 

She could not say: Becaust my father wmld not 
^gn. Because yoiire rushing me. S^e had a feeling, 
an insttnet that something was wrong, and she was 
determined to find out what it was. So now she 
merely said, ‘Td like a little more time to think 
about k.” 

The men locked at one another. 

“How much time, earn?" Ivo asked. 

“I don’t know yet I’d like to get a better rmdw- 
standing of what’s involved here.” 

Walter exploded. “Damn it, wc can’t—” 

Rhys cut in firmly, *1 think Elizabeth is right.” 

The others turned to look at bim. Rhys went on, 
“She should have a chance to get a clear picture of 
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tlte fi^oblems tbe company is facing, and then make 
up her own mind.” 

They were all digesting what Rliys had said. 

“I agree vwth that,” Alec said, 

Charles said bitterly, "isentlemen, it doesn’t make 
any difference whetiner -jCc agree with it or not 
Elizabeth is in control.” 

Ivo looked at Elizabeth- ‘'Cara— ws need a deci- 
sion quickly.” 

“You’ilhave it,” Elizabeth prtjmiscd. 

They were all watching hit, each busy with his 
own thoughts. 

One ot them was thinking, Oh, God Shefs going 
to have io diet too^ 
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CHAPTER 

17 


Elizabeth was awed. 

She had been here in 'her father’s Zurich head- 
qaarters often, but always as a visitor. The power 
belonged Co him. And now it belonged to her. She 
looked around the huge office and felt like an 
imposter. The room had been magnificently deco- 
ra^ by Ernst HohL At one end stood a Roentgen 
calnnet with a Millet landscape over it There was a 
fireplace, and in front of it a chamois leatlm couch, 
a large coffee table and four ea^ chairs. Around 
die walls were Renoirs, Chagalls, Klees and two 
early Courbets. The desk was a solid block of black 
mahogany. Ne:;t to it, on a large console table, was 
a ccnmnunicatioos complex — a battery of telephrmcs 
udth direct lines to ccrapany headquarters around 
the world. There were two phones with scram- 
blers, an intricate intercom ^stem, a ticker tape 
mad^e, and otbn equipment Hanging behind 
the desk was a portrait of old Samuel Roffe. 

A i»ivatB door led to a large dressing room, with 
cedar closets and lined drawers. Someone had re- 
moved Sam’s clothing, and Elizabeth was grateful 
She walked through a tiled bathrxx^ that included 
a marble bathtub and a stall show^. There were 
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fresh Turkic towels hanging m wanning racks. 
The medicine chest was empty. All the daily para- 
phernalia of her father’s life had been taken away. 
Kate Erling, probably. Elizabeth idly wondered 
whether Kate had been in love with Sam. 

The executive suite included a large sauna, a 
fully equipped gymnasium, a barbershop, and a din- 
ing room ^at could seat a hundred people. When 
foreign guests were being entertained, a little flag 
representing their country was placed in the doral 
centerpiece on the table. 

In addition, there was Sam’s private dining room, 
tastefully decorated, with muiaied walls. 

Kate Erling had explained to Elizabeth. “There 
are two chefs on duty during the day, and one at 
night If you are having more than twelve gueste 
for luncheon or dlimer, they need two boms’ 
notice.” 

Now Elizabeth sat at the desk, piled high with 
papers, memoranda, and statistics and reports, and 
she did dot know where to be^n. She thought of 
her father sitting here, in this chair, behind this desk, 
and she was suddenly filled with a sense of unbear- 
able loss. Sam had been so able, so brilliant How 
she needed him now! 

Efizabeth had managed to see Alec for a few 
moments before he returned to London. 

“Take your time,” he had advised her. “Don’t 
let anymte pressure you,” 

So he had sensed her feelings. 

“Alec, do you think 1 should vote to let the 
oompaiiy go public?” 

He had smiled at hw and said awkwardly, “Tm 
afraid I do, old ^1, but then Fve got my own ax to 
grind, haven’t 1? Our shares are no good to any of 
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lis tintil we can sell tliem. That’s up to you now.” 

Elizabeth was remembering that conversation as 
she sat alone in the huge office. Tbe temptation to 
telephone Alec was overpowering. All she had to 
say was, “I’ve changed my mind.” And get out. She 
did not belong here. She felt so inadequate. 

She looked at the set of intercom buttons on the 
console. Opposite one of ffiem was the name Rhys 
Wir.j.uMs. Elizabetii tieuated a monrent, then flicked 
down the switch. 

Rhys was seated acros-s from her, watching her. 
Elizabeth knew exactly wnat he must be thinking, 
what they were ail tiiiiiking. That she had no busi- 
ness being tiiere. 

“That was quite a bomb you dropped at the 
meeting this morning,” Rhys said- 

“I’m .sorry if I upset everyrme.” 

He grinned. “ “Up.set’ i.s hardly the word. You 
put everyone in a state of shock. It was all sup- 
posed to have been cut-andniried. lire public try re- 
leases were ready to .sertd out.” H- studied her a 
moruent. “Viffial made you decride not to sign, Liz?” 

How could she explain that it was nothing more 
than a feeling, an intuition? He would laugh at her. 
And yet Sara had refused to let Roffe and Sons go 
public. She had to find out why. 

As though reading her thoughts, Rhys said, “Your 
great-great grandfather set this up as a family busi- 
ness, to keep away outsiders. But it was a small 
company then. Things have changed. We’re nmrung 
one of tile biggest drugstores in the world. Whoever 
sits in your father’s chair has to make all the final 
decisions. It’s one hell of a responsibility.” 

She looked at him and wondered whetiier this 
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was Rhys’s vny of telling ho: to get out ’’Will you 
help me?” 

“You know I wilL” 

Ste fek a rush ct relief and she realized how 
much she had been counting on him. 

“The first filing we*d better do,** Rhys said, 
take you co a tour of file plant here. Do you know 
about the {diysical structure d this company?** 

“Notmuch.** 

That was not true, ^izabefii had been in enough 
meetings with Sam over the past few yean to have 
picked up a good deal d knowledge about fiu» 
workings of Rofife and Sons. But she wanted to hear 
it from Rhy^s point of view. 

“We manufacture much mere than drugs, Liz. 
We make chemicals and perfumes and vitanfins and 
hair sprs^ and pestiddes. We produce cosmetics 
and bio-electronic instruments. We have a food 
(fiviskm, and a divisioa of animal nitrates.** Efiza* 
befii was aware of all that, but ito let Rhys go on. 
“We publidi magazines for distribufion to doctors. 
We make adhesives, and building protection agents 
and plastic explosives.’* 

Elizabeth could sense fiiat he was becoming 
caught up by what he was saying, die could hear the 
undertone of pride in his vmce, and she was oddly 
reminded d her father. 

“RoSe and Sons owns factories and holding com- 
panies in over a hundred countries. Every one of 
thran repents to this office.** He paused, as fiiou^ to 
make sure that die undMStood tiie point “Old 
Samuel went into business with a horse and a test 
tube. It’s grown to sixty faekoties around the world, 
ten research centers and a netwenk of thousands d 
salesmen and detail mm and women.** Thi^ were 
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the ones, EHzabedi knew, who called on die doctors 
and hospitals. "Last year, in the United States alone, 
th^ spent over fourteen billion doUats on drugs— > 
and we have a healthy ^are of that market** 

And yet Roffe and Sons was in trouble vdth the 
banks'. Something was wrong. 

Rhys took Elizabeth on a tour of the compan/s 
headquarters* factory. In actuality, the Zurich divi- 
sion was a dozen factories, with seventy-five build- 
ings on the sixty acres of ground. It was a world in 
microcosm, completely self-sustaining. They viated 
the manufacturing plants, the researdi dqiertments, 
die toxicology laboratories, the storage plants. Rhys 
Ivought Elizabeth to a sound stage, where they made 
motion {nctures for research and for their world- 
wide advertising and products diviaons. '*We use 
more film here,** Rhys told Elizabeth, "than die 
major Hollywood studios.** 

They went through the molecular biology depart- 
ment, and the liquid center, where fifty giant stain- 
less steel, glass-li^ tanks hung susperided from the 
ceiling, ^ed with liquids ready to be bottled. They 
saw die tablet-compresaon rocnns, where powders 
were formed into tablets, sized, stamped widi Roffe 
AND Sons, packaged and labeled, without anyone 
ever toucli^ them. Some oi the drugs were etihical 
products, available only on prescripdon, odiets were 
proprietary items, sold over the counter. 

&t apart from the other buildings wme several 
small buildings. These were for the scientists: the 
analytical chemists, biochemists, organic chemists, 
parasitologists, pathologists. 

**More than tiiree hundred sdentists work here,** 
Rltys told Elizabeth. "Most of them are P1 lD.*s. 
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Would you like to see our hundred- millior -dollar 
room?” 

Elizabeth nodded, intriguecL 

It was in an isolated brick building, guarded by a 
uniformed policeman with a gun. Riiys showed his 
security pass, and be and Elizabeth were permitted 
to enter a long corridor witli a steel door at tlie end 
of it The guard used two keys to open the d'.x>r, and 
Elizabeth and Rhys entered. Tbe room contained 
no windows. It was lined from floor to ceiilog with 
shelves fiUed with every variety of bottles, jars and 
tubes. 

“Why do they call this tbe hundrcd-miilicm'doliar 
room?” Elizabeth asked. 

■‘Because that’s what it cost to furnish it See ail 
those compounds on the shelves? None of them have 
names, only numbers. They’re the ones iliat didn’t 
make it. They’re the failures.” 

“But a hundred million — ” 

“For every new drug that works, there are aooat 
a thousand that end up in this room. Some drugs 
are worked on for as long as ten years, and then 
abandoned. A single drug can cost five or ten mil- 
lion dollars in research before we find out that it’s 
no good, or that someone else has beaten us to it 
We don’t throw any of these things away because 
now and then one of our bright young men will 
back into a discovery that can make something in 
this room valuable.” 

The amounts of money involved were awesome. 

“Come on,” Rhys said, “rii show you the Loss 
Room.” 

It was in another building, this one unguarded, 
contaming, like the other rooms, only shelves filled 
with bottles and jars. 
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“We lose tL fortune here too,’’ Rhys said. “But we 
p!au ii that way.” 

“I don’t understand.” 

Rhys walked over to & shelf and picked up a bot- 
tle. It >vas labeled "Botu'isr!!:. ” “Do you know how 
tnaD.y ca.ses of botulisnj there -vere in tlie United 
Srates iast yeir? Iwenty-hve. But it costs us mi]' 
lions VI dollars to ket p this drug in stock.” He 
picked up another bonis at njidom. “This is an 
anudc'te foi rabies. This room Is full of drugs that 
are cures for rare diseases — snrikebites, poisonous 
pjajjis. We furnish them free to the armed forces 
and to hospitals, as a public strrvice.” 

“I like that,” Elizabeth said. Old. Samuel would 
have iiked it t»xv. she thought. 

Rhys look Elizabeth to the capsule rooms, where 
empty bt>ttlss were carried in on a giant conveyor 
belt. By the time they had crossed the room, the bot- 
tles had been .sterilized, filled vith capsules, labeled, 
topped witli cotton, and sealed. All done by auto- 
mation. 

There was a glassblovong factory, an architectural 
center to plan new building-s, a real estate division to 
acquire the land for them. In one building there 
were scores of writers turning out p.amphlets in fifty 
languages, and printing presses to jnint them. 

Some of the departments reminded ^izabeth of 
George Orwell’s 1984. The Sterile Romns were 
bathed in eerie ultraviolet lights. Adjoining rooms 
were painted in different colors — ^wWte, green or 
blue — and tire workers wore uniforms to match. 
Each time the)' entered or left the room, they had to 
go through a s|.)ecial sterilizing chamber. Blue 
workers were locked in for the entire day. Before 
they could cat or rest or go to the toilet, they had to 
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undress, enter a neutral green zone, put on other 
clothes, and reverse the process when tikey returned. 

“I think you’ll find this interesting,” Rhys said. 

They were walking down tiie gray corridor of a 
research building. They reached a door marked 
“RESTMCTBD — DO NOT ENTER.” Rhys pushed the 
door open, and he and Elizabeth walked through. 
They went through a second door and Elizabeth 
found herself in a dimly lit room filled with hun> 
dreds of cages containic^ animals. The room was 
hot and humid, and she felt as if she had suddenly 
been transported to a jungle. As her eyes grew ac- 
customed to the half-light, she saw that the cages 
were filled with monkeys and hamsters and cats and 
white mice. Many of the animals had obscene-look- 
ing growths protruding from various parts of their 
bodies. Some had their heads shaven, and were 
crowned with electrodes that had been implanted in 
their brains. Some of the animals were screaming 
and gibbering, racing around in their cages, while 
others were comatose and lethargic. The noise and 
the stench were unbearable. It was like some kind of 
helL Elizabeth walked up to a cage that contained a 
single white kitten. Its brain was exposed, enclosed 
in a clear plastic covering through which protruded 
half a dozen wires. 

“What — ^what’s going on here?” Elizabeth asked. 

A tall, bearded young man making notes in front 
of a cage explained, “We’re testing a new tran- 
quilizer.” 

“I hope it works," Elizabeth said weakly. “1 think 
I could use it.” And she walked out of the room be- 
fore she could become ack. 

Rhys was at her side in the corridor. “Are you all 
right?” 
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S3ie took a deep breath. ‘*1 — I’m fine. Is all that 
really necessary?” 

Rhys looked at her and replied. “Those experi- 
ments save a lot lives. More than one third of the 
people bom since nineteen fifty are alive <mly be- 
cause of modem drugs. Think about that” 

Elizabeth thought about it 

It took six full days to tour the key buildings, and 
when Elizabeth had finished, she was exhausted, her 
head spinning with the vastness of it And she real- 
ized she was seeing just one Roffe plant There were 
dozens of others scattered around the world. 

The facts and figures were stimning. “It takes 
between five and ten years to market a new drug, 
and out of every two thousand compounds tested, 
we’ll average only three products. . . .” 

And “. . . RoSe and Sons has three himdred peo- 
ple working here in quality control alone.” 

And . . WOTld^de, RoSe and Sons is responsi- 
ble tor over half a million emplo 3 fees. . . 

And “. . . our gross income last year was . . 

Elizabeth listeited, trying to digest the incredible 
figures that Rhys was throwing at her. She had 
knowp that the company was large, but “large” was 
such an anonymous word. Having it actually trans- 
lated into terms of people and money was staggering. 

That night as Elizabeth lay in l^d, recalling all 
the things she had seen and heard, she was filled with 
an overpowering feeling of inadequacy. 

Ivo: Believe me, cara, it is much better to leave 
(dl tMs to us. You don't understand these things. 

Alec: / think you should sell but I have an ax 
to grind. 

Waltuer: Why bdther yourself with this? You 
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can go off anymhere you like and enjoy your money. 

They were right, all d thm, Elizab^h thought 
Fm going to get out and let them do what th^ like 
with the company. I t!o not belong in this position. 

TIte mouient she motto the dechdon, ^e felt a 
deep sense of relief. She fell asleep almost Imme^ 
diateiy. 

The following day, Friday, was the b^uming ot 
a hohday weekend. When Elizabeth arrived at the 
office, she sent far Rhy« to announce her decision. 

“Mr. ‘A'jJiiams had to Sy to Nairobi last night,” 
Kate Krling inforrriixl hei’. “He said to fell yon he 
would be back on Tuesday. Can anyone else help 
you?” 

Elizabeth hesitated. "Put m a call to Sr Alec, 
please.” 

“Yes, Mis.^ RcJfe.” Kate added, a note erf hesita- 
tion in her voice, “A package for you was delivered 
this morning by the police department. It contain; 
the persona] beionginp your father had with him at 
Chamonix.” 

The tnendon of Sam brought back that sharp 
sense of loss, of grieL 

“The police apologized because they could not 
give it to your messenger, it was already on its v.'ay 
to you.” 

Elizabeth frowned. “My messenger?” 

“The man you sent to Chamtmix to jwck it up.” 

“I didn’t send anyone, to Chamonix.” It was ob- 
viously some bureaucratic mix-up. “Where is it?” 

“1 put it in your closet.” 

There was a Vuitton suitcase, containing Sam’s 
clothes, and a locked attach^ case with a key taped 
to it Probably company reports. She would let Rhys 
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handle them. Then she remembered that he was 
away. Well, she dedded, die would go away Ux the 
weekend too. She looked at the attachd case and 
thought, Pediaps there’s something pasonal bdong- 
ing to Sam. I’d better lode at it first 

Kate Erling buzzed. ’’Fm sorry, Miss RoSe. SSr 
Alec’s out of the office.” 

“Leave a message for him to call me, please. Fll 
be at the villa in Sardinia. Leave the same message 
for Mr. Palazzi, Mr. Gasm^ and Mr. MaiteL” 

She would teU them all that she was leaving, that 
they could sell the stock, do as they pleased with 
the company. 

She was looking forward h> the Itmg weekend. 
The villa was a retreat & soothing cocoon, where 
she could be alone to think about herself and her 
future. Events had been flung at her so rafMdly fliat 
she had had no chance to put things into any kind 
of perspective. Sam’s accident — ^Elizabedi’s mind 
tripped over the word “death”; inheriting the con- 
trolluig stock of RoSe and Sons; the urgent pees* 
sure from the family to let the company go pi^lia 
And the company itself. The awestmie heartbeat of 
a behemotli whose power spaimed the world. It was 
too much to cope with all at cmce. 

When she flew to Sardinia late that aftrnnoon, 
Elizabeth had the attach^ case with hw. 
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18 


She took a taxi from the airport There was no one 
at the villa because it had been closed, and Eliza- 
beth had not told anyone she was coming. She let 
herself in and walked slowly through the large 
f amili ar rooms and it was as if she had never been 
away. She had not realized how much she had 
missed this place. It seemed to Elizabeth that the 
few happy memories of her childhood had been here. 
It felt strange to be alone in this labyrinth where 
there had always been half a dozen servants bustling 
around, cooking, cleaning, polishing. Now there was 
only herself. And the echoes of the past 

l^e left Sam’s attach^ case in the downstairs hall- 
way and carried her suitcase upstairs. With the habit 
of long years, she started to head for her bedroom 
in the center of the hallway, then stopped. Her fa- 
ther’s room was at the far end. Elizabeth turned and 
walked tOMrard it She opened the doca: slowly, be- 
cause while her nund imderstpod the reality, some 
deep, atavistic instinct made her half expect to see 
Sam thmre, to bear the sound ci bis voice. 

The room was empty, course, and nothing had 
changed since Qizabeth had last seen it It ccm- 
tained a large double bed, a beautiful highboy, a 
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dressing table, two comfortable overstaffed chairs, 
and a couch in front of the fireplace. Elizabeth set 
down her suitcase and walked over to the window. 
The iron shutters had been closed against the late 
September sun, and the draperies were drawn. She 
opened them wide and let the fresh mountain air 
flow in, soft and cool with the promise of fall. She 
would sleep in this room. 

^izabeth returned downstairs and went into the 
library. She sat down in one of the comfortable 
leaflier chairs, rubbing her hands along the sides. 
This was where Rhys always sat when he had a con- 
ference with her father. 

She thought about Rhys and wi^ed fliat he were 
here with her. She remembered the night he had 
thought her back to school after the diimer in Paris, 
and how she had gone back to her room and had 
written “Mrs. Rhys Williams” over and over. On an 
impulse Elizabeth walked over to the desk, picked 
up a pen and slowly wrote “Mrs. Rhys Williams.” 
^ koked at it and smiled. “1 wond^,” ^e mocked 
hoself aloud, “how many other idiots are doing the 
same thing right now?” 

She turned her thoughts away from Rhys, but 
still he was at the back of her mind, pleasantly 
comforting. She got up and wandered around the 
house. She explored the large, old-fashioned kitchen, 
with its wood-burning stove, and two ovens. 

Sie walked over to the r^geratbr and opened it 
It was empty. She should have anticipated that with 
the house shut down. Because the refrigerator was 
empty, ^ became suddenly hungry. She searched 
the cuf^ards. There were two small cans of tuna 
flsh, a half-filled jar of Nescafe, and an unopened 
package of crackers. If she was going to be her for a 
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long weekend, Elizabeth decided, she had better do 
scane planning. Radier than diive into town for evety 
meal, she wo^ shop at one of the little mariraSB in 
Cala di Volpe and stock miough food for sesveral 
days. A utiliQr Jeep was always kept in the carport 
and she wmideied if it was still there. She went to 
the back of the kitchen and through the door dutt led 
to the carport, and there was the Jeepi EHzabefli 
walked back into the kitchen, where, cm a board be- 
hind the cupboard, were hooks with labeled k^ on 
them. She found the key to the Jeq> and returned to 
the carport Would there be gasoline in it? She 
turned the key and pressed the starter. Almost hn- 
mediately die motor sparked into life. So iftor {xob- 
lem was eliminated. In the morning she would drive 
into to#a and pidr whatever groomies she 
needed. 

She went bade into die hous^ As she walked 
across die tiled floor of the reception hall, die could 
hear the echo of her footsteps, and it was a hollow, 
lonely sound. She wished that Alec would call, and 
even as die was thinking it die tetefdione rang, 
startling her. She walked to it and picked it upu 
“HeUo.” 

“Elizabeth. It’s Alec here.” 

Elizabeth laughed aloud. 

“What’s so fonny?” 

“You wouldn’t believe me if I told you. Whme 
are you?” 

“Down in Oloucestn.” And Elizabeth felt a sud- 
den, urgent impulse to see him, to tell him her deci- 
sion about the company. But not over the t el gpbone. 
“Would you do me a favor, Alec?” 

“You know I wilL” 
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“Could you fly down here for the weekend? Fd 
like to discuss something with you.” 

There was only the slightest hesitation, and then 
Alec said, “Of course.” 

Not a word about what engagements he would 
have to break, how inconvenient it might be. Just 
“Of course.” That was Alec. 

Elizabeth forced herself to say, “And bring 
Vivian.” 

“Fm afraid she won’t be able to come. She’s — ah 
-Hrather involved in London. 1 can arrive tomonow 
morning. Will that do?” 

“Perfect. Let me know what time, and FU jnck 
you up at the airport” 

“It will be simpler if I just take a taxL” 

“All right Thank you, Alec. Very much.” 

When Elizabeth replaced the receiver, riie was 
feeling infinitely better. 

She knew she had made the right decision. She 
was in this position only because Sam had died be- 
fore he had had the time to name his successor. 

Elizabeth wondered who the next president of 
RoSe and Sons would be. The boar^ could decide 
that for themselves. She thought abouTit from Sam’s 
point of view, and the name that sprang instantly 
to mind was Rhys Williams. The others were com- 
petent in their own areas, but Rhys was the only one 
who had a working knowledge of tiie company’s 
complete global operation. He was brilliant and 
effective. The problem, of course, was that Rhys was 
not eligible to be president. Because he was not a 
Roffe, <x married to a Roffe, he could not even sit 
on the board. 

Elizabeth walked into the hallway and saw her 
father’s attachd case. She hesitated. Thme was hard- 
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ly any point in her going through it now. S3ie could 
give it to Alec when he arrived in the morning. Still, 
if there was something personal in it . . . She carried 
it into the library, set it on the desk, untaped the key 
and opened the little locks on each side. In the cen* 
ter of the case lay a large manila envelope. Eliza- 
beth opened it and removed a sheaf of typewritten 
papers l;^g loosely in a cardboard cover labeled; 

Mr. Sam Ropfb 

CONFIDENTIAI. 

No COPIES, 

It was obviousfy a report of some kind, but with- 
out anyone’s name on it so that Elizabeth could not 
know who had drawn it. She started to skim through 
the report, then slowed down, then stopped. She 
could not believe what she was reading. She carried 
the papers over to an armchair, kicked off her shoes, 
curled hor le^ up xmdemeath her and turned to 
page one again. 

This time she read every word, and riie was filled 
with horror. 

It was an astonishing document, a confidential 
report of an investigation into a series of events that 
had occurred over the past year. 

In Chile a chemical plant owned by Rc^e and 
Sons had exploded, sending tons of pcnsonous 
materials spouting over a ten-square-mile area. A 
dozen people had been killed, hundreds more had 
been taken to hospitals. All the livestock had died, 
the vegetation was poisoned. The entire region had 
had to be evacuated. The lawsuits filed against Roffe 
and Sons had run into hundreds of millions of dol- 
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lars. But fhe shocking thing was that the explodon 
had been deliberate. The report read: “The Chilean 
govemmenfs investigation into the accident was 
cursory. Ihe offidal attitude seems to be: the Com- 
pany is ridi, the people are poor, let the Company 
pay.^ There is no question in the minds of our in- 
vestigating staff but that it was an act of sabotage, by 
a person or persons unknown, using plastic ex- 
plosives. Because of the antagonistic official attitude 
here, H will be impossible to prove.” 

Elizabeth remembered the incident only too welL 
Newspapers and magazines had been full of horror 
stories complete with photographs of the victims, and 
the world’s press had attacked Roffe and Sons, 
accusing it of being careless and indifferent to hu- 
man suffering. It had damaged the image of the 
company badly. 

The next section of the report dealt with majm: 
research {ffojects that Roffe and Sons’ scientists had 
been working on for a numb^ of years. There were 
four {^ojects listed, each of them of inestimable 
potential Value. Combined, they had cost more than 
fif^ million dollars to develop. In each case a rival 
pharmaceutical firm had applied for a patent to one 
of fhe products, just ahead of Roffe and Sons, using 
the idratical formula. The report continued: “One 
isolated incident might have been put down as co- 
inddence. In a field where dozens of companies are 
working in related areas, it is inevitable that several 
companies mi^t be working on the same type of 
product But four such inddents in a period of a 
few months totct us to the conclusion that aomeone 
in the employ of Roffe and Sons gave or sold the 
leseardi material to the competitive firms. Because 
of fhe secret nature of the mrperiments, and the fact 
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that they were conducted in widely separated labora- 
tories under conditions of maximum security, our 
investigatiGn indicates that the person, or persons, 
behind this would need to have access to top security 
clearances. We therefore conclude that whoever is 
re^nsible is someone in the highest executive 
echelon of RoSe and Sons.” 

There was more. 

A large batch of toxic drugs had been mislabeled 
and shipped. Before they could be recalled there 
were several deaths, and more bad publicity for the 
company. No one could learn where the wrong 
labels had come from. 

A deadly toxin had disappeared from a heavily 
guarded laboratory. Within an hour an tmidentined 
person had leaked the story to the newspapers and 
started a scare-hunt 

The afternoon shadows had long since lengthened 
into evening, and the night air had turned chilly. 
Elizabeth remained totally absorbed in the docu- 
ment she held in her hands. When the study became 
dark, she switched on a lamp and continued to read, 
the horror piled on honor. 

Not even the dry, terse tone of the r^rt could 
conceal the drama in it One thing was clear. Some- 
one was methodically attempting to damage or 
destroy Roffe and Sons. 

Someone in the highest echelon of the compmy. 
On the last page was a marginal note in her father’s 
neat precise handwriting. “Additional pressure on 
me to let the company go public? Trap the bastard.” 

She remembered now how worried Sam had been, 
and tm sudden secrecy. He had not known whom to 
trust 
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Elizabeth looked at the front page of the tep(»t 
again. “No oopms.** 

Elizabeth was sure the report had been done by 
an outside investigative agency. So in all probability 
no cHie had been aware of this report but Sam. And 
now herself. The guilty person had no idea he was 
under suspicion. Had Sam known who he was? Had 
Sam confronted him before his accident? Elizabeth 
had no way of knowing. All she knew was that there 
was a traitor. 

Someone in the highest echelon of the compmy. 

No one else would have the opportunity or the 
ability to carry out so much destructio" on so many 
different levels. Was that why Sam had -fused to let 
the company go public? Was he trying lo find the 
guilty person first? Once the company /as sold, it 
would be impossible to conduct a seen investiga- 
tion, with every move being reported to a group of 
strangers. 

Elizabeth thought about the board meeting, and 
how they had urged her to selL -\11 of them. 

Elizabeth suddenly felt very alone in the house. 
The loud ringing of the telephone made her jump. 
She walked over to it and picked.it up. “Hello?" 

“Liz? It’s Rhys. I just received your message." 

She was glad to hear his voice, but she suddenly 
remembered why Ae had called him. To tell him 
that she was going to sign the papers, let the com- 
pany be sold. In a few short homrs everything had 
completely changed. Elizabeth glanced out into the 
baUway, at the portrait of old Samuel He had 
founded this company and had fought for it. Eliza- 
beth’s father had built it up, helped turn it into a 
giant, had lived for it, dedicated himself to it 

“^ys,” Elizabeth said, “Fd like to have a board 
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meeting Tuesday. Two o'clock. Would you please 
arrange for everyone to be there?" 

“Tuesday at two o’clock,” Rhys agreed. “Any- 
thing else?” 

She heatated. “No. That’s all. Thank you.” 

EliTabeth slowly replaced the receiver. She was 
going to fight them. 

She was high on a mountain with her father, 
climbing at his ade. DorCt look down, Sam kept 
saying, and Elizabeth disobeyed, and there was 
nofiling below but thousands of feet of empty space. 
There was a loud rumble of thunder, and a bolt of 
lightning came hurtling toward them. It hit Sam’s 
rope and set it on fire, and Sam started falling 
through space. Elizabeth watched her fathei^s body 
tumble end over end, and she began to scream, but 
her screams were drowned out by the roar of the 
thunder. 

Elizabeth awakened suddenly, her nigh^(^wn 
drenched with per^iration. her heart pounding wUd- 
ly. There was a loud clap of thunder, and she looked 
toward the window and saw that it was pouring out- 
side. The wind was dnvmg the ram into the bed- 
room through the open French doors. Quickly, 
Elizabeth got out of bed, crossed over to file doors 
and pushed them tightly shut. She looked out at the 
storm clouds that filled the sky, and at the li ghtnin g 
flashes across file horizon, but she was not seeing 
them. 

She was thinking about her dream. 

In file morning the storm had passed over the 
island, leaving only a light drizzle. Elizabeth hoped 
that &e weather would not delay Alec’s arriv al. 
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After reading the report she desp^ately needed 
someone to talk to. In the meantime she decided it 
would be a good idea to put it away in a secure 
place. There was a safe up in the tower room. She 
would keep it there. Elizabeth bathed, put on a pair 
of old slacks and a sweater, and went down into the 
library to get the report 
It was gone. 



CHAPTER 

19 


The room looked as though a hurricane had swept 
through it The storm had blown open the French 
doors during the night, and the wind and the rain 
had wreaked havoc, scattering everything before it 
A few loose pages of the report lay on the wet rug, 
but the rest of the pages had obviously been carried 
away by the wind. 

Elizabeth stepped to the French mndows and 
looked out She could see no papers on the lawn, but 
the wind could easily have blown them over the 
cliff. That must have been what happened. 

No COPIES. She must find out the name of the 
invesrigatoT Sam had hired. Perhaps Kate Erling 
would know. But Elizabeth could not be sure now 
that Sam had trusted Kate. This had become like a 
terrible game, where no one could trust anybody. 
She would have to move very carefully. 

Elizabeth suddenly remembered that there was no 
food in the house. She could shop at Gala di Volpe 
find be back before Alec arrived. She went to toe 
hall closet and got her raincoat and a scarf for her 
hair. Later, when the rain let up, she would search 
the grounds for the missing papers. She went into 
toe kitchen and took the key to the Jeep from the 
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key rack. SJie walked out the back door that led to 
thecaipcnt 

Eliz^th started die engine and carefully backed 
die Jeep out of the carport She turned it around 
and headed out the private driveway, braking to slow 
down because of the wet surface. At the bottom of 
the driveway die turned right mito die narrow 
pioontain road that led to the little village of 6ala 
di Volpe below. There was no traffic on the ro^ at 
this hour, but dmre seldom was, tor few housed' had 
been built up this high. Elizabedi glanced down to 
her left and saw that the sea below had becxnae dark 
and angry, swollen with the night storm. 

Sbe <tov6 riowly, for this part of the road be- 
came treacherous. It was narrow, with two lanes 
that had been cut into the side of the mountain, 
along a sheer precipice. On the inside lane was the 
solid rock of the mountain, and on the outside, a 
drop dt hundreds dL feet to the sea below. Elizabedi 
kept as close as she could to die inside lane, braking 
to fight the momentum erf the steep mountain 
gradient 

The car was appioadiing a sharp curve. Auto- 
matically, Ozabeth put her foot on the brakes to 
slow the Jeep down. 

Ihe brakes were dead. 

It todr a long moment to register. Elizabedi 
pressed again, harder, pushing down on the pedal 
with all hm strengdt and her heart began to pound 
as die Jeep kept gathexieg speed. It took the curve 
and was moving faster now, racing down die steqi 
mmifitaifi road, gaintiig momentum widi each sec- 
ond. Sie pressed down on the toikes again. They 
were useless. 

Another curve lay ahead. Elizabedi was afraid to 
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take ho: eyes off the road to look at the speedometer, 
but out of the CQm» of hn: eye she could see the 
needle racing upward and she was filled with an icy 
terror. She reaped the curve and skidded around it. 
mudi too &st Ihe back wheels ^d toward die edge 
of the precipice, then the tires found their traction 
and the Jeep plunged forward again, hurtling down 
the steqi road ahead. Tbere was nothing to stop it 
now, no barriers, no controls, only die swift roQer- 
coaster ride down, and the deadly, beckoning curves 
ahead. 

Elizabeth's mind raced frandcally, seeking some 
escape. She thought of jumping. She risked a quick 
look at the speedometer. She was going seventy 
miles an hour now, and building up speed every mo- 
ment, trapped between the solid mountain wall on 
one side and the deadly drop into space on the other. 
She was going to die. And in an instant revelation, 
Elizabeth knew that she was bdng murdered, and 
that her father had been murdered. Sam had read 
the report, and he had been killed. As she was go- 
ing to be killed. And she had no idea who her mur- 
derer was, who hated them enough to do this ter- 
rible thing. Somehow she could have bmne it better 
if it had been a stranger. But it was someone she 
knew, somerme who knew her. Faces flashed through 
her mind. Alec . . . Ivo . . . Walther . . . Charles . . . 
It had to be one them. Someone in the highest 
echeUm of ihe company 

Ifer deatih would be listed as an accident, as 
Sam's had been. Elizabeth was crying now, silently, 
her tears mixing with the fine mist rain that was 
falliiig, but she was not even aware of it The Jeep 
was beghming to skid out of control <ni the wet 
surface, and Elizabeth fought to keep the wheels on 
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the road. She knew it was cmly a matter ct seconds 
b^ore ^ hurtled over the cM, into ob]ivi<m. Her 
body became rigid, and her hands were numb from 
grii^mig the steering wheel There was nothing in 
the universe now but herself, careering down die 
mountain road, with the roaring wind tugging at 
her, saying Come join me, tearing at the car, trying 
to posh it over the brink of die chff. The Jeep started 
into anodier ridd, and Elizabedi fought desperately 
to straighten it out, remembering what she had been 
taught Steer into the skid, tdways into the skid, and 
the rear wheels straightened out and the car con* 
tinued racing downhill EUzabeth stole another quick 
glance at the speedometer . . . eighty miles an hour. 
She was catapulting toward a steqi hairpin curve 
ahead, and she knew she was not going to make this 
one. 

Something in her mind seemed to freeze, and it 
was as if there was a thin veil between her and 
reality. She heard her father's voice saying. What 
are. you doing dawn here diode in the dark? and he 
was picking her up and carrying her to bed and she 
was on stage dancing and turning and turning and 
taming and riie could not stop, and Mme. Net- 
turova was screaming at her (or was it the wind?) 
and Rhys was there, saying. Haw many times does a 
girl have her twenty-first birthday? And Elizabeth 
tiiought, ni nevm see Rhys again, and riie screamed 
his name and the veil disaxipeared, but the ni^t- 
rnare was still there. The sharp curve was looming 
closer now, tiie car speeding toward it like a bullet. 
She would go over the cliff. Let it happen quickly, 
she prayed silently. 

At that moment, to die right, just before the 
hairpin curve, Elizabeth caught a glimpse a small 
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firebreak trdl tbat ha4 been cut through file rode, 
going up the mountainside. She had to make a ded* 
Sion in a split second. She had no idea where the 
trail led. All she knew was that it went upward, 
that it might slow h^ momentum, pve bm* a dianca 
And she took It At the last instant as the Jeqp 
reached the trail, Efizabeth swung the wheel hard 
to the right The rear ^eds started to skid, but file 
front wheels were on the gravel road and the mo- 
mentum gave them enou^ traction to hold. The 
Jeep was now hurtling upward, and Elizabefii was 
fighting the wheet trying to keepihe car on the nar- 
row n^. There was a thin line of trees and their 
branches were slashing at hm as die raced by fiKam, 
tearing at her face and her hands. 9ie lodced ahead, 
and to her horror, she could see file Tyrrhenian Sea 
below. The path had merely led to the ofiiM aide of 
the cliff. There was no safety h^ at alL 

She was getting closer and closer to the brink 
now, moving too fast to jump frrnn file Je^. The 
edge of the cliff was just ahead of her, the sea hun- 
dreds feet below. As the Jeep hurtled toward file 
edge, it went into a wild skid, and the last thing 
Elizabeth remembered was a tree looming up in 
front of her and th^ an explosimi that seemed to fill 
the universe. 

After that the world became still and white and 
peaceful and silent 
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She opened her eyes and she was in a hospital bed 
and the first thing she saw was Alec Nichols. 

“There’s nofiiing in the house far you toi eat,** 
{^e whispered, and started to cry. 

Alec’s eyes filled with pain, and he put his aims 
around her and held her close. “Elizabethl” 

And she mumbled, “It’s all right, Alec. Every- 
thing is fine.” 

And it was. Every inch of her bocfy felt bruised 
and beaten, but she was alive, and she could not be- 
lieve it She remembered die terror of that drive 
down the mountain, and her body went cold. 

“How long have I been here?” Her voice was 
weak and hoarse. 

“They brought you in two days ago. You’ve bear 
unconscious since then. The doctor says it was a 
miiacle. According to everybody who saw the scene 
of the accident, you should be dead. A service crew 
came ar^oss you and rushed you in here. You have 
a concusrion and a hell a lot of bruises, but, 
thank the Lord, there's nothing brdren.” He kmked 
at her, puzzled, and said, “What were you doing up 
there on that firebreak road?” 

Elizabeth told him. 9ie could see the horror on 
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Us face as he lived through the terrible ride with 
her. He kept repeating, “Oh, my God,” over and 
over. When Elizabeth had finished, Alec was pale. 
"What a stufad, terrible acddentl” 

“It wasn’t an accident, Alec.” 

He looked at her, puzzled. “I don’t understand.” 

How could he? He had not read the report. 
Elizabeth said, “Someone tampered with the brakes.” 

He shook his head incredulously. “Why would 
anyone do that?” 

“Because — ” She could not tell him. Not yet She 
trusted Alec more than she trusted anyone else, but 
she was not ready to talk. Not imtil she felt stronger, 
not until she had had time to think . 

“I don’t know,” she said evasively. *Tm just sure 
someone did.” 

She watched him and she could read the chang- 
ing expressions on his face. They went from disbe- 
lief to puzzlement to anger. 

tWell, we’re certainly gcwg to find out” His 
Toice was grim. 

He picked up the telephone, and a few minutes 
later he was talking to the Chief of Police in Olbia. 
“lUs is Alec Nichols,” he said. “1 — Yes, she’s fine, 
tfiatik you. . . . Thank you. m teU her. Fm calling 
about the Jeep she was driving. Could you tell me 
where it is? . . . Would you keep it there, please? 
And Fd like you to get hold of a good mechanic. 
FU be there in half an hour.” He replaced the re- 
ceiver. “It’s in the police garage. I’m going over.” 

"Fm coming with you.” 

He looked at her in surprise. “The doctor said you 
must stay in bed for at least another day or two. 
You can’t — ^ 

"Fm coming with you,” she insisted stubbornly. 
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ForQr-five minutes later Elizabeth checked her 
bruised and swells body out of the hospital over a 
doett^s protests, and was on her way to the police 
garage with Alec Nidkols. 

Luigi Ferraro, the Chief dl Police Olbia, was 
a swa^y, middle-aged Sardo, with a large stomach 
and bandy legs. Next to him was Detective Bruno 
Campagna, who towered over his chiei Campagna 
was a muscularly built man in his fifties, with an air 
of solid cmnpetoice. He stood next to Elizabeth and 
Alec, watching a mechanic examine die underside 
of a Jeep that was raised on a hydraulic hoist The 
1^ front fender and radiator had been sma^ed, and 
they were streaked with the sap of the trees they had 
crashed into. Elizabeth had felt feint at her first 
sight of the car, and she had had to lean on Alec 
for support He looked at her with concern. "Axe 
you sure you’re up to this?” 

*T feel fine,” Elizabeth lied. She felt weak and 
terribly tired. But she had to see for herself. 

The mechanic wiped his hands on a greasy cloth 
and walked over to the group. "They don’t build 
them like that no more,” he said. 

Thank God. Elizabeth thought 

"Any other car woulda been in bits and pieces.” 

"What about the brakes?” Alec asked. 

“The brakes? They’re in perfect condition.” 

Qizabetb felt a sudden sense of umeality en- 
gulfing her. “What — what do you mean?” 

“They’re workin’ fine. The accident didn’t hurt 
them at alL That’s what I meant when 1 said feat 
they don’t build — ** 

"That’s impossible,” Elizabeth interrupted. "The 
brakes weren’t working on feat Jeep.” 
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*7^ss Roffe believes that someone tampered vdth 
diem,** Chief Ferraro explained. 

The mechanic shook his head. **No, sir.” He 
walked back to the Jeep and pointed to the under- 
dde. “There’s only two ways you can fregare — ” 
He turned to Elizabeth. “Excuse me, signorina— 
screw up the brakes on a Jeep. You can either cut 
die brake links or you can loosen this nut” — ^he 
indicated a piece of metal on the ttndeiside-—“and 
let the brake fluid run out You can see for yourself 
diat diis link is solid, and 1 diecked the brake drum. 
IfsfuU.” 

Chief Ferraro said to Elizabeth soodungly, “I can 
understand how in your condition it could — ** 

“Just a moment.” Alec interrupted. He turned to 
the mechanic. "Isn’t it possible that tiiose links were 
cut and then replaced or that someone drained the 
brake fltnd and then filled it again?” 

The mechanic shook his head stubbornly. “Mister, 
those links ain’t been touched.” He took his rag 
again and carefully wiped off the oil around the nut 
that held the brake fluid. “See this nut? If anyone 
had loosened it. there’d be fresh wrench marks on 
it ni guarantee that no one’s touched it in the last 
six months. There’s not a thing wrong with these 
brakes. ni show you.” 

He walked over to flie wall and pulled a switch. 
Ihere was a udiirring sound and the hydraulic lift 
b^an to lower the Jeep to the floor. They watched 
as the mechanic got in it started the engine and 
backed the Jeep up. When it was touching the back 
wall, he put the Jeep in first gear and pressed down 
on the accelerator. The car raced toward Detective 
Campagna. Elizabefli opraed her mouth to scream, 
and at that instant the Jeep jerked to a stop an inch 
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away firom bim. Hie mechanic igncned flie look l2ie 
detective gave him and said, “See? These brakes are 
perfect” 

They were aH kwldng at Elizabeth now, and 
she knew nhat they woe thinking. But diat did 
not change the terror of that ride down the moon* 
tain. She could feel her foot presdng on, the brakes, 
and nothing happening. Yet the police medianio 
had proved that they worked. Unless he was in 
on it And diat meant die Cbi^ of Police probaibly 
knew too. Tm becmning parandac, Elizabedi 
thought 

Alec said helplessfy, ”Elizabeth — ** 

“When I drove that Jeep, those brakes were not 
working.” 

Alec studied her for a moment then said to the 
mechanic, “Lef s suppose that somemie did arrange 
it so that the brakes on this Jeep wouldn't work. 
How else could it have been drme?” 

Detective Campagna spoke up. “They could have 
wet the brake lining.” 

Elizabeth could feel an exdtement stirring in 
her. “What would happen if they did that?” 

Detective Campagna said, “When the brake 
lining {U'essed against the drum, it would have no 
tracticMi." 

The mechanic nodded. “He’s right The only 
thing is — " He turned to Elizabeth. “Were your 
brakes working when you started driving?” 

Elizabeth rememb^ed using the brakes to back 
out of die carport and braking again later when 
she came to the first curves. “Yes,” she said, “they 
were working.” 

“There’s your answer,” the mechanic said &!<• 
umphandy. “Your brakes got wet in the rain.” 
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*19old 00 ,** Alec objected. **Why couldn't some- 
oaott have wet them before she started?" 

"Because " the medianic said patientfy, "if any- 
one had wet diem before she started, she wouldn'ta 
had no brakes at all" 

The Chief of Police turned to Elizabedi. "Rain 
can be dangerous, hfiss Roffe. Particularly on these 
narrow mountain roads. This sort of thing happens 
all too often." 

Alec was watching Elizabeth, not knowing what 
to do next She felt like a fool. It had been an ac- 
cident after alL She wanted to get out of here. She 
looked at the Chief of Police. “I — I’m sorry to have 
put yon to all this trouble." 

"Please. It is a pleasure. I mean — I am distressed 
rdiout the drcumstances, but it is always a pleasure 
to be service. Detecdve Campagna will drive 
you back to your villa." 

Alec sdd to her. "If yon don’t mind my saying 
so^ old girl, you look ghastly. Now, I want you to 
hop into your bed and stay there for a few days. TU 
opto some groceries by telephone." 

"H I stay in bed, who’s going to cook?" 

"I am," Alec declared. 

That evening he prepared dinner and served it to 
Elizabeth in bed. 

Tm a&aid Pm not a very good cook," he said 
cheerfully, as he set a tray down in front of 
Elizabeth. 

It was the understatement ot the year, Elizabeth 
diouight. Atec was a terrible cook. Every rfish was 
eitiher burned, underdone or oveisalted. But she 
maiutged to eat, partly because she was starving, and 
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partly because she did not want to hurt Alec’s feel* 
ings. He sat with her, making cheerful small talk. 
Not a word about what a fool she had made of 
herself at the police garage. Sie loved him for it 

The two of them spent the next few days at the 
villa, widi Elizabeth remaining in bed, and Alec 
fussing aver her, cooking all the meals, reading 
to her. During that time it seemed to Elizabeth 
that the telephone never stopped ringing. Ivo and 
Simonetta called every day to see how she was, 
and Hdline and Charles, and Walther. Even Vivian 
called. They all offered to come and stay with her. 

“I’m really all right” she told them. “There’s 
no reason for you to come. I’ll be returning to 
Zurich in a few days.” 

Rhys W illiams called. Elizabeth had not realized 
bow much she had missed him until she beard the 
sound of his voice. 

“I hear you decided to give Hdl^e some com- 
petition,” he said. But she could hear the concern 
m his voice. 

“Wrong. I only race on mountains, downliill.” It 
was incredible to her that she could joke about it 
now. 

Rhys said, “Fm glad you’re all right Liz.” 

His tone, as much as his words, warmed her. She 
wondered if he was with another woman now, and 
who she was. It would be someone beautiful, of 
course. 

Datum her. 

“Did you know you made the headlines?” Rhys 
asked. 

“No.” 
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** *Hdress narrow^ escapes deatii in car accident 
Only a few wedcs idler ha fadier, tbe weltknown 
•>-* Yon can write die red of the sfcsy yoandf.** 

They spoke on die phone for half an hour, and 
when EGzabedi hung np dw was feeling nmdi better. 
Rhys seoned^ so gendnely interested in her, and 
concerned. She wondered whetha he made every 
woman he knew feel that way dxmt him. It was 
pert of his charm. She remembered how th^ had 
cdebrated her birthdays together. Mrs. Rhys Wil- 
liams. 

Alec walked into die bedroom. He said, **You 
look like the Cheshire cat" 

“Do I?” 

Rhys had always been able to make her fed diat 
way. Perhi^ she draught 1 should tell Rlqfs about 
the confidential report 

Alec had arranged for one of the compaiqp' planes 
to fly dim back to Zorich. 

*1 hate to take you back so soon," he said apol- 
ogetically, “but dieie are some rather urgent deci- 
sions that have to be made." 

Ihe flight to Zurich was nneventfuL There were 
reporters at die airport. Efizabeth made a brief 
statmmit about her accident and thmi Alec had 
her safely inside the limousine and they were on 
their way to the company headquarters. 

She was in the conference room with all the 
members of the board, and Rhys, presmit The 
meeting had been going on for the duee hours, 
and the air was stale with dgar and dgarette smoke. 
Blizabeth was still shaken from h» eiqieiience, and 
she had a pounding headache— -ATorii/ng to be con- 
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cemed tAoui, Miss Roffe. When the concussion 
wears off, the headaches will go away. 

She koked around the room, at the tense, angry 
faces. “IVe decided not to sell,** Elizabeth hiul told 
them. They drought she was being arbitiaiy and 
stubborn. If they rmly knew how close she had 
come to ^ving in. But now it was impossible. Some* 
one in this room was an enemy. If she quit now, 
it would be his victory. 

They had all tried to convince her, eadbi in his 
ownfasbioiL 

Alec said reasonably, "Roffe and Sons needs an 
experienced prendent, Elizabeth. Particularly now. 
For your own sake, as well as everyone else*s, 1 
would like to see you walk away &om this.** 

Ivo used his charm. **You*re a beautiful young 
girl, carisdma. The whole world is yours. Why do 
you want to become a slave to something as dull as 
business when you could be out, having a wmider* 
ful time, traveling — 

“Fve traveled,*’ Elizabeth said. 

Charles used Gallic logic. **You happen to hold 
the controlling stock, through a tragic acddent, 
but it makes no sense for you to try to run the com- 
pany. We have serious problems. You will only 
make them worse.** 

Walther spoke bluntly. “The company is in 
enough trouble. You have no idea how much 
trouble. If you do not sell now, it wUl be too late.** 
Elizabeth felt as though she were under si^e. 
She listened to them aU, studying them, evaluating 
what they were telling her. Each of tnem based 
his argument oa the good of the company — ^yet one 
of them was working to destroy it 

One thing was clear. They all wanted her to get 
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out, to let them sell their stock, and bring in out- 
siders to take over Roffe and Sons. Elizabedi knew 
that the moment she did that, bar chances finding 
out udio was behind this were finMied. As long as 
she stayed here, on toe inside, there was toe pos- 
sibility that toe could leam who was sabotaging toe 
company. She would stay only as long as toe had 
to. She had not q>ent toe last finee years with Sam 
witoout learning something about toe butoiess. With 
toe help of toe expoienced staff he had built up, toe 
would continue to carry out he^ £ato»'s policies. 
The intotence from all toe board members that she 
get out now only made her more stubbornly deter- 
mined to remain. 

^e decided it was time to end toe meeting. 

•Tve made my deciaon,” Elizabeth said. "I don’t 
plan to run this company alone. I’m aware of how 
much I have to leam. 1 know I can count on all 
of you to help me. We’ll deal with toe problems one 
by one.” 

She sat'at the head of toe table, still pale from 
her accident, looking small and defenseless. 

Ivo tiuew op his hands helplessly. "Can’t anyone 
talk lo^ into her?” 

Rhys turned to Elizabeto and snuled. ”1 think 
everyone’s going to have to go along wito whatever 
toe lady wants to do.” 

"Thank you, Rhys.” Elizabeto looked at toe 
others. "There’s one tlung more. Since Fm taking 
my father’s place, 1 think it would be best to make 
itofBknal.” 

Charles stared at her. "Yon mean — yon want to 
become president?” 

“In effect,” Alec remiiKied him dryly, "Elizabeto 
is already pieadent She’s merely toowing us toe 
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courtesy of letting us handle the situation grace* 
fully.” 

Charles hesitated, tlien said, “All right. I move 
that Elizabeth Roffe be nominated president of 
Roffe and Scms.” 

“I second the motion." Walther. 

The motion was carried. 

It was such a bad time for presidents, he thought 
sadly. So many were being assassinated. 






CHAPTER 

21 


No one was more aware than Elizabeth of Ure 
enormous responsibilily she had assumed. As long 
as she was iunning die company, the jobs of thou- 
sands of people depended upcm her. She needed 
help, but she had no idea nhom she could trust 
Alec and Rhys and Ivo were the ones she most 
wanted to confide in, but she was not ready yet It 
was too somt Sie sent for Kate Erling. 

“Yes.NBssRoffe?” 

hesitated, wondering how to begin. 
Kate Erling had worked f<» Elizabeth’s father for 
many years. She would have a sense of the under- 
currents that flowed beneath the deceptively calm 
surface. She would know about the inner wcnrkings 
of the company, about Sam RoSe’s feelings, his 
plans. Kate Erling would make a strong ally. 

Elizabedi said, ’’My father was having some kind 
of oonfidenfial report drawn up for him, Kate. Do 
you know anything about it?” 

Kate Erling frowned in ccmcentration, dien shook 
her head. “He never discussed it with me. Miss 
Roffe." 

Elizabeth tried another approach. “If my father 
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had wanted a confidential investigation, to whom 
would he have gone?" 

This time the answer was unhesitating. "Our 
security divisiOTu" 

The last place Sam would have gone. "Thank 
you." Elizabeth said. 

There was no one she could talk to. 

There was a current financial report on her desk. 
Elizabeth read it with growing dismay, and then 
sent tot the company comptroller. His nanift was 
Wilton Kraus. He was younger than Elizabeth had 
expected. Bright, eager, an air of faint superiority. 
The Wharton School, she decided, or perhaps Har- 
vard. 

Elizabeth began without preamble. "How can a 
company like Roffe and Sons be in financial diffi- 
cult]??” 

Kraus looked at her and shrugged. He was ob- 
viously not used to reporting to a woman. He said 
condescendingly, "Well, putting it in words one 
syllable—" ' 

"Let’s begin with the fact." Elizabeffi said curtly, 
"that up until two years ago Roffe and Sons had 
always dcme its own capital financing." 

She watdied his expresrion change, trying to 
adjust "Wen — ^yes, ma’am." 

"Then why are we so heavily indebted to banks 
now?" 

He swallowed and said, "A few years ago, we 
went through a period of unusually heavy expan- 
sion. Your father and the offier members the 
board felt that it would be wise to raise that money 
by borrowing from banks on short-term loans. We 
have current net commitments to various banks 
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for six hundred and iSfty million dollars. Some of 
those loans are-now due.” 

“Overdue,” Elizabeth corrected him.. 

“Yes, ma’am. Overdue.” 

"We’re paying the prime rate, plus one percent, 
plus penalty interest. Why haven’t we paid off the 
overdue loans and reduced the principal on the 
others?” 

He was beyond surprise now. “Because of — er 
— certain unfortunate recent occurrences, the com- 
pany’s cash-flow position is considerably less than we 
had anticipated. Under ordinary circumstances we 
would go to the banks and ask for extensions. 
Hov/ever, w* h our current problems, the various 
litigation settlements, the write-offs in our expeii- 
raeotal laboratory, and . . His voice trailed off. 

Elizabeth sat there, studying him, wondering 
whose side he was on. She looked down at the bal- 
ance sheets again, trying to pinpoint where things 
had gone wrong. The statement showed a sharp 
decline over the past tlrrcc quarters, largely because 
of the heavy lawsuit payoffs listed under the column 
“Extraordinary Expenses, (Nonrecurring).” In her 
mind’s eye she saw the explosion in Chile, the cloud 
of poisonous chemicals spouting into the air. She 
could hear the scrcam.s of the victims. A dozen people 
dead. Hundreds nurre taken to hospitals. And in 
the end all the human pain and misery had been 
reduced to to Extraordinary Expenses (Non- 

recurring). 

She looked up at Wilton Kraus. “According to 
your report, Mr. Kraus, our problems are of a temp- 
orary nature. We are Roffe and Sons. We’re still a 
first-class risk for any bank in the world.” 
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B was his tum to study her. His supercilious air 
was ffXDOt but he was wary now. 

"You must realize. Miss RofFe,” he began can* 
doody, a drug firm’s reputation is as important 
as its products.” 

W]to had said that to her before? Her fadier? 
Alec? She remembered. Rhys. 

“Goon.” 

“Our problems are beccuning too well-known. 
The business world is a jungle. If your competitors 
suspect that you’ve been wounded, dwy move in for 
the IdlL” He hesitated, then added, “They’re moving 
infordieldlL” 

“In other words,” Elizabeth replied, “our compo* 
titors bank with our bankers, too.” 

He gave bra: a brief congratulatory smile. “Exact- 
ly. The banks have a Umiterl amount of fimds to loan 
out If they’re convinced that A is a better risk than 
B— ” 

“And do they diink that?” 

He ran his fingers through his hair, nervously. 
“Snce your father’s death I’ve had several cabs 
from Herr Julius Badrutt He beads up the banking 
consortium we’re dealing with.” 

“What did Herr Badrutt want?” She knew what 
wasctaning. 

“Ho wanted to know who was going to be the 
new president of Roffe and Sons.” 

“Do ymi know who the new president is?” Eliza- 
beth asked. 

“No ma’am.” 

“I am.” She watched him try to conceal his 
surprise. “What do you think will ^ppen when Herr 
Badrutt learns the news?” 
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**He*Il pall the plugs on us,” Wilton Kraus blurted 
out 

**ril talk to him,** Elizabeth said. She leaned back 
in her chair and smiled. “Would yon care for some 
coffee?” 

“Why that’s — that’s very kind of you. Yes, thank 
you.” 

Ehzabeffi watched him relax. He had sensed that 
^ had been testing him, and he felt that he had 
passed the test 

“I’d like your advice,” Elizabeth said. *lf yon 
were in my position, Mr. Kraus, what would yon 
doV” 

That faintly patronizing air was back- “Well,” he 
said confidently, “that’s very simple. Roffe and Sons 
has enormous assets. I! we sold off a substantial 
block of stock to the pubSc, we could easily raise 
mure than enough mouey to satisfy all our bank 
loans.” 

She knew now whose side be was on. 
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Uamhurg, 
Friday, October I. 
Tuo a.m. 


• IP wind was blowiTi^f from the sea, and the early- 
. )ming air was chill and damp. In tiie Reeperbahn 
section of Hamburg tflc streets were crowded with 
visitors eager to experience the forbidden pleasures 
ot the city of sia. Tae Reeperbahn catered to all 
tastes impartially. Drinks, drugs, girls or boys — they 
veie all available at a price. 

'file gamhly hghted hostess bars were on the 
mam stieet, while the Grosse FreiLeit teatoxed the 
lewd strip shows. The Herbertstrasse, one block 
away, was for pedestrians only, and both sides of the 
street were lined with prostitutes sitting in the win- 
dows of their flats, displaying their wares through 
hinisy soiled nightgowns that concealed nothing. 
The Reeperbahn was a vast market, a human 
butcher shop, where you could select any piece of 
meat you could afford to pay for. For the straitlaced 
there was simple sex, misaonaiy style; for those 
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who enjoyed a hit of variety there was cunnilingus 
and analingus and sodomy. On the Reeperbahn you 
coxild buy a twelve-year-old boy or girl, or get into 
bed with a mother and daughter. If your tastes ran 
that way, you could watch a woman being serviced 
by a Great Dane, or get yourself whipped until you 
achieved orgasm. You could hire a toothless crone 
to pafoim fellatio on you in a busy alley or buy 
yourself an orgy in an elaborately mirrored bedroom 
with as many girls or boys as your libido required. 
The Reeperbahn prided itself on having something 
for everyone. Younger whores in short sldrts and 
ti^t'fitting blouses cruised the pavements, propo- 
sitioning men, women and couples impartially. 

The cameraman walked down the street slowly, 
the toget for a dozen gjrls and brightly rouged boys. 
He ignored them aU until he came to a girl who 
looked to be no more than eighteen. She had blond 
hm. She was leaning against a wall, talking to a ^1 
friend. S3ie turned as the man approached, and 
smiled. “Would you like a party, tiebchen? My friend 
and I win show you a go^ time.” 

The mafl studied the gjrl and said, “Just you.” 

Tne other shrugged and moved off. 

“What’s your name?” / 

“Ifildy.” 

“Would you like to be in the movies, Hildy?” the 
cameraman asked. 

The young girl studied him with cold eyes. *'Uerr- 
gott! You’re not g<^g to give me that old Holly- 
wood Scheiss?” 

He smiled reassuring^. “No, no. This is a genuine 
offer, Ift a porno fi l m . I make them for a friend 
of mine.” 

“It will cost yon five hundred marks. In advance,” 
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She regretted iastaatly that she had not asked 
for more. Well, she would find some way to get a 
bonus out of him. “What do I have to do?” fCldy 
asked. 

BBldy was nervous. 

She lay sprawled out naked on the bed in the 
small, shabbily furnished apartment, watching the 
three people in the room, and thinking, Thrae’s 
something wrong here. Her instincts had been sharp- 
ened on the streets of Berlin and Munich and Ham* 
burg. She had learned to rely on them. There was 
something about these people she did not trust. 
She would have liked to have walked out before 
it started, but they had already paid her five hundred 
marks, and promised her another five hundred if 
she did a good job. She would do a good job. She 
was a professional and she took pride in her work. 
She turned to the naked man in bed beside her. He 
was strong and well built; his body was hairless. 
What bothered Hildy was his face. He was too old 
for tills sort of film. But it was the spectator who 
sat quietly at the back of the room who disturbed 
Hildy the most. The spectator wore a l<mg coat, a 
large hat and dark glasses. Hildy could not even 
tell if it was a man or a woman. The vibrations 
were bad. Hildy fingered the red ribbon tied around 
her neck, wondering why they had asked her to 
wear it The cameraman said, “All right We*re 
ready now. Action.” 

The camera began whirring. Hildy had been told 
what to do. The man was lying on his back. Hildy 
went to work. 

She started with a trip around the world, skillfully 
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Qsng her tongue and lips on the man's ears and 
neck, moving down across his chest and stomach 
and belly, li^t^ flicking her tongue in quick but- 
terfly strokes against his groin and penis, then ee':h 
kg, down to his toes, ^owly licking each toe, watch- 
ing his erection begin. She rolled him over on bis 
stomach, and her tongue began to work its way 
back up his body, moving slowly, expertly, finding 
all the erotic crevices and sensitive areas and ex- 
ploring them. The man was fully aroused now, 
rock-hard. 

“Get inside her,” the cameraman said. The man 
rolled her over and was on top of her, forcing her 
thighs apart, his penis swollen to an enormous 
tumescence, and as he entered her, Hildy forgot 
her earliM fears. It felt wonderful 
“Shove it in me, Uebchenl’^ slie cried. 

The man was deep, deep ins.de her, vockbg back 
and forth, and Hildy started to move w«0i him, her 
hips writhing in qmckenLpg spasms. En tiic back 
of the room the spectator was leaning forward, 
watching every movement. The girl on the bed 
closed her eyes. 

She was spoiling itr 

“Her eyes!” the spectator shouted. 

The dhuctor called out, "Off ns ate Augenf" 
Startled, lEldy opened her eyes. She watched 
the man on top of her. He was good. I*’ was the kind 
of sex she lik^. Hard and thrusting. He was motiug 
faster now, and she began to respond to Mm. Usual- 
ly she did not have orgasms, except with hex girt 
Mend. With customers she always f^ed it, and they 
never knew the difference. But the cameraman had 
warned her that if she did not have an orgasm, she 
would not be paid the bonus. And so now she 
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relaxed and let herself think about all the beautiful * 
things she was going to buy with the money, and 
she felt herself beginning to climax. 

"Schnellerr she cried, "Schnellerr 

Her body began to shudder. “Ah, fetztr she 
screamed “Es kommtl Es kommtr’ 

The spectator nodded, and the cameraman cried 

“Nowr 

The mdo’s hands moved up toward the girl’s 
neck. His enoitnous fingers closed over the wind- 
pipe and squce2ed. She looked up into his eyes and 
saw wltat was there, and she w’as tilled with terror. 
She tried to scream, but she v as unable to breathe. 
Sjc fought desperately to tight free her body jerk- 
ing in g.'eat, orgiastic spa&ms, but he had her pinned 
d(»wa. There was no escape. 

Tjc spectator sat there drmking it m, feasting on 
it, looking into the d'Lg girl'i, eyes, watching her 
being pera' '' ;d 

Tn& tiody shut^derca cnee, and tlien was 
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LuricJu 

Monday, October 4, 
Ten a,nu 


When Elizabeth arrived at her office^ a sealed en- 
vetope marked “coNFroENXiAL,'* with her name on 
it, was lying on her desk. She opened it In it was 
a report from the chemical laboratory. It was signed 
*110111 JoepplL" It was full of technical terms, and 
Elizabeth read it through without understanding it 
Ihen she read it again. And again. Each tima more 
slowly. When finally she had grasped its significance, 
she said to Kate, “m be back in an hour.” And she 
went to find Emil Joeppli 

He was a tall man about thirty-five, with a thin, 
freckled face, and a scalp that was bald except for 
a tonsure of bright red hair. He fidgeted uncom- 
fortably, as though unused to having visitors in his 
httle laboratory. 

“I read your report,” Elizabeth told him. “There’s 
a great deal in it that I don’t understand, I wonder 
if you would mind explaining it to me.” 
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Instantly, Jo^pli’s nervousness vanished. He 
leaned ftxward in his chair^sure and confident, and 
began to speak rapidly. "Tve been experimenting 
with a method of inhibiting rapid differentiation 
of the collagens, by uring mucopolysaccharides and 
enzyme blocking techniques. Collagen, of conv.', 
is the fundamental protein basis of all connective' 
tissue.” 

“Of course,” Elizabeth said. 

She did not even try to under tedi.ia'* 

part of what Joeppli was saying, 'Vyhss is’^vtb dM 
understand was t^t the projev't K«. w.- v.vlicj ,v 
could retard the aging process. Tt 'h 4 z u 'u; 

concept 

She sat tliere, silent, list 1 . hiu,; v oot 
what this could mean m tert") «. 'o'uhoi ii*i' 
the lives of men and women : d.*' </ 1 ' 

According to Joepph, there \ kS m ■. 

everyone should not live to be a h’4' v* x 4 ’ *< - 
dred and fifty, or even two hunched v 'J: o'd. 

“It would not even be neceas-'^ij ‘j.vc ; jec- 
tions,” Joeppli told Elizabeth. “With this formula 
the ingredients could be taken orally in a pill or a 
capsule.” 

The possibilities were staggering. It would mean 
nothing less than a social revolution. And bilhon*' 
of dollars tor Roffe and Sons. They v/ould macu 
facture it themselves, and license it out to otlier 
compames as well. Ihere was no one over fifty 
years of age who would not take a pill that would 
keep him or her young. It was difficult for Elizabeth 
to conceal her excitement 

“How far along are you on this project?” 

“As I wrote in my report. I’ve been doing tests 
with animals for the last four years. All the recent 
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results have been positive. If s just about ready for 
testing on human bemgs.** SShe Hked his enthusiasm. 

**Who else knows about this?” EUzabetb asked. 

“Your father knew. Ifs a Red FoWw project 
Top security. That means that 1 report only to the 
president of the company and to one member of the 
board.” 

Ffizabeth suddenly felt chUled. “Which member?” 

“Mr. Walther Gassner.” 

Elizabeth was silent for a moment “From this 
time on,” she said. “I want you to report directly to 
me. And only to me.” 

Joeppli looked at her in surprise. “Yes, Miss 
Roffe.” 

“How soon could we have this on the market?” 

“If everything goes well, eighteen to twenty-four 
fnonfci . troin now.” 

“Fine. If you need anythmg — money, extra help, 
equipment — ^let me know. I want you to move as 
qiuckly as possible.” 

“Yes, ma'am.” 

EHz^th rose, and instantly Emil Joeppli jumped 
to his feet 

“Ifs a pleasure meetmg you.” He smiled, and 
added shyly, “I liked your father.” 

“Thank you,” Elizabeth said. Sam had known 
about this project Was that another reason he re- 
fused to sell the company? 

“At the door Emil Joeppli turned to Elizabeth. 

“Ifs going to work on peoplel” 

“Yes,” Elizabeth said, “Of course it wilL” 

It hoi to. 

“How is a Red Folder project handled?" 

Kate Erling asked, “From the beginning?” 
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"From die tx^Uming." 

“Well As you know, we have several han- 
dled new prodncu in various experimental stages, 
niey— 

“Who autbsnixes them?” 

“Up to a cettain amount of money, the heads 
of the different di^Mrtmeats involved,” Kate Erlmg 
said. 

"What amount of monev?” 

“Fifty thousand dollars,” 

“And .ifter that?" 

“Ihere must bo hiaid ai^nrovat Of course a 
project does not come into the Red Folder category 
until it has passed its imtiaJ tests.” 

“You mean until it looics like it has a diance 
of being successtui?” Elizabeth asked. 

“Jliat'., right" 

"flow is it proteetpd'^” 

“If ifs an impcvtant proiect, all the work is trans- 
terred to mie trf our high-security laboratories. AU 
the pipers aic imnoved from the gmieral files and 
put into a Red Folder file. Only three people have 
access to that 'Ihe scientist in charge of tiie project 
the president eff the company, and one mrnnb^ ut 
tie board.” 

“WTio decides who shat member will be?” Eliza- 
beth asked. 

“Your father selected Walther Gassner." 

The mmnent the words were out of iuar timnth, 
Kate ceaiized her uiistake. 

The two women looked at each other, and P-hyq- 
beth said, “Thank ym. Kate. That will be alL" 

Elizabeth had made no mention of Joepph’s 
project Yet Kate had known what Elizabeth was 
talking about jhere weie two posribilifies. p« th f r 
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Sam bad trusted her ai^d told ba about JoeppH’s 
project, or she had teanied about it ou her own. 
For someone else 

This was *oo important to allow anydiiog to go 
wrong. She would «'-beck co the seenrity herself. 
And she had to speak to Wultber Gassner. She 
leached for the telephone, then stopped. There was 
a better way. 

Late tbar aft-moon Elizabeth was on a commer* 
dal airhuer to B^lui. 

WalUier Gammer was nervous. 

They were seated at ft con>er boot!) in the upstairs 
dining room of the Papillcn on the KntfOrsten- 
damm. Whenever Eiizabeto Lad visitod Berlin in 
the past, Walther naJ always insisted that Elizabeth 
have diwer at his home, with Anna and him. TiJs 
time there hud been no menticm of that He had 
suggested instead that they meet at this restaurant 
And he had come without Anna. 

Waltber Gaasner still had the clear-cut, boyi^, 
moviestar handsomeness, but the surface gloss had 
begun to crack. There were lines of tension in his 
face, and his hands never stopped moving. He 
setmed to be under some extraordinary tension. 
When Elizabeth asked about Anna, Waltber was 
vague. “Anna's not feeling welL She couldn’t come." 

“Is it anythmg senous?” 

*T^o, no. Shell be fine. She’s at home, resting.’’ 

*T11 call her and— ” 

“Better not to disturb her " 

It was a puzzling conversatioa, totally nnlike 
Waltber, whom Ehzabeth had always found so open 
and outgoing. 

She broughi up the subject of Emil JoeppH “We 
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need what he’s working on very badly,” Elizabeth 
said. 

Walthar nodded “It’s going to be big.” 

“I’ve asked him not to report to you anymore,” 
Elizabeth told him. 

Walther's hands suddenly v-ert very still. It was 
like a shout He looked at Elizabeth and a^cd, 
“Why did you do that?” 

“It has nothing to do with yon, Walther. 1 would 
have done exactly the sax.ie thing with any other 
board member working with him. I simply want to 
handle this my own way.” 

He nodded. “I see.” But his hands remained 
motionless on the table. “You have a right, of 
a>uise.” He forced a smile and she could see what 
it was costing him. “Elizabeth,” he said, 
has a lot of stock in the compaxty. She can't sell it 
unless you vote yes. It’s — ^it’s very important I — ” 

‘Tm sorry, Walther, I can’t let the stock be sold 
now.” 

lOs hands suddenly began to move again. 
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Herr Julius Badrutt was a thin, brittle man who re- 
sembled a praying mantis in a black suit He was 
like a stick figure drawn by a child, with angular 
arms and legs, and a dry, unfinished face sketched 
on top of his body. He was seated stifiEly at the 
conference table of the Roffe and Sons boardrooni, 
facing Elizabeth. There were five other bankers with 
him. They all wore black suits with waistcoats, 
white shirts and dark fies. They appeared, Elizabeth 
thought, not so much dressed as in unifonn. Look- 
ing around at the cold, impassive eyes at the table, 
Elizabeth was filled with a sense of misgiving. Be- 
fore the meeting had begun, Kate had brought in a 
tray of coffee and delicious, freshly baked pastries. 
The men had all declined. Just as they had declined 
Elizabeth’s invitation to come K> lunch. SSie decided 
it was a bad sign. They were there to get the money 
that was owed them. 

Elizabeth said, “First of all, I wish to thank all of 
you for coming here today.” 

There were polite, meaningless murmurs in re- 
sponse. 

She took a deep breath. *T asked you here to 
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discuss an extensi(m on the loans owed to you by 
Roffe and Sons.” 

Julius Badnitt shook his head in tiny, jeiky move- 
ments. “I am sorry, Mbs Roffe. We have already 
informed — ** 

'”1 haven’t finished,” Elizabeth said. She glanced 
around the room. “If I were you, gentlemen, I would 
refuse.” 

They stared at her, then looked at one another 
in confusion. 

Elizabeth continued, “If you were concerned 
about tiie loans when my foth« was nmning thb 
company — and he was a brilliant businessman — 
why would you extend them for a woman who b 
inexperienced in business?” 

Julius Badrutt said dryly, ‘T think you have 
answe^ your own question, NGss Roffe. We have 
no int^tion of — 

Elizabeth said, “I haven’t finbhed.” 

Ibey were eyeing her more warily now. She 
looked at each rff them in turn, making sure she had 
their full attention. They were Swiss bankers, ad- 
mired,' respected and envied by their lesser col- 
leagues in other parts of the finandal world. They 
were leaning forward now, listening carefuUy, their 
attitude of impatience and boredom replaced by 
curiosity. 

“You have all known Roffe and Sons for a long 
time,” Elizabeth wmrt on. “I am sure most of you 
knew my father and, if you did, you must have 
respected him.” 

There were nods of agreement from some of the 
men. 

“I imagine,” Elizabeth continued, “that you gen- 
tlemen must have choked over your morning coffee 
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when you learned that I was taking his place here.” 

One of the bankers smiled, then laughed aloud, 
and said, “You are quite right. Miss Rc^e. I do not 
mean to be ungallant, but I think I am speaking 
for the rest of my colleagues when I say that — 
what were your words? — ^we choked over our 
morning coffee.” 

Elizabeth smiled ingenuously. “I don’t blame you. 
Fm sure I would have reacted in exactly the same 
way.” 

Another banker spoke up. “I am curious, Miss 
Roffe. Since we are all in agreement about the out- 
come ct this meeting” — ^he spread his hands ex- 
pressively — ^“why are we here?” 

“You’re here,” Elizabeth said, “because in this 
room are some of the greatest bankers in the world. 
I can’t believe that you became so successful by 
looking at everything only in terms of dollars and 
cents. If that were true, then any of your book- 
keepers could run your business for you. I am sure 
that there is much more to banking than that” 
“Of course there is,” another banker murmiued, 
“but we’re businessmen. Miss Roffe, and — 

“And Roffe and Sons is a bunness. It’s a great 
business. I didn’t know how great until I sat behind 
my father’s desk. I had no idea how many lives 
this company has saved in countries all over the 
world. Or of the enormous contributions we’ve made 
to medicine. Or how many thousands ci people de- 
pend on this company for their livelihood. If — 
Julius Badnitt interrupted. “That is all very com- 
mendable, but we seem to be getting off the point 
I understand ffiat it has been suggested to you that 
if you release the company stock, there will be more 
than sufficient monies to satisfy our loans.” 
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His first mistake, Elizabeth thou^t / understand 
that it has been suggested to you. 

The suggestion had been made in the privacy of a 
board of directors’ meeting, where everything was 
confidential. Someone at that meeting had talked. 
Someone who was trying to put pressure on her. 
She intended to find out who, but that would have 
to come later. 

“I want to ask you a question,” Elizabeth said. 
“If your loans are repaid, would it matter to you 
where the money came from?” 

Julius Badrutt studied her, his mind circling the 
questiort, looking for a trap. Finally he said, “No. 
Not as long as we receive the money due us.” 

Elizabeth leaned forward and said earnestly, “So 
it doesn’t matter whether you’re paid from the sale 
of company stock to outsiders, or from our own 
finandal resources. All of you Imow that RoSe and 
Sons isn’t going out of business. Not today. Not 
tomorrow. Not ever. All Fm asking is the courtesy 
of a little extra time.” 

Julius Badrutt smacked his dry lips and said, 
“Believe me. Miss Roffe, we are most sympathetic. 
We understand the terrible emotional stress you 
have gone through, but we cannot — ” 

“Three months,” Elizabeth said. “Ninety days. 
With your getting additional penal^ interest, of 
course.” 

There was a silence around the table. But it was a 
negative silence. Elizabeth could see their cold, hos- 
tile facea She decided on one last desperate gamble. 

“I — I don’t know whether it’s .pr<q>eT for me to 
reveal this,” she said with deliberate hesitation, 
“and I must ask you to keep it cemfidentiaL” She 
looked around and saw that she had their interest 
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agailt "Rc^e and Sons is on the verge of a break- 
through that’s going to revolutionize the entire 
pharmaceutical industry.” She paused to hdghtea 
the suspense. ‘This company is about to reveal a 
new product that our projections show will far out- 
sell every drug avaUd>le on the market today." 

She could feel die change in the atmosphere. 

It was Julius Badrutt who rose to the bait first 
•What — er — type of — ?” 

Elizabeth shook her head, “rm sorry, Herr Bad- 
rutt Perhaps Pve already said too much. I can only 
tell you that it will be the biggest innovation in the 
history of this business. It will require a tremendous 
expansion of our facilities. We’ll have to double 
them, perhaps triple them. Of course, we’ll be look- 
ing for new financing on a large scale.” 

The bankers were glancing at one another, ex- 
changing silent signals. The silence was broken by 
Herr Badrutt “If we were to give you a ninety-day 
extension, we would naturally expect to act as the 
prime bankers for RoSe and Sons in all future 
transactions.” 

“Naturally.” 

Another exchange of meaningful looks. Ids like 
a form of jungle drums, Elizabeth thought. 

“In the meantime,” Herr Badrutt said, “we would 
have your assurance that at the end of ninety days 
all your outstanding notes will be met in full?” 

“Yes.” 

Herr Badrutt sat there, staring into space. He 
looked at Elizabeth, then looked around at the 
others, and received their silent signals. “For my 
part, I am willing to agree. I do not thinlc a delay — 
with penalty interest — ^will do any harm.” 
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One of the other bankers nodded. "S you think 
we^ould go along, Julios . . .** 

And it was done. Elizabeth leaned back in her 
diair, trying to conceal the feeling of relief flooding 
through her. She had gained ninety days. 

She would need every minute of that time. 
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It was like being in the eye of a huiricane. 

Everything flowed across Elizabeth’s desk from 
the hundreds of departments at headquarters, from 
the factories in Zaire, the laboratories in Greenland, 
the offices in Australia and Thailand, from the four 
comers of the earth. There were reports on new 
products, sales, statistical projections, advertising 
campaigns, aq)eriinental programs. 

There were decisions to be made on building new 
factories, selling old ones, acquiring companies, hir< 
ing and firing executives. Elizabeth had expert ad- 
vice on every phase of the busmess, but all final 
decisions had to be made by her. As they had once 
been made by Sam. She was grateful now for the 
three years she had worked with her father. She 
knew much more about the company than she had 
realized, and much less. Its very scope w<i8 awesome. 
Elizabedi had once thought of it as a kingdom, but 
it was a series of kingdoms, run by vicerr^ with 
the president’s office as the throne room. Each of 
her cousins had charge of his own domain, but in 
addition they supervised other overseas territories, 
so that they were all traveling constantly. 

Elizabeffi <oon learned that she had a special 
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probleoL She was a woman in a man’s world, and 
she discovered that it made a difference. She had 
never really believed that men subscribed to the 
myffi of the inferiority of women, but she quickly 
learned better. No one ever put it into words or 
acted ov^y, but Elizabeth was faced with it every 
day. It was an attitude bom of ancient prejudices 
and it was inescapable. The men did not like takiug 
orders from a woman. They resented the idea ol a 
woman questioning their judgments, trying to im- 
prove atx their ideas. The fact that Elizabeth was 
young and attractive made it worse. They tried to 
make h^ feel that she should be at home, in a bed 
or kitchm, and that she should leave serious busi- 
ness matters to the metL 

Elizabeth scheduled meetings srith different de- 
partment heads every day. Not all were hostile. 
Some were predatory. A beautiful ^1 sitting behind 
the president’s desk was a challenge to the male 
ego. Their minds were ea^ to read: If I can fuck 
her, I can control her. 

like the grown-up verdcm of the bc^s in Sardinia. 

The men went afeor the wrong part ci Olzabeth. 
Ihqr should have gone after her mind, because in 
the end that was where she controlled them. They 
underestimated ha intelligence, and that was their 
ndstake. 

Ih^ miscalculated her capacity to assume author- 
ity, and tiiat was another error. 

And they mi^dged ha strength, and tiiat was 
tiidr greatest mistake. &ie was a Roffe, with the 
bloodlme of old Samuel and ha fatha in ha, and 
she had tiieir determination and qiirit 

While tiie men around ha were trying to use 
Elizabeth, she used thent She taj^ied the knowledge 
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and the e:q)erience and the insights that they had 
accumulated, and she made them her own. She let 
the men talk, and she Hsteaed. She asked questions, 
and Ae remembered the answers. 

She learned. 

Every night Elizabeth took home two heavy brief- 
cases filled with retorts to be studied. Smnetimes 
she worked until four in the morning. One evening 
a newspaper photographer snapped a picture of 
Elizabeth waB^g out of the building with a secre- 
tary carrying ha two briefcases. The photograph 
appeared in the newspapers the next day. The cap- 
tion read: “Working Heiress.” 

Elizabeth had become an international celebrity 
ovemighL The story of a beautiful young ^1 in- 
heriting a multibillion-dollar corporation and then 
taking command was irresistible. The press jumped 
at it l^izabeth was lovely, intelligent and down-to- 
eartii, a combination they rarely came across in 
celebrities. !%e made herself available to them when- 
ever possible, trying to buUd up tiie damaged image 
of the company, and they apjHedated it Whmi she 
didn’t know tiie answa to a lepotta^s question, she 
was not afraid to pick pp a telephone and ask some- 
one. Her cousins flew into Zuridi once a week for 
meetings and Elizabeth spent as much time with 
them as possible. She saw them together, and one at 
a tima She talked to them and studied them, search- 
ing for a clue as to whidi one ct tiiem had allowed 
mnocent people to die in an explodon, had sold 
secrets to competitors, and which one of them was 
trying to destroy Rc^e and Sons. One her 
cousins. 
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Ivo Palazzi, with his irresistible warmth and 
charmth. 

Alec Nichols, a correct and proper gentleman, 
and gentle man, always helpful when Elizabeth 
needed him. 

Charles Martel, a dominated, frightened man. 
And lightened men could be dangerous when 
cornered. 

Walther Gassner. The All-German boy. Beauti- 
ful-looking and friendly on the outside. What was 
he like on the innde? He had married Anna, an heir- 
ess, thirteen years his s^or. Had he married for love 
or money? 

When Elizabeth was with them, she watched, and 
Mened, and probed. She mentioned the expl^on 
in Chile and studied their reactions, and she talked 
about the patents that Roffe lost to otiier com- 
panies, and she discussed the impcuding govenunent 
suits. 

She learned nothing. Whoever it was, he was too 
clever to give himself away. He would have to be- 
trapped. .Elizabeth recalled Sam's marital note on 
the report Trap the bastard. She would have to find 
away. 

Elizabeth found herself becoming more and more 
fascinated by the inside operation of the pharma- 
ceutical business. 

Bad news was deliberately ^read. If there was 
a report that a patient had died from a competitor’s 
medication, within half an hour a dozen men were 
placing telephone calls all around the world. "By 
the way, did you happen to hear about ...?** 

Yet on the surface all the companies appeared to 
be on the best of terms. The heads of some of the 
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large finns held regular informal get-togethers, and 
Elizabeth was invited to one. She was the only 
woman present They talked about their mutual 
problems. 

The preadent of one of the large companies, a 
pompous, middle-aged rou6, who had been follow- 
ing Elizabeth around all evening, said, “Govern- 
ment restrictions get mote unreasonable every God- 
damned day. If some genius invented aspirin to- 
morrow, the government would never okay it” He 
gave Elizabeth a superior smile. “And do you have 
any idea, little Jady, how long we’ve had aspirin?” 

Little lady replied, “Since four hundred B.C., 
when Hippocrates discovered salicin in the bark of 
the willow tree.” 

He stared at her a mom^t and the anile died. 
“Right” He walked away. 

The company heads all agreed that one of their 
biggest problems was the me-too firms, the copycat 
houses that stole the formulas of successful products, 
changed the names and rushed them onto the 
market It was costing the reputable drug firms him- 
dreds of millions of dollars a year. 

In Italy it was not even necessary to steal it 

“Italy is one of the countries that has no patent 
regulations protecting new drugs,” one of the execu- 
tives told Elizabeth. ‘Tor a bribe of a few hundred 
thousand lire, anyone can buy the formulas and 
pirate them under another name. We spend millions 
of dollars on research — ^they walk off with the 
profits.” 

“Is it just Italy?” Elizabeth asked. 

“Italy and Spain are the worst. France and West 
Germany aren’t bad. England and the United States 
are clean.” 
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EUzabetti lodced around at all these indignant, 
moral men and wondered if any ci thm was in- 
volved in the thefts of the patmits of RoBfe and Sons. 

It seemed to Elizabeth that ^e spent most dt 
her time in airplanes. She kq>t her passport in the 
top drawer of bet desk. At least once a wedr there 
was a frantic call from Cairo or Guatemala or To- 
kyo, and within a few hours Elizabeth would find 
herself in a plane with half a dozen members of her 
staff, to cope with some emergency. 

!%e met factory managers and their families in 
large cities like Bcnnbay, and at remote ontposts 
like Puerto Vallarta, and gradually R(^e and Sons 
began, to take on a new perspective. It was no long- 
er an impersonal mass of reports and statistics. A 
report headed “Guatemala” now meant EmU Nunoz 
and his fat, happy wife and their twelve chUdren; 
'‘Copenhagen” was Nils Bjorn and the oippled 
mother with whom he lived; “Rio de Jandro” waL 
an evening spent with Alessandro Duval and his 
exquMte mistress. , 

Elizabeth kept in regular touch with Emil Joq)plL 
She always telephoned him on her fnivate line, 
calling him at his little fiat in Auss^sihl in the 
evenings. 

She was cautions even over the telephone^ 

“How are things going?” 

“A little slower than 1 hoped. Miss Roffe.” 

“Do you need anything?” 

“No. Just time. I ran into a little problem but I 
think it’s solved now.” 

“Good. Call me if you need anything — anything 
atalL” 

“I wilL Thank you. Miss Roffe.” 
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Elizabeth hung up. She had an urge to posh him, 
to tell him to hurry, for she knew that her time with 
the banks was running out She desperately needed 
what Emil JoeppU was working on, but pressing 
him was not the answer, and so she kept hor im- 
patience to herself. Elizabeth knew that the experi- 
ments could not possibly be completed by the dme 
the bank notes were due. But she had a plan. She 
intended to let Julius Badrutt into the secret take 
him into the laboratory and let him see for himself 
what was happening. The banks would give them 
all the time they needed. 

Elizabeth found herself working with Rhys Wil- 
liams more and mote closely, sometimes late into 
the night. They often worked alone, just the two 
of them, having dinner in her private dining room 
at the office, or at the elegant apartment she had 
taken. It was a modem condominium in 2^chberg, 
overlooking the Lake of Zurich, and it was large 
and airy and bright. Elizabeth was more aware than 
ever of the strong animal magnetism of Rhys, but 
if be felt m attraction for her, he was careful not 
to show it. He was always polite and friendly. 
Avuncular was the word that came into Elizabeth’s 
mind, and somehow it had a pejorative sound. She 
wanted to lean on him, confide in him, and yet she 
knew she had to be careful. More than once she had 
found herself on the verge of telling Rhys about the 
efforts to sabotage the company, but something held 
her back. She was not ready to disc .ss it with any- 
one yet Not until she knew more. 

Elizabeth was gaining more confidence in her- 
self. At a sales meeting they were discussing a new 
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hair coaditioner that was selling badly. Elizabedi 
had tried it, and she knew that it was superior to 
rimilar products on die market 

“We’re getting heavy returns frmn drugstores,’* 
one oi the sales executives complained. “It’s just 
not catching on. We need mme advertising.” 

“We’re already over our advertising budget,” 
Rhys objected. “We’U have to find a different ap- 
proach.” 

Elizabeth said, “Take it out of the drugstores.” 
They aU looked at her. “What?” 

“It’s too available.” She turned to Rhys. “I fiiink 
we should cmrtinue the advertising campaign, but 
sell it only at beauty salons. Make it exclusive, hard 
to get That’s the image it should have.” 

Rhys thought for a moment then nodded and 
said, “I like it L^s try it” 

It became a big seller overnight 
Afterward, Rhys had complimented her. “You’re 
not just another pretty face,” he had said, grinning. 
So he was beginning to noticel 
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London* 

Friday f Sovemher 2, 
Five p*m* 


Alec Nichols was alone in the club sauna when the 
door opened and a man walked into the steam> 
filled room, wearing a towel around his waist He 
sat down on the wooden bench, nmt to Alec. **Hot 
as a witdi’s tit in here, ain’t it, Sir Alec?” 

Alec turned. It was Jon Swinton. **How did you 
get in here?” 

Swinton winked. "I said you was expectin’ me. 
He looked into Alec’s eyes and asked, ”You was 
expectin’ me, wasn’t you. Sir Alec?” 

"No,” AIm replied. *1 told you 1 need more 
time.” 

**Yott also told us your little cousin was going to 
sen the stock, and you’d give us our maoi^.” 

"She— she chang^ her mind.” 

"Ah, tiien you’d better change it back for her, 
hadn’t you?” 

"Hn trying. Ifs a question of — ^ 
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*1t*s a question of how much more horsediit 
we^re going to take from you.” Jon Swinton was 
moving closer, forcing Alec to ^de along the bench. 
“We don’t want to get rough with you ’cause it’s nice 
to have a good friend like you in Parliament You 
know what I mean? But there’s a limit” He was 
leaning against Alec now, and Alec slid farther 
away from him. “We did you a favor. Now it’s time 
to pay us back. You’re gonna get hold of a ship- 
ment of drugs for us.” 

“No! That’s impossible,” Alec said. ‘T can’t 
There’s no way — 

Alec suddenly found that he had been crowded 
to the end of the bench, next to the large metal con- 
tainer filled witii hot rucks. “Be careful,” Alec said. 

Swinton grabbed hold of Alec’s arm and twisted 
it forcing it toward the bed of rocks. Alec could 
feci file hair on his arm begin to singe. 

“No!” 

The next instant his arm was pressed down (mto 
the rocks, and he screamed with pain and fell to the 
floor in agony. Swinton was standing over him. 

“You find a way. We’ll be in touch.” 
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Berlin* 

Saturday, November 3 
Six p.m. 


Anna RofFe Gassner did not Imow how much lon^ 
she would be able to stand it. 

She had become a prisoner in her own home. 
Except for the cleaning woman who came in for 
a few hours once a week, Anna and the children 
were alone, completely at Walther’s mercy. He no 
longer bothered to conceal his hatred. Anna had 
been in the children’s room as they listened togedier 
to one of dieir favorite records. 

“Welch ein Singen, Musizieren, 

Pfeifen, Zwitschken, Tirillem . . .* 

Walthtt had stormed in. **rm sick of that!’* he 
had yelled. 

And he had smashed the record, while the chil- 
dren cowued in terror. 

Anna had tried to placate him. ^ — ^Pm sorry, 
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Waltiier. I — didn’t know you were home. Can 
I do something for you?” 

He had waUced up to her, his eyes blazing, and 
he said, ”We’re going to get lid of the children, 
Anna.” 

In front of them! 

Ifo put his hands on her shoulders. “What hap* 
pens in this house must be our secret” Our secret. 
Our secret. Our secret. 

She could feel the words reverberating in her 
head, and bis arms started to crush her until she 
could not breathe. She fainted. 

When Anna woke up, she was lying in her bed. 
The shades were drawn. She looked at the bedside 
clock. Six P.M. The house was quiet Too quiet 
Her first thought was of the children, and terror 
swept through her. She rose from the bed on shaky 
legs, and stumbled over to the door. It was locked 
from the outside. She pressed her ear hard against 
the panel, listening, 'nere should have been the 
sounds of the children. They should have come up 
to see her. 

If they had been able to. If they were still alive. 

Her legs were trembling so hard that she could 
barely walk to the telephone. She breathed a silent 
prayer, then picked it up. She heard the familiar 
dial tone. She hesitated, dreading the thought of 
what Walther would do to her if he caught her 
again. Without giving herself a chance to . think, 
Anna began to dial 1 10. Her hands shook so badly 
that she dialed a wrong number. And another. She 
began to sob. There was so little time left. Fighting 
her growing hysteria, she tried again, wiUing her 
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fingers to move slowly. She heard a ringing, then 
miraculously a man’s voice said, “Hier ist de Notruf 
der Polizei.” 

Anna could not find her voice. 

“Hier ist der Notruf der Polizei. Kann ich Ilmen 
helfenr 

It was a high-pitched sob. "/a, bitte! Ich 
bin in grosser Gefahr. Bitte schicken sie jeman- 
den—" 

Walther loomed in front of her, ripping file tele- 
phone out of her hand and hurling her against the 
bed. He slammed down the receiver, breathing hard, 
tore the cord out ol the wall, and turned to Anna. 

“The children,” she whispered. “What have you 
done with the children?” 

Walther did not answer. 

The Central Division of the Berlin Kriminal Polizei 
was located at 2832 Keithstrasse in a district of or- 
dinary-looking apartment houses and office build- 
ings. The emergency number of the Delikt am 
Mensch department was equipped with an automatic 
hold system, so that a caller was unable to disconnect 
until line had been electronically released by the 
switchboard. In this way every number calling in. 
could be traced, no matter how brief the conversa- 
tion. It was a sophisticated piece of equipment c& 
which the department was proud. 

Within five minutes of Anna Gassner’s telephone 
call. Detective Paul Lange walked into the office of 
his chief, Major W'ageman, carrying a cassette player. 

“I would like you to listen to this.” Detective- 
Lange pressed a button. A metallic male vmce said, 
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"HUr ist der Ndruf der PoUz/ei. Kann tch Ihnen 
hdfenT 

Hieii a woman’s voice, filled with tmror. *‘Ja! Ja^ 
bitte! Ich bin in grosser Gefdhr, Bbte schicken sie 
iemanden—” 

There was the sonnd dl a fiiud, a click, and the 
line went dead. Major Wageman looked up at De- 
tective Lange. ’’You’ve tra^ the caU?” 

’’We know whose leadence it came fram,” De- 
tective Lange replied carefully. 

’"Then what’s the problem?” Major Wageman 
demanded impatiently. ’’Have Central send a car 
to investigate.” 

’1 wanted your authoii^ first” Detective Lange 
{tiaced a slip of paper on the desk in front of the 
major. 

"SchdssT Major Wageman stared at him. ’’Are 
you sure?” 

“Yes, Major.” 

Major Wageman looked down at the slip of paper 
again. The telq>hone was listed in the name of Gass- 
ner, Walther. Head of the German division of Roffe 
and Sons, one of the industrial giants of Germany. 

There was no need to discuss the implications. 
Only an idiot could miss them. One wrong move 
and they would both be walking the streets, looking 
for a job. Major Wageman thou^ for a moment 
and ti^ said, “All ri^t Check it out I want you 
to go there yourself. And walk on fucking eggs. 
Do you understand?” 

’T understand. Major.” 

Hie Gassner estate was in Wannsee, an exclusive 
suburb in southwest Berlin. Detective Lange took 
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the longer HohenszoUemdamm instead of die 
speedier autobahn, because the traffic was lighter. 
He went through the Clayalle, past the CIA build* 
ing, hidden behind half a mile of barbed-wire 
fences. He passed die American Army Headquarters 
and turned ri^ on what was once l^wn as Road 
One, die Imigest road in Gmmany, running from 
East Prus^ to die Belgian border. On his ri^t was 
die Brdcke dec Einheit, the Bridge of Unity, where 
the ^ Abel had been exchanged for the Ammican 
U-2 pilot Gary Powers. Detective Lange turned die 
cat off the highway into the wooded hilh of 
Wannsee. 

The houses were beautiful, impresdve. On Sun- 
days, Detective Lange sometimes took his wife out 
here, just to lodr at the outside of the houses and 
the grounds. 

He found the address he was looking for and 
turned into the long driveway leading to the Gassn» 
estate. The estate represented something mme than 
money: it represented power. The Roffe dynasty 
was lag enough to make governments fell Major 
Wageman had been right: he would be very car^uL 

Detective Lange drove to die front door of the 
three-story stone house, got out of the car, took off 
his hat and pressed the doorbelL He wait^ There 
was die heavy han^ng silence of a house that has 
been deserted. He knew that was imposable. He 
rang again. Nodiing but that still, oppressive almce. 
He was debating whether to go around to die back 
whM the door unexpectedly opened. A woman 
stood in die doorway. She was middle-aged, fdain- 
looking, wearing a wrinkled dresang gown. Detec- 
tive Lan^ took her for the houseke^. He pulled 
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oat Ids ideatificatioa. ‘Td like to see Mrs. Walthei 
Gassner. Please tell her Detective Lange.” | 

"I am Mrs. Gassner,” the woman said. 

Detective Lange tried to conceal his surprise. She 
was totally unlike his image ct the lady of Ais house. 

— we received a telephone call at police head- 
quarters a short time ago,” he began. 

She watched him, her face blank, disinterested. 
Detective Lange felt that he was handling this 
badly, but he did not know why. He had a feeling 
that he was missing something inq>ortant 

”Did you make that call, Mrs. Gassner?” he 
asked. 

“Yes,” she answered. *lt was a mistake.” 

There was a dead, remote quality to her voice that 
was disturbing. He remembered the shrill, hysteircal 
vdce on the tape recorder half an hour earlia*. 

“Just for our records, may I ask what kind of 
mistake?” 

Jfer hesitation was barely perceptible. “There 
was-— I thought that a piece of my jewelry was 
missing. I found it” 

The em^ency number was for murder, rape, 
mayhem. Walk on fucking eggs. 

“I see.” Detective Lange hesitated, wanting to 
get inade the house, wanting to find out what she 
was coveting up. But there was nothing more he 
could say or do. 'Thank you, Mrs. Gassner. I’m 
Sony to have troubled you.” 

stood there, frustrated, and watched the door 
close in his face. He slowly got into his car and drove 
off. 

Bdund the door Aima tamed. 

Walther nodded and said softly, “You did veiy 
well, Anna. Now we’re going back upstairs.” 
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He turned toward the stairway, and Anna pulled 
out a pair of shears that had been concealed in the 
folds of her dressing gown and plunged th^ into 
his back. 
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28 


Rome. 

Sunday, November 4. 
?ioon. 


It was a perfect day, Ivo Palazzi thought, for visit- 
ing the Villa d’Este with SSnumetta and Aeir three 
beautiful daughters. As Ivo strolled through the 
fabled Hvoli Gardens arm in arm widi his wife, 
watching die girls race ahead from fountain to 
splashing fountain, he idly wondered whether Pirro 
!]Uigoik>, who had built the park for his patrons, the 
D^te family, had ever dreamed how much joy he 
would one day give to millions of sightseen. The 
MUa d’Este was a short distance nordieast of Rome, 
nesded high in the Satdne Hills. Ivo had been diere 
often, but it always gave him a feeling of special 
pleasure to stand at the voy top level and lo(^ down 
on the doseens of sparkling fountains below, each one 
cunninghr designed, each one different feom the 
odierB. 

In the past Ivo had takoi Donatella and his three 
sons here. How th^ had adored it! The thought of 
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diem made Ivo sad. He hau not seen or talked to 
Donatella since that horrifying afternoon at the 
apartment. He sdll remembered vividly the terrible 
scratches she had inflicted on him. He knew what 
remorse she must be going through, and how she 
must be longing for him. Well, it would do her 
good to suffer for a while, as he had suflered. In his 
mind he could hear Donatella’s voice, and she was 
saying, “Come along. This way, boys.” 

It was so clear it seemed almost real He could 
hear her say, “Faster, Francesco!" and Ivo turned and 
Donatella was in back of him, with their three boys, 
moving determinedly toward him and Simonetta 
and the three girls. Ivo’s first thought was that 
Donatella had happened to be here at the Hvoli 
Gardens by coincidence, but flic instant he saw the 
expression on her face, he knew better. The puiana 
was trying to bring his two families together, trying 
to destroy him! Ivo rose to the occasion like a mad- 
man. 

He diouted to Simonetta, 'There’s something I 
must show you. Quickly, everybody.” 

And he swept his family down the long winding 
stone steps toward a lower level, pushing tourists 
adde, casting frantic glances over his shoulder. 
Above, Donatella and the boys were moving toward 
the steps. Ivo knew that if the boys saw him, every- 
thing was lost. All it needed was for rme ol them 
to shout “Papal” and be might as well drown him- 
self in the fountains. He hurried Simonetta and the 
girls along, not giving them a chance to pause, not 
daring to let them stop for an instant 

“Where are we rushing to?” Simonetta gasped. 
“What’s the hurry?” 

“It’s a surprise,” Ivo said gaily. “You’ll see.” 
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He risked another quick glance back. Donatella 
and the three boys were out of sight for the mo- 
ment Ahead was a labyrinth, with one set of stairs 
leading up and anodier leading down. Ivo chose the 
stairs going up. 

“Come along,” he called to the gpbrls. “Whoever 
gets to the top first gets a i^izel” 

“Ivol Tm exhausted!” ^onetta complained. 
“Can’t we rest a minute?” 

He looked at her in shock. "Rest? That would 
spoil the surprise. Hurry!” 

He took Simonetta’s arm and dragged her up the 
steep steps, his three daughters racing ahead of 
them. Ivo found himself gasping fot breath. It would 
serve them all right, he thought bitterly, if 1 have a 
heart attack and die right here. Goddamn womcm! 
You can’t trust any of them. How could she do this 
to me? She adores me. Til kill die Mteh for this. 

He could visualize himself strangling Donatella 
in her bed. She was wearing nothing by a flimsy 
negligde. He ripped it off and began to mount her, 
while she screamed for mercy. Ivo could feel him. 
self getting an erection. 

“Can we stop now?” Smonetta begged. 

“No! We’re almost there!” 

They had reached the upper level again. Ivo took 
a hasty look around. Donatella and the boys were 
nowhere in sight 

“Where are you taking us?” Simonetta demanded. 

“You’ll sec,” Ivo said hysterically, “Follow me!” 
He shoved them toward the exit 

Isabella, the oldest girl, said, “Are we leaving. 
Papa? We just got here!” 

“We’re going to a better place,” Ivo panted. He 
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glanced back. Craung into sigh^ climbing tibe stairs, 
were Donatella and the boys. 

“Faster, girlsr 

A moment latm* Ivo and one of his families were 
outside the gates of the Villa d’Este, racing toward 
their car <m the large square. 

“Fve never seen you like thts,” SSmonetta gaqwd. 

“Fve never been like this,** Ivo said truth^y. 
He had the motor gcwg before the car doors were 
closed, and he raced out of the parking lot like the 
devil was pursuing him. 

“Ivo!” 

He patted Shnonetta*s hand. “I want everybody 
to relax now. As a q>ecial treat Fm — Fm taking you 
to lunch at die Hassler.” 

Th^ sat at a incture window overlooking the 
Spanish St^ with Saint Peter’s looming giodously 
in the distance. 

Smonetta and the children had a marvelous time. 
The food was delicious. Ivo could have bemi eating 
cardlioard. His hands were trembling so badfy that 
he could hardly hold his knife and fork. I can’t 
stand much more of this, he drought Fm not gdng 
to let her ruin my life. 

For he had no doubt now that that was exacdy 
what Donatella intended to do. // gtuoco i state 
ftttto. The game was up. Unless he could find a way 
to give Donatella the mon^ she was demanding. 

He had to get it It did not matter how. 
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29 


Paris* 

Monday 9 November S* 
Six p*m* 


The instant Charles Martel arrived home he Imew 
he was in trouble. H61^e was waiting for him, and 
with her was Pierre Richaud, the jewelo* who had 
made the replicas of her stolen jewelry. Charles 
stood in the doorway, in shock. 

“Come in, Charles,” H61fene said. There was an 
undercurrent in her voice that terrified him. “1 be- 
lieve that you and M. Richaud know each other.” 

Charles stared, knowing that whatever he said 
would hang him. The jeweler was studying the floor 
in embarrassment, obviously ill at ease. 

“Sit down, Charles.” It was a command. Charles 
sat down. 

Hdltoe said, “What you’re facing, mon char mart, 
is a criminal charge of grand theft You have bear 
stealing my jewelry and replacing the pieces with 
clumsy imitation paste, made by M. Richaud.” 

To his horror Charles found himself wetting bis 
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pants, a thing he had not done since he was a small 
boy. He blushed. He wished desperately that he 
could leave the room for a moment to clean him- 
self. No, he wanted to flee and never return. 

H61&ne knew everything. It did not matter how 
she had found him out There would be no escape 
and no mercy. It was terrifying enough that H61^ne 
had discovered he had been stealing ifom her. Wait 
until she learned his motive! Wait until she found 
out that he had been planning to use the money to 
run away from her! Hell was going to have a new 
meaning. No one knew H61^ne as Charles did. She 
was ime sauvage, capable of anything. She would 
destroy him, without a moment’s thought, turn him 
into a clochard, one erf those sad bums who sleep on 
the streets of Paris in rags. His life had suddenly 
turned into an emmerdement, a shower of diiL 

“Did you really think you could get away with 
anything so stupid!” Helhne was asking. 

Charles remained miserably sUent. He could feel 
his pants getting wetter, but he did not dare look 
down. 

“I have persuaded M. Richaud to give me all the 
facts." 

Persuaded. Charles dreaded to flunk how. 

“I have photostatic copies of the receipts for flie 
money you stole from me. I can put you in prison 
for the next twenty years." She paused and added, 
“If I choose to." 

Her words only served to increase Charles’s 
panic. Experience had taught him that a generous 
Helene was a dangerous H^lhne. Charles was afraid 
to meet her glance. He wondeied what it was she 
would demand from him. Something monstrous. 
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H61^ne turned to Pierre Richaud. **¥00 will say 
nodung of this to anyone until I have made up my 
mind what 1 wish to do.” 

“Of course, V^ae. Roffe-Martel, of course, of 
course.” The man was babbling. He looked hope- 
fully toward the door. “May I — V 

H61^ne nodded, and Pierre Richaud scurried out 
H^lftne watched him go, then swung around to 
study her husband. She could smell his fear. And 
something else. Urine. She smiled. Charles had 
pissed himself out of fear. She had taught him well. 
H61fene was pleased with Charles. It was a very satis- 
fying marriage. She had broken Charles, then made 
him her creature. The innovations he had brought 
to Roffe and Sons w'ere brilliant for they had all 
come from H^line. She ruled a small part of Roffe 
and Sons through her husband, but now it was not 
enough. She was a Roffe. She was wealthy in her 
own right; her earlier marriages had made her even 
wealthier. But it was not money she was interested 
in. It was the control of the company. She had 
planned to use her stock to acquire more stock, to 
buy up the interest of the others. She had already 
discus^ it with them. They were willing to go along 
with her, to form a minority group. First, Sam had 
stood in the way of her plan, and now EUzabefh. 
But H£ltee had no intention of allowing Elizabeth 
or anyone e'se to keep her from getting what she 
wanted. Charles was going to get it for her. Jf any- 
thing went wrong, he would be her scapegoat 
Now, of course, he most be punished for his 
petite rivolte. She watdied his face and said, “No 
one steals from me, Charles. No one. You’re fin- 
hhed. Unless I decide to save you.” 
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He sat there, silent, wishing her dead, terrified of 
her. She waUc^ over to where he sat, her thighs 
brushing against his face. 

She said, “Would you like me to save you, 
Charles?” 

“Yes,” he said hoarsely. She was stepping out of 
her skirt, her eyes vicious, and he thought. Oh, my 
God! Not now! 

“Then listen to me. Roffe and Sons is my com- 
pany. 1 want the controlling interest” 

He looked up at her miserably and said, “You 
know Elizabeth won’t seU.” 

H61&ne slipped out of her blouse and pants. She 
stood there, anim al naked, her body lean and mag- 
nificent her nii^les hard. “Then you must do some- 
thing about her. Or spend the next twenty years of 
your life in prismt Don’t worry. Til tell you what 
you will do. But first come here, Charles.” 
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The following inoming, at ten o’clock, Elizabeth’s 
private phone rang. It was Emil Joeppli. She had 
given him the number so that no one would be 
aware of their conversations. *T wonder if 1 .could 
see you,” he said. He sounded excited. 

“I’ll be tliere in fifteen minutes.” 

Kate Erling looked up in surprise as Elizabeth 
came out of her office wearing a coat. “You have an 
appointment at — ” 

"Cancel everything for ffic next hour,” Elizabeth 
said, and walked out 

In the Development Building an armed guard 
examined EUzabeth’s pass. “Last door to the left. 
Miss Roffe.” 

Elizabeth foimd Joeppli alone in his laboratory. 
He greeted her with enthuaasm. 

“I finished the final tests last night It works. The 
enzymes completely inhibit the aging process. 
Look.” 

He led her to a cage holding four young rabbits, 
alert and filled with restless vitality. Next to it was 
another cage containing four more rabbits, quieter, 
more mature. 
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This is the five hundredth generation to receive 
the enzyme,” Joeppli said. 

Elizabeth stood in front of the cage. ‘They look 
healthy.” 

Joeppli smiled. “Tkafs part of the control group.” 
He pdnted to the cage on the left “Those ate the 
senior citizens.” 

Elizabeth stared at the energetic rabbits, frisking 
around in the cage like newborn bunnies, and she 
could not believe it 

They'll outlive the others by at least three to 
erne,” Joeppli told her. 

When you applied that ratio to htiman beings, the 
hnplications were staggering. She could barety con- 
tain her exdtemoit 

“When — when will you be ready to start testing 
it on people?” 

Tm getting my final notes together. After that 
another three or four weeks at the most” 

“Emil, don’t discuss this with anyone,” Elizabetb 
warned. 

Emil Joei^li nodded. T won't hGss Roffe. Tm 
working alone. Fm being very careful.” 

The entire afternoon had been taken iq) with a 
board meeting, and it had gone well. Walther had 
not appeared. Cbaries had again brou^ iq> the 
subject of selling the stock, but Elizabeth had firmly 
vetoed it After that Ivo had been his charming self, 
as had Alec. Charles seemed unusually tense. Eliza- 
beth wished die knew why. 

She invited them all to st^ in Zurich and have 
dinner with h«. As casually as possible, Elizabeth 
brought up the problems that had been nw»nrinnf><i 
in the report watching for a reaction of some kinH, 
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but sbe could detect no sign ot nervousness or guilt 
And everyone who could have been involved, 
except for Walther, was seated at that table. 

Rhys had not attended the meeting or the diimer. 
“1 have some urgent business to take care of,” he 
had said, and Elizabeth had wondered if it was a 
girL Elizid)eth was aware that whenever Rhys stayed 
late at night to work with her, he had had to cancel 
a date. Ctece, when he had been unable to reach the 
girl in time, she had appeared at the ofiSce. She was 
a stunning redhead, widi a figure that made Eliza- 
beth feel like a boy. The girl had been furious at 
being stood up, and she had not bothered to hide her 
displeasure, ^ys had escorted her to the elevator 
and returned. 

"Sorry about that,” he had said. 

Elizabeth could not help herself. "She*s charm- 
ing," she said sweetty. “What does she do?” 

"She’s a brain surgeon,” Rhys had replied ear- 
nestly, and Elizabeth had laughed. The following 
day Elizabeth had learned that the girl was a brain 
surgeem. 

There were others, and Elizabeth found herself 
resenting all of them. She wished that die under- 
stood I^ys better. She knew the gregarious and 
public Rhys Wilfiams; she wanted to meet the 
private Rhys Williams, the self he kept hidden. 
More than once, Elizabeth had thought, Rhys 
should be running this company instead of taking 
orders from me. 1 wonder how he really feels about 
It? 


That evening after dinner, when the members 
of the board had dispersed to catch trains and planes 
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back to their homes, Rhys walked into Elizabeth’s 
office where she was working with Kate. “Thought I 
ought to ^ve you a hand,” Rhys said lightly. 

No explanation of where he had been. Why 
should there be? Elizabeth thought. He doesn’t have 
to account to me. 

They all set to work and the time flew. Elizabeth 
watch^ Rhys now, bent over some papers, rapidly 
scanning them, his eyes quick and alert. He had 
foimd several flaws in some important contracts, 
that the attorneys had missed. Now Rhys straight- 
ened up, stretched and glanced at his watch. 

“Oops! It’s after midnight. I’m afraid I have an 
appointment. I’ll come in early tomorrow and finish 
checking these agreements.” 

Elizabeth wondered if his appointment was with 
the brain surgeon or with one of his other — She 
stopped herself. What Rhys Williams did with his 
private life was his own business. 

“I’m sorry,” Elizabeth said. “I didn’t realize it 
was so late. You run along. Kate and 1 will finish 
reading these papers.” 

Rhys nodded. “See you in the morning. Good 
night, Kate.” 

“Good night, Mr. Williams.” 

Elizabeth watched Rhys leave, then forced her 
mind back to the contracts. But a moment later her 
thoughts were on Rhys again. She had been eager 
to tell him about the progress that Emil Joeppli 
was making on the new drug, to share it with him, 
yet she had held back. Soon, she told herselt 

By <me o’clock in the morning, they were finished. 

Kate Erling said, “Will ffiere by anything else, 
MissRoffe?” 
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“No, I fliink that’s alL Thank you, Kate. Come in 
late tomoirow,” 

Elizabeth stood up, and realized how stiff her body 
felt from sitting so long. 

“Thank you. FU have everything typed up for 
you tomorrow afternoon.” ' 

“That will be fine.” 

Elizabeth got her coat and purse, waited for 
Kate, and they walked to the door. They went out 
into the corridor together and headed toward the 
private express elevator that stood there, door open, 
waiting. The two of them stepped inside the elevator. 
As Elizabeth reached for the lobby button, they 
heard the sudden ringing of the telephone from the 
office. 

“I’ll answer it. Miss. Roffe,” Kale Erling said. 
“You go on ahead.” She stepped out of the car. 

Downstairs the night guard on duty in the lobby 
looked up at the elevator control board as a red 
light at the top of the board flashed on and began 
descending. It was the signal light for the private 
elevator. That meant Miss Roffe was on her way 
down. Her chauffeur was sitting in a chair in a 
comer, drowsing over a newspaper. 

“The boss is coming,” the guard said. 

The chauffeur stretched, and started lazily to his 
feet. 

An alarm bell suddenly shattered the peace of the 
lobby. The guard’s eyes flashed to the control board. 
The red light was moving in a quick plunging 
pattern, gathering speed, marking the descent of the 
elevator. 

It was out of control. 

“Oh, Jesus!” the guard mumbled. 

He huiiied to the board, jerked open a panel and 
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pulled fhe emergency switch to activate the safety 
brake. The red lij^t coutmued its downward plunge. 
The chanffeur had hurried over to the control paneU 
He saw the look on the guards fiice. 

“Whafsgdng — ?” 

**Oet away]” the guard yelled. ”It’s gdng to 
crash!” 

Th^ ran from Ae bank of elevators toward the 
fartiiest walk The lobby was beginning to vibrate 
with the speed of the runaway car inside tiie shaft, 
and the guard thought, Don"/ let her be in U, and as 
the plunging elevator shot pest the lobby, he heard 
the terrified screams from inside. 

An instant later, there was a loud roar, and the 
building shuddered as thou^ it had been hit by an 
earthquake. 
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Chief loiqwctor Otto Schmied of the Zurich Krimi- 
nal Polizei was seated at his desk, eyes closed, taking 
deep yc^ bueaths, trying to calm himself, trying to 
control the fury that ^ed him. 

In police procedure there were rules tiiat were so 
baric, so obvious, that no one had thought it even 
necessary to put them in the police manual They 
won simj^y taken for granted, like eating, or rieep- 
ing, or breathing. For example, when an accident* 
related fatafity occurred, the first thing die invesd* 
gating detective did — ^the very first thing a detective 
did, the simple, obvious, you*don’t-have-to-draw*it- 
ba-a-fucking>bladcboard‘ thing he did — was to visit 
the scene of the accident Nothing could be more 
elementary than tiiat Yet staring up at Chief In- 
spector Otto Schmied from his desk was a report 
from Detective Max Homung that violated every 
element of police procedure. I should have expected 
it the ini^ietmir told himself bitterly. Why am I evoi 
surprised? 

Detective Homung was Lispector Schmied’s al- 
batross, his b£te ndre, his — ^bispector Schmied was 
an ardent admirer of I^lville--his Moby DicL The 
inspectcff took another deep breath and slowly ex- 
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haled. Then, onty slightly less agitated, he picked up 
Detective Hornung’s teport and read it again from 
the beginning. 


BRANDTOUR OFFIZIER REPORT 


Wednesday, November 7 

time: 

subject; 


TYPE OF accident; 
CAUSE OF accident; 
NUMBER OF INJURED 

OR deceased: 
time; 
subject: 


TYPE OF ACODBNT: 

cause OF accident; 

NUMBER OF INJURED 
OR deceased: 


1:15 A.M. 

Report from central 
switchboard of acci- 
dent at Roffe and 
Sons administration 
building at Eichen- 
bahn factory 
Unknown 
Unknown 

Unknown 
1:27 A.M. 

Second message from 
central switchboard 
re accident at Roffe 
and Sons 
Elevator crash 
Unknown 

One female, deceased 


I began an immediate investigation. By 1:35 
A.M. 1 obtained the name of the supedntendent 
of the Roffe and Sons administration building 
and from him got the name of the chief archi- 
tect of the building. 

2:30 -A.M. I located die chief architect. He 
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was celebrating his birthday at La Puce. He 
gave me the name of the company that had 
installed the elevatons in the building, Rudolf 
Schatz, A. O. 

At 3:15 A.M. J telephoned Mr. Rudolf 
Schatz at his home and requested him to im- 
mediately locate the plans for the elevators. 1 
also requested the master budget sheets along 
with preliminary estimates, final estimates and 
final costs; I al^ requested a complete inven- 
tory of all mechanical and electrical materials 
used. 

At this point Inspector Schmied could feel a 
familiar twitch starting in his right cheek. He took 
several deep breaths and read on. 

6:15 A.M. The requested documents were 
delivered to me here at police headquarters by 
Mr. Schatz’s wife. After an examination of the 
preliminary budget and final costs 1 was satis- 
fied that: 

a) no inferior materials were substituted in 
building the elevators; 

b) because of the reputation of the builders, 
inferior workmanship could be ruled out 
as a cause of the crash; 

c) the safety measures built into the eleva- 
tors were adequate; 

d) my conclusion therefore was that the 
cause of the crash was not an accident 
[Signed] Max Homung, CID 

N.B. Snce my phone calls took place during 
the course of the night and early mom- 
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ing, it is possible that you may lecdve 
one (X two complaints from some of the 
people I might have awakoied. 

Inspector Schmied savagefy dammed die report 
down on his desk. **lt is possible!” "Ml^t have 
awakened!” The diief inspector had been under at* 
tack the entire morning by half of the ofBdals of the 
Swiss government What did he think he was run- 
ning — a gestapo? How dare he awaken die presidoit 
of a respectable building corporation and crda him 
to deliver documents in the middle of the night? 
How dare he impugn tiie integrity of a reput^le 
firm like Rudolf Schatz? And on and on and on. 

But die thing that was so stunning — that was so 
incredible— was that Detective Max Homung had 
not even appeared at the scene ol the accident until 
fourteen hours after it was reported! By the time he 
arrived the victim had been removed, ideadfied and 
autopded. Half a dozen other detectives had exam- 
ined the scene of the accident, had questioned wit- 
nesses and had filed their reports. 

When Chief In^iector Sdimied finished rereading 
Detective Max Hrxnung’s report, he summoned him 
to his ofifice. 

The very sight of Detective Max Homung was 
anathema to the chief inspector. Max Homung was 
a dumpy, wistful-looking man. egg-bald, widi a face 
diat had been put togedier by an absentminded 
prankster. His head was too large, his earn were too 
small, and his moudi was a raisin studc in the middle 
of a i»idding face. Detective Max Homimg was six 
indiM too ^ort to meet the rigid standards of the 
Zurich Kriminal Polizd, fifteen pounds too light, 
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and hopelessly nearsighted To top it all off, he was 
arrogant All the men on the force felt unanimously 
about Detective Homung: th^ hated him. 

"Why don’t you fire him?" the chief inspector’s 
wife had asked, and he had almost struck her. 

The reason that Max Homung was on toe Zuiidhi 
detective force was that he had single-handedly 
contributed more to toe Swiss national income toan 
all toe chocolate and watch factories combined Max 
Homung was an accountant, a mathematical genius 
with an encyclopedic knowledge of fiscal matters, an 
instinct for the chicanery of man, and a patience 
that would have made Job weep with envy. Max 
had been a clerk in toe Betrag Abteilung, toe de- 
partment set up to investigate financial frauds, 
irregularities in stock sales and banking transactions, 
and toe ebb and flow o^ currency in and out of Switz- 
erland It was Max Homung uho had brought toe 
smuggling of illegal money into Switzerland to a 
standstill, who had ferreted out billioos rtf dollars’ 
worth of ingenious but illicit finandal schemes, and 
who had put half a dozen of toe world’s most 
respected budness leaders in prison. No matter how 
cuimingly assets were concealed, mingled 
mingled sent to toe Seychelles to be laundered 
transferred and retransferred tiirough a complex 
series of dummy corporations, in the end Max 
Homung would ferret out toe truth. In short, he had 
made himself toe terror of the Swiss financial 
ixnnmonity. 

Above all tilings that they held sacred and dear, 
toe Swiss valued their privacy. With Max Hmnung 
on the loose, there was no privacy. 

Max’s salary as a financial watchdog was meager. 
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He had been offered bribes of a million francs in 
numbered bank accounts, a chalet at Cortina d’Am- 
pezzo, a yacht, and in half a dozen instances beauti- 
ful, nubile women. In each case the bribe had been 
rejected and the authorities promptly notified. Max 
Homung cared nothing for mcmey. He could have 
become a millionaire simply by applying his finandal 
skills to the stock market, but ^e idea never even 
occurred to him. Max Heroung was interested in but 
one thing: catching those who strayed from the path 
of financial probity. Ah, yes, there was one other 
wish that consumed Max Homung, and in the end 
it proved to be a blessing to the business community. 
For reasons which no one could fathom. Max 
Homung wanted to be a police detective. He en- 
visioned himself as a kind of Sherlock Holmes or 
Maigret, patiently following a labyrinth of clues, 
relentlessly stalking the criminal to his lair. When 
one of S>^tzerland’s leadmg financiers accidentally 
learned of Max Homung’s ambitions to be a sleuth, 
he immediately got together with a few powerful 
friends, &nd within forty-eight hours Max Homung 
was offered a job on the Zurich police force as a 
detective. Max could not believe his good fortune. 
He accepted with alacrity', and the entire business 
community breathed a collective sigh of relief and 
resumed its arcane activities. 

Chief Inspector Schmied had not even been con- 
sulted about the matter. He had received a telephone 
call from the most powerful political leader in 
Switzerland, had been given his instructions, and 
there the matter had ended. Or, to be more accurate, 
there it had begun. For the chief inspector, it was 
the hft ginning of a Gethsemane that showed no sign 
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of ending. He had honestly tried to get over his re- 
sentment at having a detective — an inexperienced 
and unqualified one at that — forced upon him. He 
assumed that there had to be some strong political 
motivation for such an unheard-of move. Very well, 
he was determined to cooperate, confident that he 
could handle tlie situation easily. His confidence was 
shaken the moment Max Homung reported to him. 
The detective’s appearance was ridiculous enough. 
But what stunned Inspector Schmied as he looked at 
this lump of humanity was the man’s attitude of 
superiority. He exuded an air that said: Max 
Homung is here — ^now you can all relax and stop 
w'orrying. 

Inspectot Schmied’s tlioughts of any easy co^ 
operation vanished. Instead he devised another 
approach. He tried to sweep Max Homung under 
the rug, as it were, by transferring him from depart- 
ment to department, assigning him tmimportant job.s. 
Max worked in the Kriminal-Tcch Abteilung, the 
fingerprint-and-identification division, and the Fahn- 
dungsabteilung, the division for stolen property and 
missing peisons. But always Max Homung Kept 
returning, like a bad centime. 

There was a rule that every detective had to work 
as Brandtour Offizier, on the night emergency desk, 
one week out of every twelve. Without fail, each 
time Max was on duty, something important would 
occur, and while Inspector Schmied’s other detec- 
tives ran around trying to track down clues. Max 
would solve the case. It was infuriating. 

He knew absolutely nothing about police proce- 
dure, criminology, forensics, ballistics, or criminal 
psychology — aU the things that the other detectives 
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were experienced in — and yet he kept solving cases 
that baffled everyone else. Chief Inspector Schmied 
came to die conclusion that Max Homung was the 
luckiest man who ever lived. 

In reality, luck had nothing to do widi it Detec* 
tive Max Homung solved criminal cases in exactly 
the same way that accountant Max Homung had 
exposed a hundred ingenious schemes to defraud 
banks and the government Max Homung had a 
single-track mind, and it was a very narrow-gauge 
track at that AH he needed was one loose thread, 
one tmy piece that did not fit into the rest of the 
fabric, and once he had that he would begin to un- 
ravel it, until somebody’s brilliant, foolproof scheme 
fell apart at the seams. 

The fact that Max had a photographic memory 
drove his colleagues crazy. Max could instantly re- 
call anything he had ever heard, read seen. 

Another mark against him, if indeed one was 
needed,*was that his expense accounts were an em- 
barrassment to the entire detective squadron. The 
first tune he had turned in an expense sheet, tiie 
Oberleutnant had summoned him to his office and 
said genially, “You’ve obviously made a mistake in 
your figures here. Max.” 

The equivalent of informing Capablanca that he 
had sacrificed his queen through stupidity. 

Max blinked. “A mistake in my figures?” 

“Yes. Several, in fact” The Oberieutnant pointed 
to the paper in front of him. “Dran^portation across 
town, dghty centimes. Return, eighty centimes.” He 
looked up and said, “The maximum taxi fare would 
be thirty-four francs each way.” 

“Yes, air. That’s why I used the bus.” 
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The Oherleutnant stared at him. ** A bus?" 

None of the detectives was required to tide buses 
while on a case. It was unheard of. The only reply he 
could thinlr of was “WeU« ifs — ^it*s not'necessary. I 
mean — we naturally don’t encourage spendthrifts in 
this department, Homung, but we do l^ve a decent 
expense budget Another thing. You were out in the 
field on fins case for three days. You forgot to in- 
clude meals.** 

*1No, Herr Oberleutnant I only take coffee in the 
morning and I jarepare my own lunches and carry a 
lunch paiL My dinne rs are listed there.** 

And so they were. Three dinners, total: sixteen 
francs. He must have eaten at the Salvation Army 
Idtchot 

The Oberleutnant said coldly, ’’Detective Hor- 
nung, this department existed for a hrmdred years 
before you joined it and it will exist for a hundred 
years after you leave it There are certain traditirms 
that we observe here.” He shoved the expense 
account back to Max. “You must think about your 
colleagues, you know. Now take this, revise it and 
return it” 

“Yes, Herr Oberleutnant I — ^Tm sorry if I did it 
incorreetty.” 

A generous wave of the hand. “Quite all rigfit 
After all, you’re new here.” 

Thirty minutes later Detective Max Hormmg 
turned in his revised account He had decreased his 
expenses by another 3 percent 

Now, on this day in November, Chi^ Inspector 
Schmied was holding Detective Mu Homung’s re> 
port in his hand while the authOT oi the report stood 
before him. Detective Homung was wearing a 
bright-blue suit brown shoes and white socks. In 
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spite of his resolves, and the calming yoga breathing 
exercises. Inspector Schmied found himself yelling^ 
“You were in charge here when that report came in. 
It was your job to investigate the accident and you 
arrived on the scene fourteen hours later! The whole 
fucking New Zealand police force could have been 
flown here and been back home in that time.“ 

“Oh, no, sir. The flying time from New Zealand 
to Zurich by jet is — ” 

“Oh, shut upl” 

Chief Inspector Schmied ran his hands through 
his thick, rapidly graying hair, trying to think what 
to say to this man. You could not insult him, you 
could uofreascm with him. He was an idiot, shot 
with luck. 

Chief Inspector Schmied barked, “I will not 
tolerate incompetence m my department, Horaung. 
When the other detectives came on duty and saw the 
report, they immediately went to the scene to in- 
spect the accident. They called an ambulance, had 
the body taken to the morgue, identified it — *’ He 
knew he was talking too fast again, and he forced 
himself to calm down. “In short, Horaung, they did 
everything a good detective is supposed to do. Wiile 
you were sitting in your office waking up half of the 
most important men in Switzerland, in the middle 
of tlie night.” 

“I thought—” 

“Don’t! Fve been on the phone apologizing the 
whole damned morning because of you.” 

“I had to find out—” 

“Oh, get out of here Horaung!” 

“Yes, sir. Is it all right if I attend the funeral? 
It’s this morning.” 

“Yes! Go!” 
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**T!haiikyoii,sir.I — 

“Just gol” 

It was tiurty minutes before Chief Inspector 
Scbmied was breathing normally again. 
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32 


The funeral parlor at Sihlfeld was crowded- It was 
an ornate, old-fashioned building of stone and 
marble, with preparation rooms and a crematorium. 
Inside the large chapel two dozen executives and 
employees of Roffe and Sons occupied the front row 
of seats. Toward the rear were the friends, tlie com- 
munity representatives and the press. Detective 
Homutig was seated in the last row, thinking that 
death was illogical. Mao reached his prime and then, 
when he had the most to give, the most to Uve for, 
he died. It was inefficient. 

The casket was mahogany and covered with 
flowers. More waste. Detective Homung thought 
The casket had been ordered sealed. Max could un- 
derstand why. The minister was speaking in a 
doomsday voice, “. . . death in the midst of life, 
bom in sin, ashes to ashes.” Max Homung paid little 
attention. He was studying those in the chapeL 
“The Lord giveth, and the Lord taketb away," 
and people were beginning to stand and head for the 
exit. The services were over. 

Max stood near the door, and as a man and a 
woman approached him, he stepped in front of the 
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woman and said, *'MQss Elizabeth R<Ae7 1 wonder if 
1 mig^t have a word with youT^ 

Detective Max Honnmg was seated with Eliza- 
beth Roffe and Rhys WiUiams in a boodi at a 
Konditorei anoss from the funeral parlor. Througli 
die window they could see the coffin being loaded 
into a gray hearse. Elizabeffi looked away. Her eyes 
were haunted. 

**Whaf8 this all about?** Rhys demanded. *‘Miss 
Roffe has already ^en her statement to the police. 

Detective Max Homung said, “Mr. Williams, iso’t 
it? There are just a few htde details 1 want to check 
out" 

“Can’t they wait? Miss Roffe has been through a 
very trying — 

Elizabeth put her hand on Rhyses. “If s all right 
' u I can be of arqf heh>— " She turned to Max. 
“What would you like to know. Detective Hor- 
nung?" 

Max kared at Ehzabetb, and for the first time in 
his life he was at loss for words. Women were as 
ffxeign to Max as creatures from an alien planet 
They were iUogjcal and unpredictable, subject to 
mnotional reactions rather than rational onea They 
did not compute. Max had few sexual stirrings, for 
he was mindoiknted, but he could ^predate the 
precise loj^ of sex. It was the medianical oonstruo' 
tion of nmving parts fitting togedier into a coordi- 
nated, functior^ udhole that exdted him. That for 
Max, was tiie poetry of loviitg. The sheer tfynamics 
of it Max felt tiiat tito poets h^ all missed tlw point 
Bmotkms were imprecise and unti^, a waste of 
energy that could not move the smidtest grain of 
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sand one inch, while lo^ could mow die world. 
What was poaading Max now was that he feU com- 
fortable with ElhmbedL It made him uneasy. No 
woman had ever affected him that way before. She 
did not ae^ to think he was an ngfy, lidicnloos little 
man, the wiqr other womoi did. He forced himself 
to look away from her eyes so diat he could con* 
centrate. 

‘^ere you in the habit (ff working late at 
hfissRoffer 

**Very often,** Elizabeth said. ‘‘Yes.’* 

“How later 

“It varied. Somedmes until ten. Sometimes until 
midnight, or aftR*.** 

“So it was a kind of pattern? That is, people 
around you would have known about itT 
Ae was studying him, puzzled. “I suppose so.** 
“On the ni^t the etevator crashed, you and Mr. 
Williams and ICate Erling were all woridng later 
“Yes.** 

“But you didn*t leave togetherT 
Rhys said, “I left early. I had an engagement** 
Max regarded him a m<»nent then turned back 
to Elizabeth. “How long after Mr. Williams left did 
you leaver 

“I dunk it was about an honr.** 

“Did you and Kate Erling leave togetiierr 
“Yn. We got our coats and a«nt out into die 
halL** EUzabeA’s voice hdtered. “The— the elevator 
was there, waiting for us.“ 

The specki ejqpress elevato,, 

“What hiqipened dten?** 

“We both got in. The tefephrme in the oBBce rang. 
Kate — Miss &ling — said, TU get it’ and she started 
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to get oat But I was expecting an overseas call I 
had placed earlier, so I told her 1 would answer it” 
Elizabeth stopped, her eyes suddenly brimming with 
tears. ‘1 got out of the elevator. She asked if she 
should wait, and 1 said, ‘No, go ahead.’ She pressed 
the lobby button. I started back to the office, and 
as I was <^ning the door, 1 heard — heard the 
sc3«aming, then — She was unable to go on. 

Rhys turned to Max Hornung, his face clouded 
with anger. “That’s enough. Will you tell us what 
this is all about?” 

It was about murder. Max thought. Someone had 
tried to kill Elizabetir RoSe. Max sat there concen- 
trating, recalling everything he had learned in the 
past forty-eight hours about Roffe and Sons. It was 
a deeply plagued company, forced to pay astronom'.- 
cal damugBS in lawsuits, swamped by bad publicity, 
losing customers, owing enormous sums of money 
to banks that had grown impatient. A company ripe 
for a'change. Its president, Sam Roffe, who had held 
the controlling vote, had died. An export mountain 
climber who had been killed in a climbing accident 
The controlling stock had gone to his daughter, 
Elizabeth, who had almost died in a Jeep accident 
in Sardinia, and had narrowly missed being killed 
in an elevator that had passed a recent inspection. 
Someone was playing deadly games. 

Detective Max Hornung should have been a 
happy man. He had found a loose tiireafi. But now 
he had met Elizabeth Roffe, and she w^ no longer 
simply a name, an equation in a mktheihatica! 
puzzle. There was something very speci4 about her. 
Max felt an urge to shield her, to protect her. 

Rhys said, “I asked what this—” 
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Max looked at him and said vaguely, — ^police 
procedure, Mr. Williams. Just routine.” He rose. 
“Excuse me.” 

He had some urgent work to do. 
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Qlief Inspector Schmled had had a full morning. 
There had been a political demonstration in front of 
Ibma Air lines, three men detained for questioning. 
A fire of suspicious origin at a paper factory ic 
Brunau. It was being investigated. A girl bad been 
raped in Platzspitz Park. A smash-and-grab job 
at Guebelin and another at Grima, next to the 
Baur-au-Lac. And if that weren’t enough. Detective 
Max Homung was back, filled with some kind of 
nonsensical theory. Chief Inspector Schmied found 
himself starting to hyperventilate again. 

“The elevator cable drum was cracked,” Max was 
saying. “When it collapsed, all the safety controls 
went out Someone — ” 

“I saw the reports, Homung. Normal wear and 
tear.” 

“No, Chief Inspector. I examined the specifica- 
tions for the cable drum. It should have lasted an- 
otiier five or six years.” 

Chief Inspects Schmied felt the tic in his cheek. 
“What are you trying to say?” 

“S(nneone tampered with the elevator.” 

Not, I think someone tampered with the elevator, 
or, In my opinion someone tampered with the ele- 
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rator. Ob, no! Some<Hie tampered with the elevator. 

“Why would they do that?” 

“That’s what 1 would like to find out” 

“You want to go back to Roffe and Sons?” 

Detective Max Hcnnung locked at Inspector 
Sclunied in genuine surpose. “No, sir. I want to go 
toChamcmix.” 

The town of Chamonix lies forty miles southeast 
of Geneva, 3,400 feet above sea level in the French 
d^>artment of Haute-Savme, between the Mont 
Blanc massif and the Aiguille Rouge range, with 
one d the most Invathtaking vistas in the W(n:ld. 

Detective Max Hranung was completely unaware 
of the scenoy as he dd>ouched from the train at the 
Chamonix station, canying a battered cardboard 
suitcase. He waved a taxi away and headed on foot 
for the local police station, a small building situated 
<m the main square in the center of town. Max 
entered, feeling instantly at home, reveling in the 
warm camaraderie that he shared with the firatemity 
of policmnen all over the world. He was one of 
tiiem. 

The French sergeant behind the desk looked up 
and asked, “On vous pourrcdt aider?” 

"Old" Max beamed. And he started to talk. 
Max ^>proached all foreign languages in the same 
fashi<m: he slashed his way through the Impmietrable 
thicket of irregular verbs and tenses imd participles, 
using his tongue like a machete. As he ^ke, the 
expression on the desk sergeant’s face changed from 
puzzlement to disbelief. It had takm the French 
people hundreds of years to develop their tongues 
and sd!t palates and larynxes to form the glmious 
music that was the French language. And now this 
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man standing before him was somdiow mana^g 
to tom it into a series of honible» incompieben^le 
noises. 

The desk sergeant could bear no mote. He inter- 
rupted. ”What — what are you trying to 

Max replied, *‘What do you mean? Fm speaking 
French." 

Hie desk sergeant leaned forward and asked with 
un^adied curiodty, "Are you qiealdng it now?" 

The ford doesn’t even speak his own language. 
Max thought. He pulled out his warrant card and 
handed it to the smgeant The se^eant read it 
through twice, looked up to study Max, and then 
read it agaiiL It was impos^le to believe that tlie 
man standing before him was a detective. 

Reluctantly he handed tiie identification back to 
Max. "What can 1 do for you?” 

"Tm investigating a climbing accident that hap- 
pened here two months ago. The victim’s name was 
Sam Roffe.” 

The sergeant nodded. “Yes, I remember.” 

"1 would like to talk to someone who can give me 
some information about what happened.” 

"That would be tiie mountain-rescue organiza- 
tion. It is called the Sod6t6 Chamomarde de Secours 
en Montague. You will find it in Place du Mont 
Blanc. The telephone number is five-three-one-six 
eight-nine. Or they might have some information at 
the clinic. That’s in Rue du Valais. The telephone 
number there is five-three-zero-one-eight-two. Here. 
I’ll write all this down for you.” He readied for a 
pen. 

"That won’t be necessary,” Max said. "Sod6t6 
Chamoniarde de Secours en Montagne, Place du 
Mont Blanc, five-three-one-six-eight-nine. Or the 
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clinic in Rue du Valais, five>three-ZNOone>dght> 
two.” 

The sergeant was still staring, long aftn Max had 
disappeared throu^ the door. 

The Sod^td Chamoniaide de Secouts was in the 
charge of a dailc, athletiolooking young man seated 
behind a battered {une desk. He looked up as Max 
walked in, and his instant thought was that he hoped 
this odd-looking visitor did not plan to dimb a 
mountaiiL 

“Can I help you?” 

“Detective Max Homung.” He showed his war- 
rant card. 

“What can I do for you. Detective Homung?” 

“I am investigating the death of a man named 
Sun Roffe,” Max said. 

The man behind the desk sighed. “Ah, yes. I Bked 
Mr. Roffe very much. It was an imloctnnate 
accident” 

“Did you see it happen?” 

A shake of the head. “No. I took my rescue team 
up as soon as we received their distre^ signal, but 
there was nothing we could da Mr. Roffe’s body 
had fallen into a crevasse. It will never be found.” 

“How did it happen?” 

“There were four climbers in the party. The guide 
and Mr. Roffe were last As I understand it they 
were traversing an icy moraine, hfr. Roffe slipped 
and fell” 

“Wasn’t he wearing a harness?” 

“Of course. His rope broke.” 

“Does a ffiing like that happen often?” 

“Only cmce.” He smiled at his little joke, fften 
saw the detective’s look and added quickly, “Ex- 
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perienced cHmben always chedc thdr equipoaent 
thoroughly, but acddeuts still hai^jen.” 

Max stood there a moment, thinking. Td like to 
speak to die guide.” 

Roffe’s regular guide didn*t make the climb 
that day.” 

Max blinked, ”Ob? Why not?” 

"As I recall, he was ilL Another guide took his 
place.” 

"Do you have his name?” 

"If you’ll wait a minute, I can look it up for you.” 

The man disappeared into an inner office. In a 
few minutes he returned with a slip of paper in his 
hand. “The guide’s name was Hans Bergmann.” 

"Where can 1 find him?” 

"He’s not a local.” He consulted the piece of 
paper. "He comes from a village called Lesgets. It’s 
about sixty Idlometeis from here.” 

Before Max left Chamonix, he stopped et the desk 
of the Kleine Scheidegg hotel and talked to the room 
cleric. “Were you on duty when Mr. Roffe was 
staying here?” 

“Yes,” the clerk said. “The accident was a tenible 
thing, terrible.” 

“Mr. Roffe was alone here?” 

The clerk shook his head. “No. He had a friend 
with him.” 

Max stared. "A frirad?” 

"Yes. Mr. Rol’e made the reservation for both of 
them.” 

"Could you give me the name <ff his friend?” 

"Certainly,” the clerk smd. He pulled out a large 
ledger frmn beneath the desk and began to turn 
back the pages. He stopped, ran his fingers down r 
page and said, "Ah, here we are . . 
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* • « 

. It took almost three hours for Max to drive to 
Lesgets in a Volkswagen, the cheapest rental car 
he could find, and he almost passed dirou^ it. It 
was not even a village. The place consisted of a few 
shops, a small Alpine lodge, and a general store with 
a single gas pomp in front of it. 

parked in front of the lodge and walked in. 

There were half a dozen men seated in front of an 
open fireplace, talking. The conversation trailed off 
as Max entered. 

“Excuse me," he said, “Fm looking for Herr Hans 
Bergmann." 

“Who?" 

“Hans Beigmann. The guide. He comes from this 
village." 

An elderly man vrith a face tiiat was a weather 
map of his years spat into the fireplace and said. 
"Somebody’s been kidding you, mister. I was bom 
in Lesgets. 1 nev^ heard of any Hans Bergmann." 
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34 


It was the first day that Elizabeth had gone to the 
office since the death Kate Erling a week eadier. 
Elizabeth entered the downstairs lobby with trepida- 
tion, responding mechanically to the greetings the 
doorman and guards. At ffie far end of the lobby 
die saw workmen replacing ffie smadied elevator 
car. S3ie thought about Kate Erling, and Elizabeth 
could visualize the terror she must have felt as she 
plunged twelve interminable stories to her death. 
She knew that she could never ride in ffiat elevator 
again. ' 

When she walked into her office, her mail had 
already been opened by Hemiette, the second secre- 
tary, and neatly placed on her desk. Elizabeth went 
through it quickly, initialing some memos, writing 
questions on others, or marking them for various 
department heads. At the bottom of the pile was a 
large sealed envelope marked “Elizabeffi Roffe — 
Pmsonal.” Elizabeth took a letter opener and slit 
ffie envelope across ffie top. She readied in and took 
out an 8-by-lO photograph. It was a close-up of 
a mongoloid child, its bulging eyes s tarin g out of its 
encephalic head. Attached to the picture was a 
note printed in crayon: “THIS IS MY BEAUTI- 
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FXJL SON JOHN. YOUR DRUGS DID THIS TO 
HIM. I AM GOING TO KHX YOU.” 

Elizabeth dropped the note and the jncture, and 
found that her hands were trembling. Henriette 
walked in with a handful of papers. 

**111680 are ready to be signed. Miss — ” She saw 
the kxA on Elizabeth’s face. “Is something wrong?” 

Elizabeth said, **Please — ask Mr. Williams to 
come in here.” H«r eyes went back to the picture on 
her desk. 

RdSe and Sons could not be responsible for any- 
thing so dreadful 

*Tt was our fault,” Rhys said. ”A shipment of 
drugs was mislabeled We managed to recall most 
o( it, but — ** He raised his hands expressively. 

“How long ago did this happen?” 

“Almost four years ago.” 

“How many people were affected?” 

“About a hundred” He saw the expression cm her 
face and added qiuckly, ‘They received compen- 
sation. They weren’t all like this, Liz. J.ook, we’re 
damned careful here. We take every safety pre- 
caution we can devise, but people are human. Mis- 
takes are sometimes made.” 

Elizabeth sat staring at the picture of the child 
Tfs horrible.” 

“They shouldn’t have shown you the letter.” Rhys 
ran his fingers through his thick black hair and said 
“This is a hell of a time to bring it up, but we have 
a few other problrais more important than this.” 

She wemdered what could be meue impor^t 

“Yesr 

“The FDA just gave a decisiem against us on our 
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aerosol sprays. Hiere’s going to be a compfete ban 
oa aerosols within two years.” 

“How will that affect os?” 

“It’s going to hurt us badly. It means we’ll have 
to close down half a dozen factories around the 
world and lose one of our most profitable divisions.” 

Elizabeth ffiought about Emil Joeppli and the 
culture he was working on, but she said nothing. 
“What else?” 

“Have you seen the morning papers?” 

“No.” 

“A government minister’s wife in Belgium, Mme. 
van dra Logh, took some Benexan." 

“That’s cme of our drugs?” 

“Yes. It’s an antihistamine. It’s contraindicated Iot 
anyone with essential hypertension. Our label carries 
a clear warning. She ignored it” 

Elizabeth felt her body begiruiing to tense. "What 
happened to her?" 

Rhys said, “She's in a coma. She may not live. 
The newspaper stories mention that it’s our product 
Cancellations on orders are pouring in from all over 
the world. The FDA notified us that it’s starting an 
investigation, but that will take at least a year. Until 
they finish, we can keep selling the drug.” 

Elizabeth said, “I want it taken off the market” 

“There’s no reason to do that. It’s a damned 
effective drug fc«r — ” 

“Have any other people been hurt by it?” 

“Hundreds of thousands of people have been 
lelped by it” Rhys tone was cool. “It’s one of our 
^ nost effective — ” 

“You haven’t answered my question.” 

“A few isolated cases, I suppose, yes. But—" 

“I want it taken off the market Now.” 
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He sat there, fighting his anger, then he said, 
“Right Would you like to know what that will cost 
the ccnnpany?" 

“No^“ Elizabeth said. 

Rhys nodded. “So far you’ve only heard the good 
news. The bad news is that the bankers want a 
meeting with you. Now. Th^’re calling in thdr 
loans.”' 

Elizabeth sat in her of4ce alone, thinking about 
the mongolold child, and about ^e woman who 
lay in a coma because of a drug that RoSe and Sons 
had sold her, Elizabeth was well aware that these 
kinds of tragedies involved other pharmaceutical 
firms as well as Roffe and Sons. There were almost 
daily stories in the newspapers about similar cases, 
but they bad not touched her as this had. She felt 
responsible. She was determined to have a talk with 
the department heads who were in charge of safet>' 
measures to see if they could not be improved. 

This is my beautiful son John. 

Mme. van den Logh is in a coma. She may not 
live. 

The bankers want a meeting with you. Now. 
They’ve decided to call in their loans. 

She felt choked, as though everything was be- 
ginning to close in on her at once. For the first tune 
Elizabeth wondered if she was going to be able to 
cope. The burdens were too heavy, and they were 
piling op too fast. S3ie swung around in her chair, 
to look up at the portrait of old Siunuel han^ng on 
the wall. He looked so competent; so sure. But she 
knew about his doubts and uncertainties, and his 
black despairs. Yet he had come through, i^e would 
survive somehow, too. She was a Roffe. 
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She noticed that the portrait was adcew. Probably 
as a result of die elevator crash. Elizabeth got op to 
straighten it As she tilted the picture, the hook 
holding it gave way, and the painting crashed to the 
floor. Elizabeth did not even look at it She was 
staring at the place where the painting had hung. 
Taped to the wall was a tiny microphone. 

It was 4 A.M., and Emil Joeppli was working late 
again. It had become a habit of his recently. Even 
though Elizabeth Roffe bad not given him a specific 
deadline. Joeppli knew how important this project 
was to ibe company and he was pushing to get it 
finished as quickly as possible. He bad heard dis- 
turbing rumors about Roffe and Sons lately. He 
wanted to do everything he could to help the com- 
pany. It had been good to him. It gave 1^ a hand- 
some salary and complete freedom. He had liked 
Sam Roffe, and be liked his daughter too. Elizabeth 
Roffe would never know, but these late hours were 
Joeppli’s gift to her. He was hunched over his small 
desk, checking out the results of his last experiment 
Ihcy were even better than he had anticipated. He 
sat dbere, deep in concentration, unaware of tire fetid 
smell of the caged animals in the laboratory or the 
cloying humidity of the room or the lateness of the 
hour. The door opened, and the guard on the grave- 
yard shift, Sepp Nolan, walked in. Nolan hated this 
shift. There was something eerie about the deserted 
experimental laboratoncs at night. The smell of 
the caged animals made him ill. Nolan wondered 
whether all the animals they had killed here had souls 
and came back to haimt these corridors. I ought to 
put in for spook pay. he thought. Everyone in tiie 
building had long since gone home. Except for this 
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fiiddng mad scientist with Ms cages fiiH of rabbits 
and cats and hamsters. 

“How long you gonna be, Doc7“ Nolan asked. 

Joeppli looked up, aware of Nplan for the first 
time. “What?” 

“If you’re gonna be here awhile, 1 can bring you 
back a sandwich or something. Tm gonna run over 
to the commissary for a quick bite." 

Joeppli said, “Just coffee, please.” & turned back 
to his charts. 

Nolan said, “I’ll lock the outside door behind me 
when I leave the building. Be right back.” 

Joeppli did not even bear him. 

Ten minutes later the door to the laboratory 
opened, and a voice said, “You’re working late, 
Emil." 

Joeppli looked up. startled. When he saw who it 
was, he got to his feet, flustered, and said, “Yes, sir.” 
He felt flattered that this man had dropped in to see 
him. 

“The Fountain of Youth project, top secret, eh?” 

Emil hesitated. Miss RofTe had said no one was 
supposed to know about it But, of course, that did 
not include his visitor. It was this man who bad 
brought him into the company. So Emil Joeppli 
smiled and said, “Yes, ar. Top secret” 

“Good, Let’s keep it that way. How is it going?” 

“Wonderfully, sir.” 

The visitor wandered over to one of the rabbit 
cages. F.mil Joeppli followed him. “Is there anything 
I can explain to you?” 

The man smiled. “No. Fm pretty familiar with it, 
EmiL” As the visitor started to turn away, he 
brushed against an empty feeding dish on the ledge 
and it fell to the floor. "Sorry.” 
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“Don’t wony about it, Fll get it." Emil ^./eppli 
reached down to {nek it up and the back of his head 
seemed to'explode in a shower of ted, and the last 
thing he saw was the floor racing up to meet him. 

The insistent ringing of the telephone awakened 
Elizabeth. She sat up in bed, heavy with sleep, and 
looked at the digital clock on the little table. Five 
A.M. She fumbled the telephone off the hook. A 
frantic voice said, “Miss Roffe? This is the security 
guard at the plant There’s been an explosion at one 
of the laboratories. It was completely destroyed.” 

Instantly she was wide-awake. “Waa- anybody 
hurt?” 

“Yes, ma’am. One of the scientists was burned to 
death.” 

He did not have to teU Elizabeth the name. 
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35 


Detective Max Homung was tbinking. The detective 
bureau was filled with the noise of ^pewiitert 
clattering, voices raised in argument, telephones 
ringing, but Homung saw and heard nothing d 
these things. He had the single-minded concentration 
of a computer. He was thinking about the charter of 
Roffe and Sons, as old Samuel had set it up, keeping 
control within the family. Ingenious, Max thought 
And dangerous. It reminded him of the tontine, the 
Italian insurance plan devised by the banker Ix>renzo 
Tonti in 1695. Every member of the tontine put in 
an equal amount d mtmey, and as each member 
died, the survivors inherited his share. It i^vided a 
powerful motive to eliminate the other members. 
Like Roffe and Sons. It was too much of a tempta> 
tion to let pec^le inherit stock worth millions, and 
then tell them th^ could not sell it unless everyone 
agreed. 

Max had learned that Sam Roffe had not agreed. 
He was dead. Elizabeth Roffe had not agreed. She 
had narrowly escrq>ed death twice. Too many acd* 
dents. Detective Max Homung did not believe in 
accidents. He went to see Chief InspecUv Schmied. 

The chief inspector listened to Max Homung’s 
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report on Sam Roffe’s climbing accident and growled, 
“So there’s been a mix-up about the name cf a guide. 
That hardly constitutes a case for murder, Hornung. 
Not in my department, it doesn’t” 

The little detective said patiently, “I think tliere’s 
more to it RoSe and Sons is having big internal 
problem.s. Perhaps someone thought that getting rid 
of Sam Roffe would solve them.” 

Chief Inspector Schmied sat back and eyed 
Detective Hornung. He was certain that there was 
nothing to his theories. But the idea of having 
Detective Max Hornung out of sight for a while 
filled Chief Inspector Schmied with a deep pleasure. 
His absence would be a boost to the morale of the 
entire department. And there was something else to 
consider: The people Max Hornung wanted to in- 
vestigate. No less than the powerful Roffe family. 
Ordinarily, Schmied would have ordered Max Hor- 
nung to keep a million miles away from them. If 
Detective Hornung irritated them — and how could 
he not! — they had enough power to have him thrown 
off the force. And no one could blame Chief In- 
spector Schmied. Hadn’t the little detective been 
forced on him? And so be said to Max Hornung, 
“The case is yours. Take your time.” 

“Thank you,” Max said happily. 

As Max was walking through the corridor toward 
his office, he ran into the coroner, “Hornung! Can I 
borrow your memory for a minute?” 

Max blinked. “I beg your pardon?” 

“The river patrol has just fished a girl out of the 
avw. Will you take a look at her?” 

Max swallowed and said, “If you wish.” 
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This was not a part of the job that Max enjoyed* 
but he felt that it was his duty. 

She lay in the impeisonal metal drawer in the chin 

the morgue. She had blond hair and was in her 
late teens or carlv twenties. Her body was bloated 
from the water, and naked, exc^t for a red ribbon 
knotted around her neck. 

“There are signs of sexual intercourse just before 
death. She was strangled and then dump^ into the 
river,” the coroner said “There’s no water in her 
lungs. We can’t get any fingerprints on her. Evn 
seen her before?” 

Detective Max Homung looked down at the girl’s 
face and said, “No.” 

Hr* left to catch his bus to the airport 
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When Detective Max Homiing landed at the Costa 
Smeralda airport in Sardinia, he rented the cheapest 
car available, a Hat 500, and drove into Olbia. 
Unlike the rest ot Sardinia, Olbia was an industrial 
city, and the outskirts were an ugly sprawl of mills 
and factories, a city dump and a giant graveyard of 
once-beautifal automobiles, now useless old bulks, 
good only for scrap. Every city in the world had its 
autmnobile junkyards, Max thought Monuments 
tocivilizatioiL 

Max reached the center of town and drove up in 
front of a building with a sign that read: “questura 

D1 SASSARI COMMISSAIUATO D1 POUZIA OLBlA.” The 

nooment Max entered, he felt diat familiar sense of 
identity, of belonging. He showed his warrant card 
to the desk sergeant, and a few minutes later he was 
ushered into the t^ce of the Chief of Police, Luigi 
Ferraro. Ferraro rose to his feet, a welcoming smile 
on his face. It died as he saw his vintor. There was 
something about Max that did not spell Metcctive.” 

“Could I see your identification?** Chief Fenaro 
asked politefy. 

“Cwtainly,** Max said. He pulled out his warrant 
card and Qiief Ferraro examined both sides of it 
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carefully, then returned it His immediate conclusion 
was that Switzerland must be very hard up for 
detectives. He took a seat behind his desk and said, 
“What can I do for you?” 

Max started to explain, in fluent Italian, The 
problem was that it took Chief Ferraro some mo> 
ments to figure out what language Max was speak> 
ing..When he realized what it was supposed to be, 
he held up a horrified hand and said, "Bastal Do 
you speak Engfish?” 

“Of course,” Max replied. 

“Then 1 beg of you) Let as sp^ hi English.” 

When Max was through udking, Qrief Ferraro 
said, “You are mistaken, ignore, i can tell you that 
you are wasting your time. My mechanics have 
already examined the Jeep. Everyone is agreed that 
it was an accident.” 

Max nodded, unperturbed. "/ haven*! lodced at 
it” 

Chief Ferraro said, “Very well It is in a public 
garage now, up for sale. I mil have one of my men 
take you there. Would you like to see the scene of 
the accident?” 

Max blinked and said, “What for?” 

Detective Bruno Campagna was elected as Max's 
escort. “We*ve already checked it out It was an 
accident,” Campagna said. 

“No,” Max replied. 

The Jeep was in a comer of the garage, its front 
still dented and splashed with dried green sap. 

“I haven’t had time to work on it yet,” the 
mechanic explained. 

Max walked around the Jeep, examining it “How 
were the brakes tampered with?” he asked. 

The mechanic said, “GesiJ Yoti, too?” A note of 
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initatum crept into his voice. **I been a mechanic fa 
twenty-five years, signore. I examined this Jeejf 
mysetf. The last time anyone touched these brake! 
was when fins car left the factory ” 

**Sbmeone tampered with mem.” Max said. 

**How?” The mechanic was flattering. 

“I don’t know yet, but I will,” Max assured him 
confidently. He took a last look at the Jeep, then 
turned and walked out of the garage. 

Chief of Police Luigi Ferraro looked at Detective 
Bruno Campagna and demanded, ”Wbat did you 
do with him?” 

*1 ^dn’t do anything. T took him to the garage, 
he made an ass of himself with the mechanic, then 
he said he wanted to go for a stroll by himself.” 

•Ineredibler 

Max was standing on -the shore, staring out at the 
emerald Tyrrhenian waters, seeing nothing. He was 
concentrating, dns mind busily putting fneces to- 
gethm'. It was like working a giant figsaw puzzle. 
Everything always went neatly into place when you 
knew where it fitted. The Jeep was a small but im- 
portant part of the puzzle. Its brakes had been ex- 
amined by expert mechanics. Max had no reason to 
doubt eitiier their honesty m competence. He thete- 
fore accepted the fact that the brakes of the Jeep had 
not been tampered with. Because Efizabeth had been 
driving the Jeep and someone wanted her dead, he 
also accepted the fact that they had been tampered 
witit There was no way il could have been done. 
Yet someone had done it Max was up against some- 
one clever. It made thmgs more interesting. 

Max stfped out emto the sandy beach, sat down 
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on a large rock, closed his eyes and began to con- 
centrate again, focusing on the pieces, shifting , dis- 
secting, rearranging the bits of die puzzle. 

Twenty minutes later the last piece clicked into 
place. Max’s eyes flew open and he thought admir- 
ingly, Bravot 1 must meet the man who thought of 
this. 

After that. Detective Max Homung had two stops 
to make, the first just outside Olbia and the second 
in the mountainSL-'He caught the late afternoon plane 
back to Zurich. 

Economy class. 
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The head of the security forces of Roffe and Sons 
said to Elizabeth, “It all happened too fast. Miss 
Roffe. There was nothing we could do. By the time 
the fire-fighting equipment got mto action, the whole 
laboratory was gone.” 

They bad found the remains of Emil ioeppli’s 
charred body. There was no way of knowing whether 
his formula had been removed from the laboratory 
before the explosion. 

Elizabeth asked, “The Development Building was 
under twenty-four-hour guard, was it not?” 

“Yes, ma’am. We — ” 

“How long have you been in charge of om 
security department?” 

“Five years. I — ” 

“You’re fired.” 

He started to say something in protest, then 
changed his mind. “Yes, ma’am.” 

“How many men are there on your staff?” 

“Sixty-five.” 

Sixty-five! And they could not save Emil Joeppli 
*Tm giving them twenty-four hours’ notice,” F.Iim. 
beth said. “I want them all out of here.” 
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He looked at her a moment. ‘‘Nfiss Rofife, do you 
diink you're being fair?" 

She thought of Emil Joep{di, and the priceless 
formula that bad been stolen, and of the bug that 
had been planted m Her obice that she had grctmd 
under the heel of her shoe. 

“Get out," Elirat*e»h said. 

She filled every minute that morning, tr3nng to 
wipe out the vision of the charred body of Emil 
Joeppli and his laboratory full of burned animals. 
She tried not to think about what the loss of that 
formula was going to cost the cempany There was a 
chance a rival company might patent it and there 
was nothing Elizabeth could do about it. It was a 
jungle. When your competitors thought you were 
weak, they moved in for the kill. But this wasn't a 
competitor doing this. This was a friend. A deadly 
friend. 

Elizabeth arranged for a professional security 
force to take over immediately. She would feel safer 
with strangers around her. 

She Ironed the Hdpital Internationale in Brussels 
to check on the condition of Mme van deu Logh, 
the wife of tiie Belgian minister. They reported that 
she was still in a coma. They did not know whether 
she would live. 

Elizabeth was tiiinking about Emil Joeppli and the 
mongoloid child and the minister’s wife when Rhys 
walked ixL He looked at her face and said gently, 
"As bad as that?” 

She nodded, miserable. 

Rhys walk^ over to her and studied her. She 
looked tired, drained. He wondered how much more 
she could stand. He took her hands in his and asked 
gently, “Is there anything I can do to help?” 
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Evoything, Elizabeth thought She needed Rhys 
deqxKrately. She needed his stroigth and his help and 
his We^ Iheir ^es met and she was ready to go into 
his aims, to tell him everything that had happened, 
that was ha{q)ening. 

Rhys said, **Theie's nothing new on Mme. van den 
Logh?" 

And the moment had passed. 

“No,” Elizabeth said. 

He asked, “Have you had any calls yet on the 
Wall Street Journal story?” 

“What story?” 

“You haven’t seen it?” 

“No.” 

Rhys sent to his office for a copy. The article 
enumerated all the recent troubles of Roffe and Sons, 
but the major theme of the story was that die com* 
pany needed stnneone experienced to run it Eliza- 
beth put the new^aper down. “How much damage 
will this do?” 

Rhys shrugged. “The damage has already been 
done. They're just reporting it We’re beginning to 
lose a lot of our markets. We—” 

The intercom buzzed. Elizabeth pressed the switch. 
“Yes?” 

“Herr Julius Badrutt is on line two, Miss Roffe. He 
says it’s urgent” 

Elizabeth looked up at Rhys. She had been post- 
poning the meeting with the bankers. “Put him oit” 
She picked up the phone. “Good morning, Herr 
Badrutt." 

“Good morning.” Over the phone, his voice 
sounded dry and brittle. “Arc you free this after- 
noon?” 

“Well, Pm— ” 
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“Rne. Will four o’clock be satisfactory?” 

Elizabeth hesitated. “Yes. Foxir o’clock.” 

There was a dry, nistlin; sound over the phone 
and Elizabeth realiz^ that Hot Badrutt was clearing 
his throat “I was sorry to hear about Mr. Joeppli,” 
be said. 

Joepplfs name had not been mentioned in the 
newspaper accounts of the explosion. 

9ie hung up slowfy, and found that Rhys was 
watching her. 

“The sharks smell blood,” Rhys said. 

The afternoon was filled with ph<me calls. Alec 
telephoned “Fli 7 abe»h did you see the story in the 
newspaper this morning?” 

“Yes," Elbaheth said. “The Wedl Street Journal 
was exaggerating.” 

There was a pause, and then Alec said, “Tm not 
talking about The Wall Street Jourrud. The Financial 
Times has a headline story on Roffe and Sons. It’s 
not good. My phones haven’t stopped ringing. We’re 
getting heavy cancellations. What are we going to 
do?” 

“Til get back to you, Alec,” Elizabeth promised. 

Ivo called. “Carissima, I think you’d better pre- 
peue yourself for a shock.” 

Fm prepared, Elizabeth thought wryly. “What is 

itr 

Ivo said, “An Italian minister was arrested a few 
hours ago for accepting bribes.” 

Elizabeth had a sudden feeling of what was 
coming. “Go on.” 

There was a note of apology in Ivo’s vdce. “It 
wasn’t our fault,” Ivo saii “He got greedy and he 
was careless. They caught him at the airpc^ trying 
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to smugg^ money out of Italy. They*ve traced the 
money to us.” 

Even though Elizabeth was prepared for it, she 
still felt a shock of disbelief. “Why were we bribing 
him?” 

Ivo said matter-of-factly, “So that we could do 
business in Italy. It’s a way of life here. Our crime 
was not in bribing the minister, cara — ^it was in 
getting caught” 

She sat back in her chair, her head beginning to 
pound. 

“What happens now?” 

“I would suggest that we meet wth the company 
attorneys as quickly as posable,” Ivo said. “Don’t 
worry. Only the poor go to jail in Italy.” 

Charles called- from Paris, his voice frantic with 
, worry. The French press was full of Roffe & Sons. 
Charles urged Elizabeth to sell the company while it 
still had a reputation. 

“Our customers are losing faith,” Charles said.' 
“Without that, there is no company.” 

Elizabeth thought about the phone calls, the 
bankers, her cousins, the press. Too much was hap- 
pening too quickly. Someone was making it happen. 
She had to find out who. 

The name was still in Elizabeth’s private telephone 
book. Maria Martinelli. It brought back long-ago 
memories of the tall, leggy Italian girl vriio had been 
a classmate of Elizabeth’s in Switzerland. They had 
corresponded from time to time. Maria had become 
a model and she had written to Elizabeth that she was 
engaged to marry an Italian newspaper publisher in 
Milan. It took Elizabeth fifteen minutes to reach 
Maria. When the social amenities had been disposed 
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Elizabetii add into the phone, "Are yon still en- 
tligBA to that newspaper piAlislm?” 

"Of comse. The minute Tony gets his divorce, 
we're going to be mairfed.” 

1 want you to do me a favor, Maria.** 

“Name it” 

Less than one hour latm^ Maria MardnelH called 
back. "I got that informaticm you wanted. The 
banker who was caught trying to smuggle money out 
of Italy was set up. Tony says a man djqped off the 
borda- police.” 

"Was he able to find out the name of the man?” 

“IvoPalazzi.” 

Detective Max Hotnung had made an interesting 
discovery. He had learned that not only was the 
explosion at the RoOc and Sons laboratory set 
deUb^ately, but that it had bear caused by an ex- 
plosive called Rylar X. made exclutively for the 
military, and not available to anyone else. What 
intrigued Max was that Rylar X was manufactured 
at one of the factories of Rc^e and Sons. It took Max 
' (mty one telephone call to learn which one 

The factory outside Paris. 

At exactly 4 p.m. Herr Julias Badrutt lowered his 
angular figure into a chair and said without pre- 
amble, "As much as we would like to accommodate 
you. Miss Roffe, I am afraid our re^XHisibility 
toward our stockholders must take precedence.” 

It was the kind of statement, Efiubeth thought, 
that bankms made to widows and orphans before 
they foreclosed their mortgages. But this time she 
was ready for Herr Badrutt 

". . . My board of directors has tiierefore in- 
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structed me to inform you that our bank is calling in 
the notes oa. Roffe and Sons immediately.** 

“1 was told I had ninety days,** Elizabeth said. 
**Unfot1unately, we feel that the circumstances 
have changed for the worse. I should also inform you 
that the other banks you are dealing with have 
reached the same dedsion.** 

"Mth the banks refusing to help her, thoe would 
be no way to keep the company private. 

*Tm sorry to bring you such bad news, I^ss RoSe, 
but I felt that I should tell you personally.** 

"You know, of course, that Roffe and Sons is still 
a very strong and healthy company.** 

Herr Julius Badrutt nodded his head, once. "Of 
course. It*s a great company.** 

“Yet you won*t give us more time.** 

Herr Badrutt locdced at her for a moment, then 
said, “The bank thinks your problems are manage- 
able, bfiss Roffe. But . . .** He heritated. 

"But you don't think there’s anycme to manage 
them?” 

“I’m afraid that is correct.” He started to rise. 
“What if someone else were presidmt of Ro& and 
Sons?” Elizabeth asked. 

He shook his head. “We have discussed that pos- 
sibility. We don’t feel that any (rf the present mem- 
bers of the board have the overall ability to cope 
with — 

She said, "1 was thinking of Rhys Williams.” 
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Constable Thomas Hiller of the Thames Marine 
Police Division was in terrible shape. He was sleepy, 
hungry, homy and wet; and be could not decide 
which was the greatest his miseries. 

He was sleepy because his hanc^Se, Flo, had kept 
him awake ail night, fighting; he was hungry because 
by the time she was through screaming at him, he was 
late for duty, and he had had no time to pick up a 
b*te; he was h(»ny because she had refused to let him 
touch her; and was wet because the thirty-foot 
police boat on which he was traveling had been built 
for service, not comfort, and a rising wind was 
driving tiie rain into the small wheelhouse where 
he stood. On days like this there was bloody little to 
see and even blo^y ]<ss to do. The Thames Division 
covored fifty-four miles of river from Dartford Creek 
to Staines Bridge, and ordinarify Qmstable Hiller 
enjoyed patrol duty. But not when he was in this 
shape. Itenm all women! He thought about Flo in 
bed, naked as a pouter {ugeon, her large tits waving 
up and down as she yelled at him. He glanced at his 
watch. Another half hour and this miserable tour 
would be finished. The boat had turned and was 
headed back toward Waterloo Pier. His only problem 
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now was deciding what to do flist: dee?, eat, or jump 
in the kip with Flo. Maybe all three at once, he 
thought He rubbed his eyes to force the sleep out 
of them, and turned to look at the muddy, swollen 
liver i^pled by the rain. 

It seemed to loom out of nowhere. It looked like a 
large white fidi floating belly up, and Constable 
Hiller’s first thought was: If we hard it aboard, we’re 
gmng to stink of it It was about ten yards to star- 
board and the boat was moving away from it If he 
opened his mouth, the bloody fish was going to delay 
his getting off duty. Tuey would have to stop and 
grai^le it and either pull it over the side or tow it 
in. Whichever they did would delay his getting to 
Flo. Well, he didn’t have to report it What if he had 
not seen it? What if — 1 They were moving farther 
away. 

Constable Hiller called out “Sergeant there’s a 
floating fish twenty degrees off starboard. Looks like 
a big shark.” 

The hundred-horsepower diesel engine suddenly 
• changed rhytiun. and the boat began to slow. Ser- 
geant Gaskins stepped to his side. “Where is it?” 
he asked. 

The dim shape was gone now, buried in the rain. 
“It was over there.” 

Sergeant Gaskins hesitated. He too was anxious 
to get home. His impulse was to ignore the damned 
fish. ' 

“Was it big enough to menace navigation?” he 
asked. 

Constable Hiller fought with himself and lost 
“Yes,” he said; 

And so the patrol boat turned and slowly headed 
toward where the object had last been seen. It 
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materialized again unexpectedly, almost under die 
bow, and they both stood there, staring down at 
it It was the l^y of a young blcmd girl. 

She was naked, except for a red ribbon tied 
around her swoUmi neck. 
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At the moment when Constable Idler and Sergeant 
Gaskins were fishing the body of the murdered girl 
out of the Thames, ten miles on the other dde of 
Londmi, Detective Max Homung was entering the 
gray-an^white marble lobby of New Scotland Yard. 
Just walking through the storied portals gave him 
a sense of pride. They were all part of the same 
great fraternity. He enjoyed the fact that the Yard’s 
cable address was handcuffs. Max was very fond 
of the English. Ifis only {noblem concerned their 
abifity to communicate with him. The English spoke 
their native language so strangely. 

The policeman behind the reception desk asked, 
“Can I help you, sir?” 

Max turned. “I have an appointment with lo> 
spector Davidson.” 

“Name, ^?” 

Max said, slowly and distinctly, “Inqjector Dardd- 
son.” 

The guard looked at him with interest “Your 
name is Inspector Davidson?” 

“My name is not Imqrector Davidson. My name 
is Max Homung.” 

The policeman behind die desk said {^logeti> 
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cally, ISxcuse me, but do you speak any En> 
glish?” 

Five minutes later Max was seated in the office of 
Inspector Davidson, a large, middle-aged man with 
a florid and uneven yellow teeth, locally 
Bridsh-looking, Max fliought happily. 

“Over the phone you said you were interested in 
informatirm on Sir Alec Nichols as a possible sus- 
pect in a murder case.” 

“He’s one of half a dozen.” 

Inq)ector Davidson stared at him. “His wanted 
toes ate frozen?” 

Max si^ed. He repeated what he had just said, 
dowly and carefully. 

“Ah.” Hie inspector thought for a t oment “Tell 
you what 111 do. Fll turn you ovcj to C-Four 
Criminal Records Department If they iiave nothing 
on him, we’ll try OEleven and C Thir<.een — Crimi- 
nal Intelligence.” 

Sk Alec Nichols* name was not listed in any of 
flie files. But Max knew where he could get the in- 
Cormatioa he wanted. 

Earlier that morning Max had phoned a number 
of executives who worked in the Qty, the financial 
center of London. 

Their reactions were identical When Max an- 
nounced his name, they were filled with trepidation, 
for everyone doing business in the Oty had some- 
thing to hide, and Max Homung’s reputation as a 
financial avenging angel was international The mo- 
ment that Max informed them that he was seeking 
information about someone else, they fell over them- 
selves to cooperate with him. 

Max spent two days visiting banks and finance 
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companies, ctedit rating organizations and vital 
statistics offices. He was not interested in talking to 
the people at those places: he was interested in 
talking to their computers. 

Max was a genius with conqniters. He would sit 
before the console board and play the machines like 
a virtuoso. It did not matter what language the com- 
puter had been taught, fcM* Max spoke all of them. 
He talked to digital computers and low-level and 
high-level language computers. He was at ease with 
FORTRAN and FORTRAN IV, the giant IBM 
370’s and the PDF lO’s and ll’s and ALGOL 68-. 

He was at home with COBOL, programmed for 
business, and BASIC, used by the police, and the 
high speed APL, which conversed solely in charts 
and graphs. Max talked to LISP and APT, and 
PL-I. He held conversations in the binary code, and 
questioned the arithmetic units and the CPV units, 
and the high-speed printer answered his questions 
at the rate of eleven hundred lines a minute. The 
giant computers had spent their lives sucking up 
information like insatiable pumps, storing it, analyz- 
ing it, remembering it, and now they were spewing 
it out in Max's ear, whispering their secrets to him 
in their secluded air-conditioned crypts. 

Nothing was sacred, nothing was safe. Privacy in 
today’s civilization was a delusion, a myth. Every 
citizen was exposed, his deepest secrets laid bare, 
waiting to be read. People were on record if they 
had a Social Security number, an insurance policy, 
a driver’s license or a bank account. They were 
listed if they had paid taxes or drawn unemployment 
insurance or welfare funds. Their names were stored 
in computers if they were covered by a medical plan, 
had made mortgage payments on a home, owned an 
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automobile or bicycle m* had a savings or checking 
account The computers knew dieir names if they 
had been in a hospital, or in the military service, 
had a fishing or hunting license, had aj^lied fpr a 
passport, or telephone, or electricity, or if they had 
been married or divorced or bom. 

If one knew where to look, and if one was pa* 
dent, all the facts were available. 

Max Homung and the computers had a wonder- 
ful rapport They did not laugh at Max’s accent, or 
the way he looked, or acted or dressed. To the com- 
puters Max was a giant They respected his intelli- 
gence, admired him, loved him. They haj^y gave 
up their secrets to him, sharing their delicious gossip 
about the fools that mortals made of themselves. It 
was Uke old friends chatting. 

“Let’s talk about Sir Alec Nichols,” Max said. 

The computers began. They gave Max a mathe- 
matical sketch of Sir Alec, drawn in digits and 
binary codes and charts. In two hours Max had a 
composite picture of the man, a financial identi-kit 

Copies bank receipts and canceled checks and 
bills were all laid out before him. The first puzzling 
item that caught Max’s eye was a series of checks 
for large amounts, all made out to “Bearer,” cashed 
by Sir Alec Nichols. Where had the money gone? 
Max looked to see if it had been reported as a busi- 
ness or personal expense, or as a tax deduction. 
Negative. He went back over the lists of expendi- 
tures again: a check to White’s Club, a meat- 
market bill, Unpaid ... an evening gown from John 
Bates ... the Guinea ... a dentist’s bill, unpaid 
. . . Annabelle’s . . . one challis robe from Saint 
Laurent in Paris ... a bill from the White Elephant, 
unpaid ... a rates bill . . . John Wyndham, the 
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hairdresser, unpaid . . . four dresses from Yves Saint 
Laurait, Rive Gauche . . . household salaries . . . 

Max ariced a questicm of the compute at the 
Vehicle Liceoang Center. 

AfBnnative. Sir Alec owns a Bentley and a 
Morris. 

Something was missing. There was no mechanic’s 
bill 

Max had the computers search their memories. 
In seven years no such bill existed. 

Did we forget something? the computers asked. 

No, Max replied, you didn t forget. 

Sir Alec did not use a mechanic He repaired ins 
own cars. A man with diat mechanical abifity would 
have no trouble causing an elevatcxr, or a Jeep, to 
crash. Max Homung pored over the arcane figures 
that his friends set before him. with the eagerness of 
an Egyptologist translating a set of newly discovered 
hieroglyphics. He found further mysteries. Sir Alec 
was spending a great deal more than bis income. 

Another loose thread. 

Max’s friends in the City had connections in 
many quarters. Within two days Max Teamed that 
Sr Alec had been borrowing money from Tod 
Michaels, the owner of a club in Soho. 

Max turned to the police computers and asked 
questions. They listened, and they replied. Yes. we 
have Tod Michaels for you. Has been charged with 
several crimes, but never convicted. Suspected of 
being involved in blackmail, dope, prostitution and 
loan-sharking. 

Max went down to Soho and asked more ques- 
tions. He found out that Sir Alec Nichols did not 
gamble. But his wife did. 

When Max was finished, there was no doubt in 
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his mind that Alec Nichols 'was being black* 
mailed. He had unpaid bills, he needed m<mey fast 
He had stock that would be wcnth millinrm, if he 
could sell iL Sam Roffe had stood in his way, and 
now Elizabeth Roffe. 

Sir Alec Nichols had a motive for murder. - 

Max checked out Rhys W illiams . The machines 
tried, but the information proved too sketchy. 

The computers informed Max that Rhys ^^liams 
was male, bom in Wales, thirty-four years of age, 
unmarried. An executive of Roffe and Sons. Salary 
eighty thousand dollars a year, plus bonuses. A 
London savings account with a balance of twenty- 
five thousand pounds, a checking account with an 
average balance of eight hundred pounds. A safety- 
depoat box in 2^iich, ccmtents unknown. All ma- 
jor charge accounts and credit cards. Many of the 
items purchased with them were for women. Rhys 
W illiams had no ctiminal record. He had been em- 
ployed at Roffe and Sons for nine years. 

* Not enough. Max thought Not nearly enough. 
It was as though Rhys Williams was hiding behind 
the computers. Max remembered how protective the 
man had been when Max had questioned Elizabeth, 
after Kate Erling’s funeral Whom had he been 
protecting Elizabeth Roffe? Or himself? 

At dx o’clock that evening Max booked himself 
on an Alitalia economy flight to Rome. 
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Xvo Palazzi had spent almost ten yean carefully 
and skillfuUy building an intricate double life diat 
not even bis closest associates had penetrated. 

It todc Max Homung and his computer friends 
in Rome less than twenty-four hours. Max held dis- 
cusrions with the computer at the Anagrafe Budd- 
ing, where vital statistics and city-administiaticHi 
data were kept, and he visited the cmnputm at SED, 
and went to call on the bank computen. They all 
welcomed Max. 

Tell me about Ivo Palazzi, Max said. 

Happily, they replied. 

The conversatioos b^an. 

A grocery bill from Amici ... a beauty salon 
bill from Sergio in the Via Cmidoitti . . . asut blue 
suit from Angelo . . . flowers from Carducd . . . two 
evening dresses frY)m Irene Galitzine . . . shoes from 
Gucci ... a Pucci purse . . . utility bills . . . 

Max kept reading the print-outs, examining, an- 
alyang, smelling. Something smelled wrong. There 
were tuititm fees for six children. 

Have you made an error? Max asked. 

Sorry. What type of error? 

The computers at Anagrafe told me that Ivo 
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Fdatd is registered as the father of ihree ddUren, 
Doyou verify six tuitUm fees? 

Wedo. 

You durw Ivo Ptdazzfs address as being In Ob 
ghsttff 

That is correct. 

But he is pa;^ far an apartment In Via Monte- 
ndgndot 

Yes. 

Are there two Ivo PalazAs? 

No. One man. Two families. Three daughters by 
his wife. Three sons by Donatella Spolini. 

B^ote Max was ttuougji, he knew the tastes of 
Ivo's mistress, her age, the name of her hairdresser, 
and the names of Ivo*s illegitimate cUldiai. He 
knew that Sfanqnetta was a blonde, and Donatella 
a bnmette. He knew what dze dresses and bras and 
shoes ea^ wore and how mndh they cost 

Amoog die expenses several fatemting items 
C8Q^ Max's eye. The amounts were but 
.they stood out ^ beacons. Hme was a teoehited 
check for a ladie, a plane and a saw. Ivo Pahusd 
hked to work with his hands. Max titought about the 
fact that an architect would probabty know some- 
ddng about devators. 

IvoPtdazzi applied for a large bank loan recently, 
the computers informed Max. 

Did he recAve It? 

No. The barik asked him to have his wife cosign. 
Be withdrew therequ^. 

Thankyou. 

Max took a bus to the Polfaia Sciendflca center 
at BUR, whoe the giant compute was kqit in a 
large round room. 
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Does Ivo Palazzi have a criminal recordt Max 
asked. 

Affirmative. Ivo Palazzi was convicted on anas- 
sault-and-battery charge at age twenty-three. His 
victim went to the hospital. Palazzi went to fail for 
two months. 

Anything else? 

Ivo Palazzi keeps a mistress at Via Montemigrudo. 

Thank you. / know. 

There are several police reports of complaints 
from neighbors. 

What sort of complaints? 

Disturbing the peace. Fighting, yelling. One rUght 
she smashed all the dishes. Is that important? 

Very, Max said. Thank you. 

So Ivo Palazzi had a temper. And Donatella Spo- 
lini had a temper. Had something happened be- 
tween her and Ivo? Was she threatening to expose 
him? Was that why be had suddenly gone to the 
bank for a large k>an? How far would a man like 
Ivo Palazzi go to protect his marriage, his family, 
his way of life? 

There was one final item that caught the little 
detective’s attention. A large payment had been 
made to Ivo Palazzi by the financial secticm of die 
Italian security police. It was a reward, a percentage 
of the money found on the banker whom Ivo had 
turned in. If Ivo Palazzi was that desperate for 
money, what else would he do for it? 

Max bade farewell to his computers and cau^t 
a noon flight to Paris on Air France. 
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Hie taxi fare from Charles de Gaulle Airport to 
the Notre Dame area is seventy francs, not includ- 
ing a tip. The fare by city bus Number 351, to the 
same area, is seven and a half francs, no tip required. 
Detective Max Homung took the bus. He checked 
into the inexpensive Hdtel Meubl6 and began mak- 
ing phtme calls. 

He talked to the people who held in their hands 
the secrets of the citizens of France. The French 
were ntwmally more suspicious than even the Swiss, 
but they were eager to cooperate with Max H(»nung. 
There were two reasons. The first was that Max 
Homung was a virtuoso in his field, greatly admired, 
and it was an honor to cooperate with such a man. 
The second was that they were terrified of him- 
There were no secrets from Max. The odd-looking 
little man with the funny accent stripped everyone 
naked. “Certainly,” they told Max. “You’re welcome 
to use our computers. Everything to be kept confi- 
dential, of course.” 

“Of course.” 

Max dropped in at the Inspecteurs des Finances, 
the Credit Lyonnais, and the Assurance Nationale 
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and dhatted with the tax compotecB. He listed die 
ctmputexs at the gendarmerie at Romy^M^Bois 
and the ones at the P r fe fe ct nr e of P<Ace at ue de la 
CStd. 

Thqr started off v4lh die light, eaqr goss^ of old 
friends. Who are Charles and H&ine Ro§e-Martel? 
Mdx. asked. 

Charles arid Hilhie Roffe-Martel, residence Rue 
Franfids Premia’ 5, Visinet, married May 24, 1970, 
of the Mearie in Neuilfy, children none, Hiline three 
tbnes divorced, maiden name Roffe, bank account 
at the Cridit Lyonnais in Avenue Montmgne in name 
of Hiline Roffe-Martel, average balance in excess of 
twenty thousattd francs. 

Expenditures? 

With pleasure. A bill from Librairle Marcasu for 
books ... a dentd bill for root-caned woHi for 
Charles Martel . . . hospited bills for Charles Martd 
. . . doctor^s bill for exartdnation of Charles Martel. 

Do you have result of diagnosis? 

Cem you weut? I will have to speak to another 
computer. 

Yes, plane. Max waited. 

The machine containing the doct<n*s report began 
to q)eak. / have the diagnosis. 

Go ahead. 

A nervous condition. 

Anything else? 

Severe bruises and cemtusUms on thighs and but- 
locks. 

Any explanation? 

None given. 

Go on, please. 

A hdl for a ptdr of metis shoes from Plnet . . . 
ime hat from Rose Valois . . . foie gras from Fauchon 
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. . . Cari$a beauty salon . . . MaxinCs, dinner party 
/or eight . . . flat sUver from Chaisttrfie ... a maaFs 
robe from Sidka . . . Max stopped die ccrapiitar. 
Something was bothering him. Something about tba 
bills. He realized what it was. Every purchase had 
been sigoed by hhooe. Roffe-MarteL The bin 
menh clothes, the restaurant bills — aU the acoounia 
wne in her name, hiteresting. 

And dien the first lonae duead. 

A cooqMmy named BeUe Paiz had purchased a 
land tax stamifc One of the owners of Belle Pahs 
was named Charles Dessain Charles Dessain’s So^ 
dal Security number was die same as Charles Mat« 
tors. Concealment. 

TeU me edurut Belle Paix. Max said. 

Bdle Paix is owned by Rend Duchamps and 
Charles Deseabt, also known as Charles MarteL 

What does B^ Paix dot 

It cams a vineyard. 

Haw much is the company cap i ta li zed adt 

Four million francs. 

Where did Charles Martel get las share of tht 
money? 

From Chez ma Tante. 

The house of your aunt? 

Sony. A French slang expression. The proper 
name is Crddit Municipal. 

Is the vineyard profitable? 

No. It failed. 

Max needed more. He kept talking to his friends, 
probing, cajoHng, demanding. It was die insurance 
computer t^t confided to Max that there was a 
warning cm file d a posable insurance firaud. Max 
felt scMnething defidous stir within him. 

TeU me dwut it, he said. 
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And tb^ talked, like two women gossiping back 
and forth over the Monday wash. 

When Max was throng he went to see a jeweler 
named Pierre Richaud. 

In thirty minutes Max knew to a hranc how much 
of Hdl^ne Roffe-Maitel’s jewelry had been dupli- 
cated. It came to just over two million francs, the 
amount Charles Martel had invested in the vineyard. 
So Charles Dessain-Martel had been desperate 
enough to steal his wife's jewelry. 

What other acts of desperation had he committed? 

There was one other entry that interested Max. 
it might be of little significance, but Max method- 
ically filed it away in his mind, it was a bill for the 
purchase of one pair of mountain-cfimbing boots. 
It gave Max pause, because mountain climbing did 
not fit in with his image of Charles Martel-Dessain, 
a man who was so dominated by his wife that he was 
allowed no charge accounts of his own, had no bank 
account in his name, and was forced to steal in order 
to make an investment. 

No, Max could not visualize Charles Martel 
challenging a mountain. Max went back to his 
computers. 

The bill you showed me yesterday from Timwear 
Sports Shop. I- would like to see an itemized state- 
mertf, please. 

Certainly. 

It flashed on the screen before him. There was the 
bill for the boots. Size 36A. A woman's size. It was 
Hdlbne Roffe-Martel who was the mountain climber. 

Sam Roffe had been killed on a mountain. 
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Rue Annengaud was a quiet Paris street lined with 
one- and two-story private residences, each with its 
sloping guttered roof. Towering above its neighbors 
was Number 26, an eight-story modem structure 
of glass, steel and stone, the headquarters of Interpol, 
the clearinghouse for information in iutemational 
criminal activities. 

Detective Max Homung was talking to a com- 
puter in the huge, air-conditioned basement room 
when (me of the staff members walked in and said. 
They’re running a snuff film upstairs. Want to see 
it?” 

Max looked up and said, T don’t know. What is 
a snuff film?” 

"Come take a look.” 

Two dozen men and women were seated in the 
large screening ro<mi <m the third fi(x>r ct the build- 
ing. There were members of the Interpol staff, po- 
lice inspectors from the Sfiretd, plainclothes detec- 
tives and a scattering of unifcmned policemen. 

Standing at the frcmt of tiie room next to a blank 
screen. Rend Almedin, an assistant to the secretary 
cf Intopol, was speaking. Max entered and found 
a seat in the back row. 
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Ren 6 Almedin was saying, . for fhe last 
several years we have been hearing increasing mmon 
0 $ snuff films, pornographic films in whicb at ffie 
end of the sexual act file victim is murdered on 
camera. There has never been proof diat sudi films 
actually existed. The reason, of course, is obvious. 
These films would not have bm made for the public. 
They would have been made to be shown privately 
to wealthy individuals who got ffieir pkiwire in 
twisted, sadistic ways.” Ren 6 Ahnedih carefnlfy re- 
moved his glasses. ”As I have said, everyffting has 
been rumor and specularirm. That hre now dianged, 
however. In a moment you are gdng to see footage 
from an actual snuff film.” Tliere was an expectant 
stir from the audience. ”Two days ago, a mule pe- 
destrian carrying an attachd case was struclc dtnni 
in a hit-and-run accident in Passy. The man died 
on the way to the hosptaL He is still unidentified. 
The Sfiretd found ffiis reel of film in hb attadtd case 
and turned it over to die labcnatory, triiere It was 
developed.” He gave a rignal and die fi^Us began 
to dun. The film began. 

The blond girl could not hav 6 been more than 
dghteen. There was something unreal about watch- 
ing that young face and budding woman's body per- 
forming fellatio, analingus and a variety of other 
sexual acts widi the large hairless man in bed with 
her. The camera moved in to a close-up to show his 
enormous penis driving into ha body, then pulled 
back to show her face. Max Hotnung had never seen 
her face bdfme. But he had seen somed^ng else 
that was familiar. His eyes were fixed 09 ^ ribbem 
that the girl was wearing around her flhek. It trig- 
gered a memory. A red ribboiL Where? Slowly, die 
girl on the screen began to build to a peak, and as 
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she started to climax, the man's fingers went around 
her throat and began to squeeze. The look on the 
girl's face changed from ecstasy to horror. 9ie fought 
wildly to escape, but his hands pressed tighter, until 
at the final moment orgasm the girl died. The 
camera moved in for a close-up of her face. The film 
ended. The lights suddenly came on in the room. 
Max remembered. 

The girl who had been fished out of the river in 
Zurich. 

At Interpol headquarters in Paris, replies from 
urgent inquiry cables were beginning to arrive from 
all over Europe. Six dmilar murdoe had taken place 
— in Zurich, London, Rome, Portugal, Hamburg 
and Paris. 

Rend Almedin said to Max, The descriptions 
match exactly. The victims were all blond, female, 
young; they were strangled during sexual inter- 
course and their bodies were nude except to a red 
ribbon around their necks. We're dealing with a 
mass murderer. Somecme who has a passport, and is 
dther affluent enough to travel exten^ely on his 
own or is on an expense account." 

A man in plain clothes walked into the office and 
said, “We ran into some good luck. The raw stock of 
the film is manufactured by a small outfit in Brussels. 
This particular batch had a coto-balance problem, 
which makes it easy to them to identify. We're get- 
ting a list of the customers they sold it to." 

Max said, T would like to see that list when you 
have it” 

“Of course,” Rend Almedin said. He studied the 
little detective. 'Max Homung looked like no de- 
tective he had ever seen. And yet it was Max 
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Homung who had tied the snufiF muiders together. 
"We owe you a debt of gratitude,” Almediu said. 
Max Homung looked at him and blinked. "What 
for?” he asked. 
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43 


Alec Nichols bad not wanted to attend the banquet, 
but he had not wished Elizabeth to go alone. They 
were both scheduled to speak. The banquet was in 
Glasgow, a city Alec hated. A car was outside the 
hotel, waiting to take them to the airport as soon as 
they could decently make their excuses. He had al- 
ready given his speech but his mind had been else- 
where. He was tense and nervous, and his stomach 
was upset. Some fool had had the bad judgment 
to serve haggis. Alec had barely tasted it Elizabeth 
was seated next to him, “Are you all right Alec?” 

“Fine.” He patted her hand reassuringly. 

The speeches were almost finished when a waiter 
came up to Alec and whispered, “Excuse me, sir. 
There’s a trunk call for you. You can take it in the 
office.” 

Alec followed the waiter out the large dinin g 
room into the small office behind the reception desk. 
He jneked up the telephone. “Hello?” 

Shvinton's voice said, “This is your last warning!” 
The line went dead. 
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44 


The last city on Detective Max Homung’s agenda 
tvas Berlin. 

His friends the computers were waiting for him. 
Max spoke to the exclusive Nixdoif computer, to 
which one had access only with a specially punched 
card. He talked to the great computers at Allianz 
and Schuffa and to the ones at the Bundeskrimalamt 
at WkriHulen, the collection point for aU criminal 
activity hi Gennany. 

What cm we do for you? they ariced. 

Tett me about Walther Gassner. 

Aad they told him. When they were through tell- 
ini Mas Homung their secrets, Walthn Gassner’s 
Hlb VMS qpnad out before Max in beautiful mathe- 
— — * ifmtMris. Max could see the man as clearly 
as if ha were looking at a photograph of him. He 
knew hb taste in clothes, wines, food, hotels. A 
handsome young ski instructor who had lived off 
women and had married an heiress much older than 

There was one item that Max found curious: a 
canded check made out to a Dr. Heisseai. for two 
hundred marks. On the check was written **For con- 
sultarioB.** What kind of consultation? The check 
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had beea ca^ed at the Dresdn^ Bank in Dussel- 
dorf. Fiftem minutes later Max was qwaldng to the 
branch manager dt the bank. Yes, of course the 
branch manager knew Dr. Heissen. He was a valued 
client of the bank. 

What kind d doctor was he? 

A psychiatrist 

When Max had hung up, he sat back, Ms eyes 
closed, thinkii]^. A loose thread. He {ncked up the 
telephone and placed a call to Dr. Heissen in Dussel- 
dcxl 

An offidous recepdonist tdd Max that the doctor 
could not be disturbed. When Max indsted. Dr. 
Heissen got on the teleidioae and rudely informed 
Max that he never revealed any inform^on about 
his padents, and that he would certainly not dream 
of discussing such matters ovor the te]q)hane. He 
hung up on the detective. 

Max went back to the computers. Tell me about 
Dr. Heissen, he said. 

* Three hours later Max was qpeaking to Dr. Heis* 
sen on the tele{dtone again. 

**1 told you befcae,” die doctor sniqiped, "diat if 
you want any information about any of my patients, 
you will have to come to my office wi& a court 
order.” 

"It is incrmvenient for me to come to Dusseldorf 
just now,” the detective explained. 

"Thaf s your probleoDu Anything else? Ftn a busy 
man.” 

"I know you are. I have in front of me your in> 
come tax xepotte for the past five years.” 

“Sor 

Max said, "Doctor, I don’t want to make trouble 
for you. But you are illegally concealing twenty-4ve 
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percent (rf your income. If you prefer, I can just 
forward your files to the German income tax authori- 
ties and tell them where to look. They could start 
with your safe-deposit box in Munich, or your num- 
bered bank account in Basel.” 

“ There was a long alence, and then the doctor’s 
voice asked, “Who did you say you were?” 

“Detective Max Homung of the Swiss Kriminal 
PoKzei." 

There was another pause. The doctor said po- 
litely, “And what is it exactly you wish to know?” 
told him. 

Once Dr. Heissen began talking, there was no 
stopping him. Yes, of course he remembered Walther 
Gassner. The man had barged in without an appoint- 
ment and had insisted on seeing him. He had refused 
to give his name. He had used the pretext that he 
wanted to discuss the problems of a friend. 

“Of course, that alerted me instantly,” Dr. Heissen 
confided to Mox. “It is a classic syndrome of people 
unwilling or afraid to face their problems.” 

“What was the problem?” Max i^ed. 

“He said his friend was schizophrenic and homi- 
ddal, and would probably kill someone unless he 
could be stopped. He asked if there was some kind 
of treatment Aat could help. He said he could not 
bear to have his friend locked away in an insane 
asyluni.” 

“What did you tell him?” 

“I told him that first, of course, I would have to 
examine his friend, that some types of mental illness 
could be helped with modem drugs and other psychi- 
atric and therapeutic treatments, and that other types 
were incurable. 1 also mentioned that in a case such 
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as he described, treatment might be necessary for an 
extended period of rime.” 

"What happened then?” Max asked. 

"Nothing. That was really alL I never saw the 
man again. 1 would like to have helped him. He was 
very distraught His coming to me was obviously a 
cry for help. It is similar to a killer who writes on 
the wall of his victim’s apartment ‘Stop me before 
I kill again!’ ” 

There was one thing still puzzling Max. "Doctor, 
you said he wouldn’t give you his name, and yet he 
gave you a check and signed it.” 

Dr. Heissen explained, "He had forgotten to bring 
any money with him. He was very upset about that 
In the end he had to write the check. That’s how 1 
happened to learn his name. Is there anything else 
you need to know, sir?” 

"No.’’ 

Something was disturbing Max, a loose thread 
dmgling tantalizingly out of reach. It would come to 
him — ^meanwhile, he had finished with the com- 
puters. The rest was up to him now. 

When Max returned to Zurich the following 
morning, he found a teletype on his deris; from Inter- 
pol. It contained a list of customers who had pur- 
chased the batch of raw stock used to make the snuff 
murder film. 

There were eight names on ffie list 

Among them was Roffe and Sons. 

Chi^ Inspector Schmied was listening to Detec- 
tive Max Homung make his report. There was no 
doubt about it The lucky little detective had stum- 
bled onto another big case. 
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“It’s one of five people,” Max was saying. “They 
all have a motive and they had the opportunity. They 
were all in Zurich for a board meeting the day the 
elevator crashed. Any one of them could have been 
in Sardinia at the time of the Jeep accident.” 

Chief Inspector Schmied frowned. “You said 
there were five suspects. Aside from Elizabeth Roffe, 
there are only four members of the board. Who's 
your other suspect?” 

Max blinked and said patiently, “The man who 
was in Chamonix with Sam Roffe, when he was 
murdered. Rhys Williams.” 
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45 


Mrs. Rhys WUliams. 

Elizabeth could not believe it. The whole thing 
had an air of unreality. It was something out of a 
blissful girlhood dream. Elizabeth remembered how 
she had written in her exercise book, over and over, 
Mrs. Rhys Williams, Mrs. Rhys Williams. She 
glanced down now at the wedding ring on her finger. 

Rhys said, “What ate you grinning about?" He 
was seated in an easy chair across from her in the 
luxurious Boeing 707-320. They were thirty-five 
thousand feet somewheie above the Atlantic ocean, 
dining on Iranian caviar and drinking chilled Don 
Perignon, and it was such a cliche of La Dolce Vita 
that Elizabeth had to laugh aloud. 

Rhys smiled. “Something I said?” 

Elizabeth shcmk her head. She looked at him and 
marveled at how attractive he was. Her husband. 
“I’m just hi^py." 

He would never know how happy. How could she 
tell him how much this marriage meant to her? He 
would not understand, because to Rhys it was not 
a marriage, it was a business proposition. But she 
loved Rhys. It seemed to Elizabeth that she had al- 
ways loved him. She wanted to spend the rest of 
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her life Tvith him, have his children, belong to him, 
have him belong to her. Elizabeth looked over at 
Rhys again and thought wryly, But first I have to 
solve one small problem. I have to find a way to 
make him fall in love with me. 

Elizabeth had proposed to Rhys the day of her 
meeting with Julius Badrutt After the banker had 
left, Elizabeth had carefully brushed her hair, walked 
into Rhy’s o£Sce, taken a deep breath and said, 
“Rhys — ^would you marry me?” 

She had seen the look of surprise cm his face, and 
before he could speak, she had gone hurriedly on, 
trying to sound efiBcient and cool. “It would be a 
purely bu^ess arrangement The banks are willing 
to extend our loans if you take ovmr as president of 
RoSe and Sons. The only way you can do that” — to 
Elizabeth’s horror her voice had cracked — ^’Is to 
many a member of the family, and I — 1 seem to be 
file only one available.” 

Sie felt her face fiufii. She could not look at him. 

“It wouldn’t be a real marriage, course,” Eliza- 
befii had said, “in the sense that — ^I mean — ^you’d be 
free to — ^to come and go as you pleased.” 

He had watched her, not helping her. Elizabeth 
wifiied he would say something. Anything* 

“Rhys—” 

“S(Miy. Yon took me by surprise.” Ife had smiled. 
“It isn’t every day a man gets proposed to by a 
beautiful girl” 

He was smiling, trying to get outtof this without 
hurting her feelings. Vm sorry, EUzfipoth, but — 

“You have a der^” RliQrssaid. 

And Elizabeth had suddenty felt as though a heavy 
burden had been lifted from her. She had IKM realized 
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until that moment how important this had been. She 
had bought time now to learn who the enemy was. 
Together she and Rhys could stop all the terrible 
things that had been happening. There was one thing 
she had to make clear to him. 

“You will be president of the company,” she had 
said, “but the voting control of the stock will remain 
in my hands.” 

Rhys had frowned. “If I’m running the com- 
pany — " 

“You will be,” Elizabeth had assured him. 

"But the controlling stock — ^ 

“Stays in my name. 1 want to make sure that it 
can’t be sold.” 

“I see.” 

She could sense his disapproval. She had wanted 
to tell him that she had reached a decision. She had 
decided that the company should go public, that the 
members of the board should be able to sell their 
shares. With Rhys as president, Elizabeth would no 
longer have any fears about strangers coming in and 
taking over. Rhys would be strong enough to handle 
them. But Elizabeth could not let that happen until 
she found out who was trying to destroy the com- 
pany. She had wanted desperately to tell Rhys all 
these things, but she knew that now was not the time, 
and so all she said was “Other than that, you’ll have 
complete control” 

Rhys had stood there, silently studying her for 
what seraied a long time. When he spoke, he said, 
“When would you like to get married?” 

“As sotm as possible.” 

Except for Anna and Walther, vriio was home, ill, 
they all came to Zurich for the wedding. Alec and 
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\lvian, Hilkie and Charles, SSmonetta and Ivo. 
Th^ seined delighted for ElizabeUi, and their 
pleasin« ma^ her feel fike a firand. She h^ul not made 
a marriage^ ^ had mide a husmeas deaL 
Alec hugged Im and said, **¥00 know I Wisit you 
everything wondetfuL’* 

1 know, Alec. Thank you.’* 

Ivo waxed ecstatic. "Ce^lssima, tmti augur! e 
figtt maschi. To find riches is a beggar’s dream, but 
to find love is the dream of kings.”* 

Elizabetii smiled. ’’Who said that?” 

T did,” Ivo declared. T hope Rhys appreciates 
what a ludcy man he is.” 

T ke^ telling him,” die said lightly. 

H61&De took Elizabeth aside. "You are full of sur- 
prises, ma chire, I had no idea that you and Rhys 
were interested in each otiier.” 

Tt happened suddoily.” 

H£l^ studied her with cool, calculating eyes. 
"Yes. Fm sore it did.” And riie walked away. 

After the cerem<Hiy there was a wedding reception 
at the Baur-au-Lac. On the surface it was gay and 
festive, but Elizabetii felt the undeccunents. There 
was something evil in the room, a malediction, but 
she could not tejO from whom it was coming. All she 
knew was that someone in the room hated her. She 
could feel it, deep down inside her, yet when riie 
looked around^ an she saw siniles aod friendly 
faces. Chades raising his gli^la' a (oast to her . . . 
Elizabeth had received a rqiort on tiie laboratory 
explosion. The explore war manufactured by your 
factory outside Paris. 

Ivo, a happy grin on his face . . . The banker who 
was caught t^ing to smuggle money out of Italy was 
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set up. A men tipped off the border police, Ivo 
Palazzi. 

Alec? Walther? Which? Elizabeth wondered. 

The following morning a board meeting was held, 
and Rhys Williams was unammonsly elected presi- 
dent and chief operating ofiScer of Roffe and Smis. 
Charles raised the question that was on eveiyone's 
mind. ‘‘Now that you are running the company, are 
we going to be allowed to sell our stock?* 

Elizabeth could feel the sudden tmmon in the 
room. 

**Ihe controlling stock is still in Elizabeth’s hands,” 
Rhys informed them. “It’s her dedskm.” 

Every head turned toward Elizabeth. 

“We’re not selling,” she announced. 

When Elizabeth and Rhys wme alone, he said, 
*now would you like to honeymoon in Rio?” 

Elizabeth looked at him, and her heart soared. He 
added matter-of-factly, “Our managa* there is threat- 
ening to quit. We can’t afford to lose him. I was plan- 
ning to fly there tomorrow to straighten things out 
It would look a bit strange if 1 went witiiout my 
bride.” 

Elizabeth nodded and said, “Yes, of course.” 
You’re a fool, she told herself. This was your idea. 
It’s an arrangement not a marriage. You have no 
right to expect anything frmn Rhys. And still, a 
small voice, deep inside her, said, >^o knows what 
can happen? . . . 

When they got off the plane at the GaleSo airport 
the air was surprisingly warm, and IQizabeth realized 
that in Rio it was summer. A Mercedes 600 was 
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waiting for them. The chauffeur was a thin, dark- 
skinned man in his late twenties. When they got into 
the car, Rhys asked the driver, “Where’s Luis?** 

“Luis is sick, Mr. Williams. Fll be driving you and 
Mrs. Williams.** 

“Tell Luis I hope he’ll be better soon.” ^ 

The diiv^ studied them in the rearview mirrrv 
and said, “I will” 

Half an hour later they were driving along the 
esplanade, over the colorful tUes of the broad avenue 
along the Copacabana Beach. They pulled up in 
frcmt of the modem Princessa Sugarloaf Hotel and a 
moment later, their luggage was being attended to. 
They were ushered into an raormous suite with four 
bedrooms, a beautiful living room, a kitchen, and a 
huge terrace overlooking the bay. The suite had been 
stocked with flowers in nlver vases, champagne, 
whiskey, and boxes of chocolates. The manager him- 
self had escorted them to their suite. 

“If there is anything at all we can do for you — 
anything — ^I am personally at your service twenty- 
four hours a day.” And he bowed himself out 
' “They’re certainly friendly,” Elizabeth said. 

Rhys laughed and replied, “They should be. You 
own this hoteL” 

Elizabeth felt herself color. *‘Oh. 1 — ^I didn’t 
know.” 

“Hungry?” 

“1 — No, thank you,” Elizabeth replied. 

“Some wine?” 

“Yes, thank you.” 

In hex own ears her voice sounded stilted and un- 
naturaL She was not certain how she was supposed 
to behave, or what to expect from Rhys. He had sud- 
denly become a stranger, and she felt toribly con- 
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sdous of the fact that th^ were alone in the 
honeymoon suite of a hotel, that it was getting late, 
and &at it'would soon be time for bed. 

She watched Rhys as he ddUy opened a bottle of 
champagne. He did everything so smoothty, with the 
easy assurance of a man who knows exactly what he 
wants and how to get it What did he want? 

Rhys carried a glass of champagne to Elizabeth 
and raised his own glass in a toast “To begumings,” 
he said. 

“To begumings.” Elizabeth echoed And happy 
endings, she added silently. 

Th^ drank. 

We should smash our glasses into a iSireplace. 
Elizabeth thought, to celebrate. Sie gulped down 
the rest of her champagne. 

They were in Rio on deir honeymoon, and die 
wanted Rhys. Not just for now, but forever. 

The phone rang. Rhys picked it up and spoke into 
it briefly. When he finished he hung up and said to 
Elizabeth, “It’s late. Why don’t you get ready for 
bed?” 

It seemed to Elizabeth that the word “bed” hung 
heavily in the air. 

“Right,” she said weakly. Slie turned and went 
into the bedroom where the bellboys had put their 
luggage. There was a large double bed in the center 
of the room. A maid had unpacked their suitcases 
and {uepared the bed. On tme side was a sheer silk 
nightgown of Elizabeth’s, and on the other side a 
pair of men’s blue pajamas. She hesitated a moment, 
then began to undress. When she was naked, she 
walked into the large mirrored dressing room and 
carefiilly removed her makeup. She wrajqied a 
Tuddsh towel around hn head, wmit into the bath- 
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KKMii and showered, slowly lathering her body and 
feeling the wann soapy water running betweoi her 
breasts and down her belly and thighs, like warm wet 
fingers. 

All the time she was trying not to think about 
Rhys, and she could think of nothing else. She 
thought of his arms around her aiul his body on hers. 
Had she married Rhys to help save the company, or 
was she using the company as an excuse because she 
wanted him? Sie no longer knew. Her desire had 
turned into burning, all-ctmsuming need. It was 
as though the fifteen-year-old child had been waitiog 
for him all these years without being auare of it, and 
the need had turned into a hunger. She stepped out of 
the shower, dried herself with a soft w.unied towel, 
put on die sheer alk nightgown, let her ' air fall loose 
and free and climbed into bed. She lay there waiting, 
thinking about what was going to h^ippcu. wondering 
what he would be like, and she four/! that her heart 
was beginning to pound faster. She heard a sound 
and lodced up. Rhys was standing in the doorway. He 
was fplly drened. 

*T11 be going out now,” he said. 

Elizabedi sat up. “Where — ^whete are you gmng?” 

“It’s a business problem I have to take cate of.” 
And he was gone. 

Elizabeth lay awake all that night, tossing and 
turning, filled with conflicting emodcms, telling Im- 
self how grat^ul she was that Rhys had kept to their 
agreement, feeling like a fool for what she had been 
anticipating, furious with him for rejecting her. 

It was dawn whea Elizabeth heard Rhys return. 
Ifis footsteps moved toward the bedroom, and Eliza- 
beth closed her ^es, pretending to be asleep. She 
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could hear Rhys’s breathing-as he came over to the 
bed. He stood there, watching her to a long time. 
Then he tamed and walked into the other rocmi. 

A few minutes later Elizabeth was asleq». 

In the late morning they had breakfast on the ter- 
race. Rhys was pleasant and chatty, telling her what 
the dty was like at Carnival time But he volunteered 
no information about where he had spent the night, 
and Elizabeth did not a^. One waiter took tiieir 
m^der to breakfast Elizabeth noticed tiiat it was a 
diff^mt waiter who served it J9)e thought no more 
about it, nor about the maids who were constantly 
in and out of the suite. 

Elizabeth and Rhys were at the Roffe and Sons 
factory on the outskirts of Rio, seated in the ofSce 
of the plant manager, Sefior Tomas, a middle-aged, 
frog-faced man who perqtired copiously. 

He was addresang Rhys. “You must understand 
how it is. Roffe and Sons is dearer to me than my 
own life. It is my family. When I leave here, it will 
be like leaving home. A part of my heart will be 
tom out More than anyt^g in the world, I want 
to sti^ hae.” He stopped to wipe his brow. “But I 
have a better offer from anothn company, and I 
have my wife and children and motiier-in-law to 
think ci. You uoderstand?” 

Rhys was leaning back in his chair, his legs 
casually stretched out before him. “Of course, 
Roberto. I know how much this company means to 
you. You have q)ent many years here. StiH, a man 
has to ffdnk of his family.’’ 

“Thank you,” Roberto said gratefully. “I knew 
I could count on you, Rhys.” 
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“What about your contract with us?^ 

Tumas shrugged. “A jaece of paper. We will tear 
it up, no? What good is a contract if a man is un* 
happy in his heart?” 

Rhys nodded. “That’s why we flew down here, 
Roberto — ^to make you happy in your heart” 

Tumas aghed. “Ah, if only it were not too late. 
But I have already agreed to go to work for this 
other company.” 

“Do they know you’re going to prison?” Rhys 
asked conversationally. ' 

Tumas gasped at him. “Prison?” 

Rhys said, “The United States government has 
ordered every company doing business overseas to 
turn in a list of all foreign bribes they’ve paid over 
the past ten years. Unfortunately, you’re heavily in- 
volved in that, Roberto. You’ve broken a few laws 
here. We had planned to protect you — as a faithful 
memb^ of the family — ^but if you’re not with us, 
there’s no longer any reason to, is there?” 

All the color had drained from Roberto’s face. 
“But — but it was for the company that I did it,” he 
protested. “I was only following orders.” 

Rhys nodded sympathetically. *'Of course. You 
can explain that to the government at your trial.” 
He rose to his feet and said to Elizabeth, “We’d 
better be starting back." 

“Wait a minute,” Robmto yelled, “You can’t walk 
out and leave me like this.” 

Rhys said, “I think you’re confused. Yovire the 
one who’s leaving.” 

Tumas was mopping his brow again, his lips 
twitching uncontrollably. He walked over to the win- 
dow and looked out A heavy silence hung over the 
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room. Finally, without turning, he said, “If I stay 
with the company — ^will I be protected?” 

“All the way,” Rhys assured him. 

They were in the Mercedes, the thin dark chauf- 
feur at the wheel, driving back to the city. “You 
blackmailed him,” Elizabeth declared. 

Rhys nodded. “We couldn’t afford to lose him. He 
was going over to a competitor. He knows too much 
about our business. He would have sold us out.” 

Elizabeth looked at Rhys and thought, I have so 
much to learn about him. 

That evening they went to hCrander for dinner, 
and Rhys was charming and amusing and imperson- 
al. Elizabeth felt as though be were hiding behind a 
facade of words, putting up a verbal smoke screen to 
conceal his feelings. When they finished dinner, it 
was after midnight. Elizabeth wanted to be alone 
with Rhys. She had hoped they would return to the 
hotel Iiistead he said, ‘Tm going to show you some 
of tlie night life in Rio.” 

They made the rounds of nightclubs, and every- 
one seemed to know Rhys. Wherever they went, he 
was the center of attenion, charming everyone. They 
were invited to join couples at other tables, and 
groups of people joined them at their table. ElizabeA 
and Rhys were never alone for a moment. It seemed 
to Elizabeth that it was intentional that Rhys was 
deliberately putting a wall of people beween them. 
Th^ had been friends before, and now they were — 
what? Elizabeth only knew that there was some tm- 
seen barrier between them. What was he afraid of 
and why? 
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At die fourth nightclub, where they had joined a 
table with half a dozen ofl^ys*$ Mends, Elizabeth 
decided she had had enough. She broke into the con- 
versation between Rhys and a lovely-looking Spanish 
girL "I haven’t had a chance to dance with my hus- 
band. Fm sure you’ll excuse us.” 

Rhys looked at her in quick surprise, then rose to 
his feet ”Fm afraid Fve been neglecting my bride,” 
he said lightly to the others. He took Elizabeth’s arm 
and led her out to the dance floor. She was holding 
herself stiffly, and he looked at her face and said, 
“You’re ang^.” 

He was right but it was an anger directed at her- 
self. She had made the rules, and was upset now be- 
cause Rhys would not break them. But it was more 
thw that of course. It was not knowing how Rhys 
felt Was he sticking to their agreement because of a 
sei^ of honor, or because be was simply not inter- 
ested in her? She had to know. 

Rhys said, “Sorry about all these people, Liz, but 
theyhie in the business, and in one way or another 
' they can be helpful to us.” 

^ he was aware of her feelings. She could feel his 
arms around hex, his body against hers. She thought 
It feels right Everything about Rhys was right for 
her. They belonged together. She knew it But did he 
know how much she wanted him? Elizabeth’s pride 
.would not let her tell him. And yet he must feel 
something. She closed her eyes and pressed closer to 
him. Time had stopped and there was nothing but 
the two ci them and the soft music and the magic of 
this mmnent She could have gone on dancing fmr- 
ever in Rhys’s arms. She relaxed and gave hnself up ' 
to him completely and she began to feel his male 
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hardness piessiflig against her thighs. She opened her 
eyes and looked up at him and dime was sommiiiDg 
in Us e^ die never seen diere befme, an 
urgency, a wanting, diat was a r^ection (A her own. 

Whm he ids voice was hoarse. He said, 

"Let’s go back to the hotel** 

And she could not speak. 

When he helped hm on with her wrap, his fingms 
burned hm skin. They mt apart in the badic ot the 
limousine, afraid to touch. Elizabeth felt as if die 
were on fire. It seemed to her that it tocdc an etemi^ 
for them to readi dieir suite. She did not think she 
could wait another moment As the dom closed, 
they came togethm in a wondmful wild hungm that 
swept through both d them. She was in his arms and 
there was a ferocity in him that die had nevm known. 
He picked hm up and carried hm into the bedrotun. 
They could not get their clothes off quickly miou^ 
We’re like eagm children, Elizabeffi ffiought, and 
she wondmed why it had takmi Rhys all this time. 
But it did not matter now. Nothing mattered excqit 
their nakedness and the wonderful feel of borfy 
against hers. They were in bed, mrploring each othm, 
and Elizabeth gently pulled away from his mnbrace 
and started kissing h^ hm tongue moving down 
bis lean, taut body, mnbracing him with Iqis, 
feeling his velvet hardness inside hm mondi. Ifis 
hands were on hm hips, turning hm <ni hm ade, and 
his mouth was tunning down between hm thighs, 
parting diem to hia tnngoe and thrusting into die 
sweetness there^ and idien neidim of them could bear 
it an instant loogm, be moved cm top of hm and 
slowly slid inside hm, thrusting deep and making 
gently dtciing motkms and she began to move to his 
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dqrfbm* tfidr diythm, the rhyfluu of the mihrene^ 
and eveiything began to move faster and faster, 
ginning out of control, until there was a vast 
ecstatic exploskm and tbo earth became still and 
peacefhli^am. 

They 1^ there, holding eadi oAer dose, and 
Ehzabedi bought joyfully, Mrs, Rhys Wiilkims, 
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**Excuse me, Mrs. WiUiams,** Hemiette’s voice sdd 
on the intercom, ‘‘there's a Detective Homung heace 
to see you. He says it's urgent” 

Elizabeth turned to look up at Rhys, puzzled. 
They had just returned from Rio to Zurich the eve> 
ning b^me, and th^ had only been in the office a 
few minutes. Rhys shrugged. ‘Tell her to send the 
man in. Letfs find out what's so important” 

A few moments later the three of them were 
seated in Efizabeth's office. “What did you want to 
see me about?” Elizabeth asked. 

Max Homung had no small talk. Ete said, “Some- 
one is trying to murder you.” As he watched the ctfior 
drain ficom Elizabeth’s face. Max was genuinely 
distressed, wondering if there might have been a 
more tactful way he could have phtased it 
Rhys 'Vl^lJiams said, “What the hell are you talk- 
ing about?” 

Max continued to address himself to Elizabeth. 
"There have already been two attempts on your lifeu 
There will probably be mote.” 

^ Elizabeth stammered, “1 — you must be mistaken.” 

“No, ma'am. That ^vator crash was meant to 
kill you.” 
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She stared at him in silence, her daric qres filled 
with bewilderment, and some otiher emotion buried 
dewier, that Max could not HiififiA. **So was the 
Jeep." 

EUzabeth found her voice again. "You’re wrong. 
That was an accident There was nothing the matter 
with the Jeep. The police in Sardinia eotaminad it” 

"No.” 

"I saw them,” Elizabeth insisted. 

"No, ma’am. You saw them examine a Jeq>. It 
wasn’t yours.” 

They were both staring at him now. 

Max went on, “Your Jeep was never in that 
garage. 1 found it in an auto junkyard at Olbia. The 
bolt that sealed the master cylinder had been loos- 
ened, and die brake fluid had run out Thafs why 
you had no brakes. The left front fender was still 
bashed in and there were grecm markings on it from 
^ sap of the trees you ran into. The 1^ checked it 
out It matches.” 

The nightmare was back. EMzabeth felt it sweep 
through her, as though the floodgates of her hidden 
fears had suddoily opened, and she was filled agiin 
with the terrmr of that ride down the mountains. 

Rhys was saying, “I don’t understand. How could 
anyone — V 

Max turned to look at Rhys. "All Jeqis look alike. 
That^s vdiat they were counting on. Vfbm die crashed 
of going off the mountain, they had tohnpro- 
^dsei. Tlu^ couldn’t let anyone examine fiiat Jeep 
because it had to look like an accident. They had 
expected it to be at the bottom of file sea. They 
probabfy would have finished her off fiwte^ but a 
maintenance crew came along, found her arid took 
her to file hospital They got Wld of anofiier Jeep, 
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amazed it up a little and made the switdi before the 
police came.” 

Rhys said, “You keep saying ‘they.’ ” 

“Whoever was behind it had help.” 

“Who — who would want to kill me?” Elizabeth 
asked. 

“The same person who killed your fathor.” 

She had a sudden feeling of unieali^, as if none 
of this was happening. It was all a nightmare that 
would go away. 

“Your hither was murdered,” Max went on. “He 
was set up widi a phimy guide who killed him. Your 
father didn’t go to Chamonix alone. There was some* 
one with him.” 

When Elizabeth spoke, her voice was a hollow 
whisper. “Who?” 

Max looked at Rhys and said, “Your husband.” 

The wcxds echoed, in her ears. They seemed to 
come frmn far away, fading in and out, and she won- 
dered if she was losing her mind. 

“Liz,” Rhys said, “1 wasn’t there with Sam when 
he was lolled.” 

“You were in Chamonix with him, Mr. Williams,” 
Max insisted. 

“Thaf s true.” Rhys was tahdng to Elizabeth now. 
“I left bdfore Sam went on his climb.” 

She turned to look at him. “Why didn’t you tell 
me?” 

He heatated a moment, then seemed to make a 
dedsion. “It’s something I couldn’t discuss with any- 
one. For the pest year someone has been sabotaging 
R<^ and S(^ It was done very cleverly, so that it 
seemed to be a series of accidents. But 1 tegan to see 
a pattern. I went to Sam with it, and we d^ded to 
hire an outside agency to investigate.” 
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EBzabeUi knew flien wliat was condng. and die 
was sfannltaneoudy filled wifii a deqi sense of lelief 
and a fbeliz^ of guilt Rhys had known about the 
iqpoct an almg. Sto should have trusted him enough 
to ten him abwt it instead of teeping her fears to 
herself. 

Rlqu turned to Max Homnng, **Sam Rc^e got a 
report diat oonfinned my siisfuciona. He asked me to 
go np to Chamonix to discuss it widi him. I went 
We decided to keep it just between die two of us 
until we could find out who was responsible for what 
was hiqipening.** When he contmued* there was a 
note of fahtemess in his voice. "Obviously, it wasn’t 
kept quiet enough. Sam was killed because someone 
kn^ we were getting on to him. Ihe lepmt is 
missing*’* 

*1 had it** Elizabeth said. Rhys lorficed at her in 
surprise. "It was with Sam's personal ^fects." I^e 
said to Max, "Ihe report indicatBS diat it was some- 
one on the board of RdSe and Sons, but they aU have 
stodc in tbe company. Why would duy want to 
destroy it?” 

Max explained, "They’re not trying to destroy it, 
Mrs. WSHiuns. They’re trying to cause enough trou- 
ble to make the banks nervous eiKni^ to start calling 
in their loans. They wanted to forM your fatiter to 
sen tile stock and go public. Whoever is behind this 
hasn’t gotten what he wanted yet Yonr life is stiU in 
danger.” 

^^en you've got to give hm police protection,” 
Rhys demanded. 

Mhx blinked and said tcmelessty, *1 wouldn’t 
worry about that, Mr. Williams. She hasn’t been out 
of our sight since she nuuiied you.” 
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Berlin, 

Monday y December 1, 
Ten a,nu 


The pain was unbearable and he had lived with it 
for four weeks. * 

The doctor had left some pills for him, but Wat 
ther Gassner was afraid to take them. He had to stay 
constantly aHat to see that Anna did not txy to kill 
him again, or to escape. 

“You diould get right to a hospita]," the doctor 
had told him. “YouVe lost a good deal of Uood — " 

“Nol” That was the last thing WaMier wanted. 
Stab wounds were reported to the police. Walther 
had sent for the cmnpany doctor bwause he knew 
he would not report it. Walther could not afford to 
have the poUoe snooping around. Not now. The 
doctor had rileatly stitched up the gaping wound, 
his eyes filled with curiodty. Whoa he had finished, 
he had asked, “Would you like me to sehd a nmae 
to the house, Mr. Gassner?” 

“No. My — my wife will take care of me." 
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That had been a month ago. Walther had tele- 
{dioned hk secretary and told her that he had had an 
accident and would be staying home. 

He thought about that tenible moment when 
Anna had tried to kill him with the riiears. He had 
tamed just in time to catch the blade in his shoulder 
instead of through the heart He had almost fainted 
from the pain and shock, but he had retained con- 
sciousness long enough to drag Anna to her bedroom 
and lock her in. And all the while she was screaming, 
"What have you done with the children? What have 
yon done with the children? . . 

Shice then Walther had kept her in the bedroom. 
He prqwred all her meals. He would take a tray up 
to Anna's room, unlock the door and enter. She 
would be huddl^ in a comer, cringing from him, 
and Ae would whisper, "What have you done with 
die children?*' 

Sometimes he would open the bedroom door and 
find her with her ear pressed against the wall, listen- 
ing for the sounds of their son and daughter. The 
hfMue was silent now, except the two of them. 
WaidiK knew there was very little time left His 
thoQgiits were interrupted by a faint noise. He 
Hsteoed. And then he heard it again. Someone was 
movhtg around in the fudtway upstairs. There was 
not supposed to be anyone in the house. He had 
locked dU the doors himself. 

Upstairs, Frau Mendler was dusting. She was a 
daywoiker, and this was only her second time in 
dda house. She did not like it When she had worked 
heie on Wednesday the week before, Herr Gassner 
had followed her around as though expecting her to 
steal something. When she had tried to go upstairs 
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to clean, he had angrily stopped her, given her her 
wages and sent her away. There was something about 
his manner that frightened her. 

Today he was nowhere in sight, Gott sei Dank. 
Frau Mendler had let herself in with the key she had 
taken the week before, and she had gone upstairs. 
The house was unnaturally silent, and she decided 
that no one was at home. She had cleaned one bed- 
room and had found some loose change lying around, 
and a gold pillbox. She started down the hallway 
toward the next bedroom and tried to open die door. 
It was locked. Strange. She wondered if they kept 
something valuable inside. She turned the handle 
again, and a woman’s voice from behind the door 
whispered, “Who is it?” 

Frau Mendler jerked her hand away from the 
knob, startled. 

“Who is it? Who’s out there?” 

“Frau Mendler, the cleaning lady. Do you want 
me to do your bedroom?” 

“You can’t I’m locked in.” The voice was louder 
now, filled with hysteria. “Help me! Please! Call the 
police. Tell them my husband has kiUed our children. 
He’s going to kill me. Hurtyl Get away from here be- 
fore he— ” 

A hand spun Fran Mendler around and she found 
herself staring up into the face of Herr Gassner. He 
looked as pale as deadt 

“What are you sneaking around here for?” he 
demanded. He was holding her arm, hurting it 

“I — ^I’m not sneaking,” she said. “Today is my day 
to clean. The agency — 

“I told the agency I didn’t want anyone here. I — ” 
He stqpped. Had he telephrmed the agency? He had 
meant to, but he was in such pain that he could no 
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longer remmber. Fran Mendkr looked into Us eyes 
and she was terrified by what she sow there, 
never told me" she said. 

He stood still, listening for sounds from bdund 
die locked door. SUence. 

He turned to Frau Mendler. "Oei oat of here. 
Don't ccHue bade.** 

She could not leave the house fostenou^ He bad 
not paid her, but she had the gUd pillbox and the 
coins she had found on the dteaet. felt sorry for 
the po(v woman bdiind the door. Sic wished she 
could help her, but die could not afford to get in- 
volved. She had a police record. 

In Zuridli, Detective Max Hooumg was reading a 
teletype frran Interpol headquaxt^ in Paris. 

INVOICE NUMBER ON SNUFF FILM RAW STOCK 

USED FOR ROPFE AND SONR OBNESAL EXECU- 
TIVE ACCOUNT. PURCHASma AGENT NO LONGER 

WITH COMPANY. TRYING TO TRACE. WILL KEEP 

you INFORMED. END MESSAGE. 

In Paris the police were fishing a nude body out of 
the Seine. She was a blonde in hn lafe teens. She 
wore a red ribbon around her neck. 

In Zurich, Eh’iuibeth Williams had been placed 
und» twen^-four-hour police protectiem. 
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The white light flashed, ngnaling a call on Rhys’s 
private line. Fewer than half a dozm people had the 
number. He picked up the telephone. “Hello.” 

“Good morning, darling,” lliere was no mistak- 
ing the husky, distinctive voice. 

“You shouldn’t be calling me.” 

She laughed. “You never used to worry about 
things like that Don’t tell me fliat Elizabeth has 
tamed you already.” 

“What do you want?” Rhys ariced. 

“I want to see you this afternoon.” 

"That’s impossible.” 

’Don’t m^e me cross, Rhys. Shall I come to 
Zurich or — T’ 

“No. I can’t see you here.” He hesitated, m come 
there.” 

“That’s better. Our usual place, cMH" 

And H61dne Roffe-Martel hung up. 

Rhys replaced the receiver slowly and sat think- 
ing. As far as he was concerned, he bad had a brief 
physical affair with an exciting woman, and it had 
been finished for some time. But H616ne was not a 
woman who let go easily. She was bored with Charles, 
and she wanted Rhys. “You and I would make a per- 
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feet team." sbe had said, and H61hne Rofb-MutdL 
could be v<ny detennined. And very dangerous. 
Rhys decided the trip to Paris was necessary. He had 
to make her undmrtand once and for all that there 
could be nothing furthm between diem. 

A few mornems later he walked into BSzabeth's 
office, and her eyes bri^tened. She put her arms 
around him and whispered. **rve been thinking about 
you. Lef s go home and play hooky this aftmnoQn." 

He grinned. "You’re becoming a sex maniac." 

Sbe held him clos^.'"I know. Isn’t it lovely?” 

"Fm afraid 1 have to fly to Paris this afternoon, 
Liz.” 

She tried to conceal b« disappointment "Shall I 
come with you?” 

"No p<mit It’s just a minor business problem. FU 
be back tonight We’ll have a late supper.” 

When Rhys walked into die familiar small hotel on 
the Lc^ Ba^ Hdline was already diere, seated in 
the dining room, waiting for him. Rhys had nevw 
known hm' to be late. She was organized and 
dent* extraordinarily beautiful, intelligent a wonder^ 
ful lover; and yet something was missing. H61hne was 
a woman without cennpassion. There was a ruthless* 
ness about her, a kiUer’s instinct Rhys had seen 
others hurt by it He had no intention of becoming 
one of tjor victims. He sat down at the table. 

She said, "You^ looking well, darling. Marriage 
agrees with you. Is Elizabeth taJdng good care of 
youinbed?” 

He smiled to take the sting out of his words. 
"TbaFs none your business.” 

H61die leaned forward and took one of Ids hands, 
"Ah. but it is. chdri. It is our business.” 
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She began stroking his hand, and he bought of 
her in bed. A tiger, wild, skilled and insatiable. He 
withdrew his hand. 

Hdl^e’s eyes chilled. She said. Tell me, Rhys. 
How does it feel to be {»resideat of RdSe and Sons?” 

He had almost fm-gotten how ambitions she was, 
how greedy. He remembered the long conversations 
they had once had. She was obsessed by the idea of 
taking control of the company. You and I, Rhys, If 
Sam were out of the way, we could run it. 

Even in the midst of their lovemaking: Ifs my 
company, darling. Samuel Roffe^s blood is in me. Ifs 
mine. I want it. Fuck me, Rhys. 

Power was H61&ne’s aphrodiaac. And danger. 
“What did you want to see me about?” Rhys asked. 

^ think it*s time you and I made some plans.” 

“I don’t know what you’re talking about.” 

She said maliciously, “I know you too well, 
darling. You're as ambitious as I am. Why did you 
serve as Sam’s shadow all those years when you had 
dozens of offers to run other companies? Because 
you knew that one day you would ^ jmming Roffe 
and Sons.” 

“I stayed because 1 liked Sam.” 

She grinned. “Of course, chSri. And now you’ve 
married his charming little daughter.” She took a 
thin black cigar from her purse and lit it with a 
platinum lighter. “Charles tells me that Elizabeth 
has arranged to keep control of the stock and that 
she refuses to sell.” 

“That’s right, H616ne.” 

“It’s occurred to you, of course, that if she had 
an acddent, you would inherit her est^’’ 

Rhys stared at her for a long time. 
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In his h(»ne In Olg^ta, Ivo Patazzi was casually 
looking out the window of his living room whm he 
saw a terrifying sight Coming up the driveway were 
Donatella and their three sons Simonetta was up- 
stairs, taking a nap Ivo hurried out the front door 
and went to meet his second fmnily. He was filled 
with such rage that he could have killed. He had 
been so wonderful to this woman, so kind, so loving, 
and now she was deliberately trying to destroy his 
career, his marriage, his life He watched Donatella 
get out of the Landa Flavia he had so generously 
given her. Ivo thought ^e had never looked more 
beautiful The boys climbed out of the car, and were 
hugging and kisany him Oh. how Ivo loved them. 
Oh, how he hoped that Shnonetta would not wake 
up from her nap! 

“I came to sut your wife,” Donatella said stiffly. 
She turned to the boys "Come on, boys.” 

“No!" Ivo commanded. 

"How are you going to stop me? If I don’t see her 
today, m see her tomorrow,” 

Ivo was comoed There was no way out. Yet he 
knew that he could not let her or anyone else ruin 
everything he had worked so hard for. Ivo thought 
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of himself as a decent man, and he hated what he 
most do. Not just for himself, but fear Simonetta and 
DonateOa and all his children. 

“You will have your mmiey,** Ivo promised. “Give 
me five daya.” 

DemateUa looked into his eyes. “Five days,** she 
said. 

In London, SSr Alec Nichols was taking part in a 
floor debate in the House of Cmnmons. He been 
chosen to make a major policy q>eech dealing with 
the crucial subject of the lab(^ strikes that were 
crippling the British economy. But it was difficult 
for him to concentrate. He was thinlring about the 
series of telephone calls he had received over the 
past few weeks. They had managed to find him wher- 
ever he was, at bis club, at his barber, restaurants, 
business meetings. And each time Alec had hung up 
on tfamn. He knew that what they were asking was 
only the beginning. Once they controlled hixn, they 
would find a way to take ova: bis stock, they would 
own a piece cl a gigantic pharmaceuticid company 
that manufactured drugs of every iescriptiem. He 
could not let that happen. They had begun telefrfion- 
ing- him four and five times a day until bis naves 
were stretdied to the breaking point What worried 
Alec now was that on this day he had not heard 
from them. He had expected a call at breakfast and 
then again vdten he had lunched at White's. But 
there were no calls and somehow he could not shake 
off the feeling that tiie silence was thore ominous 
than the threats. He tried to push tiiese thoughts 
away now as he addressed the House. 

“No man has been a stauncher friend d labor 
than L Our labor force is what makes our country 
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great Woricets feed our mills, turn the wheels in our 
factories. Hiey are the true elite of this country, the 
backbone that makes England stand tall and strong 
among nations.” He paused. ^Howevn*, dieie comes 
a time in die fmtunes of every nation when certain 
sacrifices most be made . . 

He spoke by rote. He was wondering whetita* he 
had fri^tmed them by calling their bluff. After 
all, they were just small-time hoodlums. He was SSr 
Alec Nichols. Baronet MP. What could th^ do to 
him? In all {oobability he would not hear from timn 
again. From now on they would leave him in peace. 
Sir Alec finished his speech amid vociferous applause 
from the back benches. 

He was on his way out when an attendant came up 
to him and said, “I have a message for you, ^ 
Alec.” 

Alec turned. “Yes?” 

“You’re to go home as quickly as possible. There 
has been an accident” 

They were carrying Vivian into the ambulance 
when Alec arrived at the house. The doctor was at 
her side. Alec slammed the car against the curb and 
was out running before it had stopped. He took one 
look at Vivian’s white unconscious face and turned 
to the doctor. “What happened?" 

The doctor said helplessly, “1 don’t know. Sir 
Alec. I received an anonymous call that there had 
been an accident When I got here, I found Lady 
Nichols on the floor of her bedrocan. Her — her knee- 
caps had been hammered to the floor with sfnkes.” 

Alec closed his eyes, fighting the spasm of 
nausea that gripped him. He could feel the bile rising 
in his throat. 
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"We^ do everjrthing we can, of coarse, but I 
*W«v you had better be primed. If s unlikely that 
du^ ever walk again.** 

Alec felt as thou^ he could not l»eathe. Be 
started toward the ambidanoe. 

**She*s onder heavy sedation,'* the doctor said. 1 
don’t diink shell recognize you.** 

Alec did not even hear him. He climbed into the 
ambulance and sat in a jump seat, staring down at 
his wife, obvious to the beck dom being clos^ 
the sound of the siren, and fee ambulance ^ginning 
to move. He took ^^vian*s cold hands in 1^ Her 
eyes opmied. ** Alec. ** Tier voice was a shirred whisper. 

Alec’s eyes filled wife tears, "Oh, my darling, my 
darling.. .” 

Two men . . . wme madcs . . . they held me down 
. . . broke my legs. . . . m nevn be able to dance 
again . . . Fm going to be a oripple, Alec. . . . Will 
you still want me?” 

He buried his head in her shoulder and wept They 
were tears of despair and agony, and yet there was 
something else, something he hardly dared admit to 
himsetf. He felt a smise of refidC. If 'Vivian were 
cdf^led, he would be able to take care of her, she 
couid never leave him for anyone else^ 

But Alec knew feat this was not over. They were 
not finished with him. This was only their warning. 
The onfy way he would ever get rid of them was to 
give them what they wanted. 

Quickly, 
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Zurich* 

Thursday, December 4» 


It was exactly noon when the call came through the 
switchboard at the Kriminal Polizei headquarters in 
Zurich. It was routed through to Chief Inspector 
Schmied’s ofSce, and when the chief inspected had 
finished taiiring, he went to find Detective Max 
Homung. 

**It’s ^ over,” he told Max. ‘The Roffe case has 
been solved. They^re found the killer. Get out to the 
airport You’ve just got time to catch your plane.” 

Max blinked at bim, **Where am I going?” 

To Berlin.” 

Chief Inspector Schmied telephoned BUzabetfi 
Williams. ”1 am calling to bring you some good 
hews,” he said. “You will no longer need a b^y- 
guard. The murdem has been caught.” 

Elizabeth found herself gripping the telephone. At 
long last she was gmng to learn the name of her 
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faceless enemy. "Who is it?” she asked. 

"Waldier Gassner.” 

Th^ were speeding along the antobahn, heading 
for Wannsee. Max was in the back seat, next to 
Major Wageman, and two detectives sat in front. 
They had met Max at Tempelhof Airport, and 
Majw Wageman had briefed on the situation as 
drove. "The house is surrounded, but we have 
to be careful how we move in. He’s holding his wife 
hostage.” 

Mn a^ed, "How did yon get on to Walther 
OasEner?” 

“Through you. That’s why I thought you would 
fiketobehere.” 

Max was puzzled. “Through me?” 

“You told me about the psychiatrist he visited. On 
a hunch, 1 sent out Gassnei^s description to other 
p^chiatcists and found out that he had gone to half 
a dozen erf them, looking f^ help. Each time he used 
a cUffoent name, then ran away. He knew bow ill he 
im. His wife had phoned us for help a couple of 
months ago, but when one of our men went out to 
investigate, she sent him away.” Th^ were turning 
dS the autobahn now, cmly a few minutes from the 
house. "This morning we reedved a call from a 
cleaning woman, a Frau Meadl». She told us she 
was working at the Gassner house on Monday and 
fbm she talked to Mrs. Gassner ^ough the locked 
door <rf her bedroom. Mrs. Gassnm toj^ her toat her 
husband had killed theit two children and was gdng 
tojdllher.” 

Mbs blinked. "This hiqipeoed on Monday? And 
die woman didn’t call you until this morning?” 

“Frau Meadler has a long pcdice record. She was 
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afraid to come to us. Last night she told her boy- 
friend what had happened, and diis nuuiiing thqr 
decided to call os.” 

Tb^ had reached the Wannsee. The car polled 
a block away frcHU the mtrance to the Gasaner estate, 
behind an unmarked sedaiL A man got out ci. the 
sedan and hurried toward Major Wagmnan and Max. 
”He*s still inside the house, Major. I have men all 
around the grounds.” 

”Do you know if the woman is still alive?” 

The man hesitated. “No, w. All the bhruls are 
drawn." 

"All right Let's make it fast and quiet Get every- 
one in place. Five minutes.” 

Ihe man hurried off. Majw Wageman reached 
into the car and pulled out a small wahde-talkie. He 
began r^dty to issue orders. Max was not listraiing. 
ife was dunking of something that Mi^ Wagenum 
had said to him a few mirmtes ago. Sranediing drat 
made no sense. But there was no time to ask him 
about it itow. Men woe starting to move toward die 
houses udng trees and shrubs as covor. Major Wage* 
rnan tniiied to Max. "Comirig, Hornung?” 

It seemed to Max diat thoe was an may at men 
infiltrating the gardert Some of diem were siqiidied 
widi tdesoopm lifies and armored vests; others car- 
ried snubnosed tear gas rifles. Ihe operatioa was 
carried out with mathematical ^eciami. At a signal 
frmn Cqitain Wageman, tear gas grenades were 
simultaneously hurled through die downstairs and 
upstairs windows ct the house and at the same 
instant die front and tear doms were smashed in by 
men wearing gas masks. Behind diem came more 
' detectives withdrawn guns. 

When Max and Major Wageman ran through die 
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qpen front door, die haUway was filled with acrid 
smoke, but it was ra{adly bmng disper8ed>by the 
windows and doors. Two detectives were 
bringing Walther Gassner into the hallway in hand- 
cuffs. He was wearing a robe and pajamas and he 
was unshaven and his free looked gaimt and his 
eyes swollen. 

Max stared at him, seeing him for the first time in 
person. Somehow he seemed unreal to Max. It was 
the other Walther Gassner who was real, the man in 
tte computer, whose life had been spelled out in 
digits. Which was the shadow and which was the 
substance? 

Major Wageman said, “You’re under arrest, Herr 
Gassner. Where is your wife?” 

Walther Gassner said hoarsely, “She’s not here. 
She’s gone! I — 

Upstairs there was the sound of a door being 
fcrc^ open, and a moment later a detective called 
down, “Fve found her. She was locked in her room.” 

The detective appeared on the staircase, support- 
ing a trembling Anna Gassner. Her hair was stringy 
^d her face was streaked and blotchy, and she was 
sobbing. 

“Oh, thank God,” she said. “Thank God you’ve 
come!” 

Gently the detective led her downstairs toward the 
group standing in the enormous reception hall. When 
Anna Gassner looked up and saw her husband, she 
began to scream. 

“It’s all right, Frau Gassner,” Major Wageman 
said soothingly. “He can’t harm you anymore.” 

“My children,” she cried. “He killed my children!” 

Max was watching Walther Gassner’s face. He was 
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Staling at his wife with an eaqxesdon of utter hope* 
lessness. He looked brdcen and lifeless. 

**Anna»** he whimpered. *^11. Anna.** 

Major Wagman said, **Yott have the ri|^t to !»• 
main silent or to ask to a lawyer. F(v your own 
sake I hope you will ooopoafe with os.** 

Walther was not listening. *‘Why did yon have to 
call them, Anna?** he jdeaded. **^y? Weren't we 
happy together?** 

**The diildien are dead,** Anna Gassno: shrieked. 
‘They're dead.- 

Major Wageman looked at Walther Gassoff and 
ariced, **18 diat true?** 

Wahher nodded, and his eyes looked old and 
defeated. **¥ 0 $ ... lliey*ire dead.** 

“Murderer! Murderer!** his wife was ahridring. 
Kfejor Wageman said, “We would like yon to 
show us fee bodies, you do fliat?** 

Walther Gassner was crying now, fee tears tolling 
down bis dieeks. He could not speak. 

Major Wagraoan said, “Where are feey?** 

It was Max who answered. *Tbe children ate 
buried in Saint Paul’s graveyard.** 

Everyone in fee room tamed to stare at hiuL 
“They died at Urfe five years ago.” Max mcplained. 

“Murderer!" Anna Gassner screamed at hAr bus* 
band. 

And feey turned and saw fee madness blazing out 
of her eyes. 
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51 


Zurich, 

Thursday, December 4, 
Eight p,m. 


rhe cold winter night had faHen, snufSng out the 
brief twilight It had begun to snow, a soft wind- 
blown powder that dusted die dty. In the administra- 
tion building of Roffe and Sons, the lights of the 
deserted offices glowed against tiie darkness like pale 
yellow moons. 

In ha office Elizabeth was alone, working late, 
waiting for Rhys to return from Geneva, where he 
had goae for a meeting. She sdshed that he would 
hu^. Everyone had long tince left the building. 
Elizabeth felt restless, unable to concentrate. She 
could not get Walther and Anna out of her mind. 
She remembered Waltiier as she had first md him, 
boyish and handsome and madly in love with Anna. 
Or (wetending to be. It was so hard to believe that 
Walther was re^nsiUe for all tho» terrffile acts. 
Elizabeth's heart went out to Anna. Elizabeth had 
ned several times to teleiffiane her, but there had 
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been no answer. &ie would By to Berlin, to give her 
whatever ccnidoit siw could. The tel^hone rang, 
starding her. Sho picked it up^ It was Alec on the 
other end of the line, and E&atbeth was pleased to 
hear his voice. , 

*You^re heard about WaldierT* Alec asked. 

''Yes. It's honible. I cant believe it" 

DonX Elizabeth.*' 

She thought the had misunderstood him. "What?" 

D(mt bdieveit Walthec's not guU^.** 

"The police said — " 

"The]^e made a mistake. Wa]lh>w was die first 
perstm Sam and I checked out We cleared him. He's 
not die one we were looking for.” 

Elizabeth stared at the jdione. filled wid a sense 
of confosioo. He's no/ the one wt were looking for. 
She said, "I — ^I don't understand what ]rou^»saQdng.” 

Alec relied hesitantly. "Ifs awkward doing diis 
over a teie{dione, Elizabeth, but I haven't had an 
opportunity to qieak to you alone.” 

"S^ieak to me about what?” Elizab^ adced. 

"For the past year,” Alec said 'Someone has been 
sabotaging the company. There was atxjoscfioaoa in 
one of our South American facttxies, patents have 
been stolen, dangorous drugs have been mislabeled 
There isn’t time to go into it all now. I wmt to Sam 
and suggested that we engage an outside investigating 
agency to try to find out who was behind it We 
agreed not to discuss it with anyone else.” 

It was as diough the earth had suddenly stopped 
and dme was frozen. A dizzying feeling dijk vu 
swept through Elizabedi. Alec’s words were coming 
throu^ the teleidunie, but it was Rhys’s vcdce she 
was hearing. Rhys saying. Someone has been scbo- 
taging Roffe and Sons. It was done very deverfy, so 
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Hiat it seemed to be a series of accidents. But I began 
Wseeapattem. 1 went toSam udth it and we decided 
to hire an outside agency to investigate. 

Alec's voice was gdng on. They fioidied thdr 
report and Sam took it with him to Chammux. We 
discussed it over the telephone.” 

Elizabeth could hear Rhys's voice saying» Sam 
asked me to come up to Chamonix to discuss it with 
him . . . . We decided to keep it fust between the two 
of us until we could find out who was responsible 
for what was happening. 

Elizabeth was suddenly finding it hard to breathe. 
When she spoke, she tried to make her voice sound 
nwmaL ”Alec, who— who else knew about the re- 
port beside yon and Sam?” 

”No one. That was the whole point According to 
Sam, the report showed that vrboeeex was guilty had 
to be someone high up in die company.” 

The highest echelon. And Rhys had not mentioned 
being in Chamonix until the detective had brought 
itup. 

^e asked slowly, die words dragged out of her, 
"Could Sam have told Rhys about it?” 

“No. Why?” 

There was only one way Rhys could have known 
what was in the report. He had stolen it. There was 
only one reason he could have gone to Chamonix. 
To kiil Sam. Elizabeth did not hear die rest of what 
Alec was saying. Ihe roaring in her ears drowned out 
his words. She dropped the receiver, her head s[m- 
ning, fighting off the horror that was starting to en- 
gulf h«. Her mind was a series of chaotic, jumbled 
images. At the time she had had die Jeep accident 
die had left a message for Rhys tibat die would be in 
Sardinia. The night at the elevator crash, Rhys had 
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not been at the tioaid meeting, bat he had appeared 
later adimahe and Kate were idone. Thought I ought 
to give you a /umd. And soon afterward he had left 
the building. Or had he? Her body was trembling 
now. It had to be some terrible mistake. Not Rhys. 
No/ It was a screaffl in her mind. 

Elizabeth rose from the desk and on unsteady legs 
walked dirough the ccmneoting door to Rhyifs office. 
The room was dark. She tamed on the lights and 
stood looking around uncertainty, not sure uhat ^e 
expected to find. She was not seanddog fen evidence 
of Rhys's guUt, she was looking for evidence of his 
innocence. It was unbearable to think that the man 
she loved, the man who had held her in his arms and 
made love to her, could be a cold-blooded murderer. 

Ihere was an eogagmnent bode on Rhy^s desk. 
Elizabedi qpened it, turning the pages back to Sep- 
tember, to ^ holidsQr wedeend of the Jeep aeddent 
NairoU was marked on his calendar. She would need 
to dieck his pas^Kxt to see if he had gone there. She 
started to k>^ ttoough Rhys's desk for the passport, 
feding guilty, knowing that somehow there h^ to 
be ^ hmooent CKplanatioa. 

The bottom drawer of Rhys's desk was locked. 
Elizabeth hesitated. She knew she had no right to 
breakintoit Somdiowitwasaviolaticaiof faith, the 
crossing of a fodndden boundary, from which there 
could be no return. Rhys would know that the had 
done this and she would have to tell him why. And 
yet Elizabeth had to know. She pideed up a letter 
opmier frmh the dedc and broke tte lock, splintering 
thewood. 

In the drawer were stacks notes and memoranda. 
Sie lifted fiiem out Three was an oivdc^ addressed 
to Rhys ^^Uiams in a woman's handwrifiog. It was 
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postaarked a few days earlier, from Paiii. Elizabeth 
heatated a moment, then opmied it The letter was 
from Hdlfene. It began, “ChM, 1 tried to reach you 
by phone. It is urgent that we meet again soon to 
make our plans. . . .” Elizabeth did not finish reading 
the letter. 

She was staring at the stolen report in the drawor. 

Mr. Sam Roffb 

CONFIDFNTIAL 

N0CX)PIES 

She felt the room begin to spin mid she clutched 
the edge of the desk for support She stood there for- 
evm, eyes closed, waiting for the dusdness to pass. 
Her killer had a face now. It was the face of her 
husband. 

The silence was broken by the in^tent ringing of 
a distant telephone. It took Elizabeth a long time to 
realize where the sound was coming from. Slowly 
she walked back to her office. She picked up the 
telephone. 

It was the attendant in the lobby, Ws voice cheer- 
fuL “Just checkin’ that you’re still there, Mrs. Wil- 
liams: Mr. Williams is on his way up to you.” 

To stage another accident. 

H<v life was all that stood between Rhys and the 
control of RolSle and Sons. She could not face hmi, 
could not pretend that nothing was wrong. The mo- 
ment he saw her, he would know. 9ie had to escape. 
In a blind panic, Elizabeth grabbed her purse and 
coat and started out of the office. She stopped. She 
had forgotten somehing.Hm passport! She hi^ to get 
far away from Rh^, somepl^ where he could not 
find her. She hurried back to ha desk, found the 
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passport and ran out into the corridor, her heart 
pounding as diough it would burst The indicator on 
the private elevator was swinging upward. 

Hght . . . nine . . . ten . . . 

Elizabeth began racing down the stairs, runiung 
for her life. 
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There was a ferryboat that ran between Civitavecchia 
and Sardinia, carrying passengers and automobiles. 
Elizabeth drove aboard in a rental car, lost among a 
dozen other can. Airports kept records, but the huge 
boat was anonymous. Ehzabedi was one of a hun- 
dred passengers crossing over to the island Sar- 
dinia for a hohday. Sie was sure she could not have 
been followed, and yet she was filled with an un- 
reasoning fear. Rhys had gone too far to let any- 
thiog stop him now. She was file only one who could 
expose him. He would have to get rid of her. 

When Efizabeth had fled from the buildiog, she 
had had no idea where ^e was going. She knew only 
that she must get out of Zurich and hide somewhere, 
that she would not be safe until Rhys was caught 
Sardinia. It was the first place ^ thought of. She 
had rented a small car and had stopped at a phone 
booth along the auto route to Italy and had tried to 
caH Alee. He was out She left a message for him to 
call her in Sardinia. Unable to readi Detective Max 
Ifotnung, die left the same message for him. 

She would be at file villa in Sardinia. But this time 
she would not be akme. The police would be there 
to protect hm. 
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When the ferryboat landed in Olbia, Elizabeth 
found that it would not be necessary to go to tibe 
police. They were waiting for her in the p^son of 
Bruno Oimpagna, the detective die had met with 
Chief of Police Ferraro. It had been Campagna who 
had taken hnr to look at the Je^ following the acci- 
dent The detective hurried over to Elizabeth’s car 
and said, “We were beginning to get very worried 
about you, Mrs. WiUiams.” 

Elizabeth looked at him, surprised, 

“We received a call from the Swiss police,** Cam- 
pagna explained, “asking us to keep an eye out for 
you. We've been covering all the boats and airpwts.” 

Elizabeth was filled with a feeling ot gratitude. 
Max Homung! He had gotten her message. Detective 
Campagna looked at her tired, drawn face. “Would 
you like me to drive?” 

“Please,” Elizabeth said gratefully. 

She slid over to the passenger seat, and the tall 
detective got behind the wheel “Where would you 
rather wait — ^the police station or your villa?” 

“The villa, if someone could stay with me. Fd — 
Fd rather not be there alone.” 

Campagna nodded reassuringly. “Don’t worry. We 
have orders to keep you well guarded. FU stay there 
with you tonight, and we’ll have a radio car stationed 
at the driveway leading to your place. No one will be 
able to get near you.” 

His ccmfidence was enough to let Elizabeth relax. 
Detective Campagna drove swiftly, and expertly, 
winding through the little streets of Clbia, heading 
up the moimtain road that led to the Costa ^eralda. 
Every place they passed reminded her of Rhys. 

Elizabeth asked, “Has there been ahy-— any news 
of my husband?” 
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Detective Campagna gave her a quick, compas- 
sionate glance, then turned his eyes back to the road. 
“He's on the run, but he won’t get far. They expect 
to have him in custody by momiug.” 

Elizabeth knew that she should feel a sense of 
relief, and instead the words brought a terrible, ach- 
ing pain. It was Rhys they were talking about, Rhys 
who was being hunted like some anima l. He had 
placed her in this terrible nightmare, and now he was 
caught up in his own nightmare, fitting for his life, 
as be had made her fight fexr hers. And how she had 
trusted him! How she had believed in his kindness 
and his gentleness and his love! She shuddered. De- 
tective Campagna asked her, “Are you cold?" 

“No. I’m fine.” She felt feverish, A warm wind 
seemed to be whistling through the car, setting her 
nerves on edge. At first she thought it was her imag- 
ination until Detective Campagna said, “I’m afraid 
we’re in for a scirocco. It’s going to be a busy night.” 

Elizabeth understood what he meant. The scirocco 
could drive people and suiiniais crazy. The wind blew 
irt from the Sahara, hof and dry and grainy with 
sand, with a macabre keening sound that had an 
eerie, unbalancing effect on the nerves. The crime 
rate alw'ays went up dunng a scirocco, and the judges 
ti'eafed criminals leniently. 

An hour later, out of the dark, the villa loomed 
ahead of them. Detective Campagna turned into the 
driveway, drove into the empty carport and turned 
off the engine. He walked around to the side of the 
car and opened Elizabeth’s door. “I’d like you to stay 
right behind me, Mrs. Williams,” he said. “Just in 
case,” 

‘ All right,” Elizabeth replied. 

They moved toward the front door of the darkened 
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vffla. Detective CaiD|M^pu sdd, *Tm ente ke*s not 
hem hut we won't take usy chancea. Mvf 1 have 
jomlayT* 

handed him the key. Be ceady edged 
her to (Hie side of the dcxir, inserted ttie lay and 
opesied tbe door. Us other hand hovering near his 
g^ Be reached inside and tu^ed on die 
switch, and the hadway was flcxided with 

brillia&i 

*Td like you to show me fte ItoMe,** Detective 
CaaqMgiia sakL “Make sure we cover every room. 
Okayr 

“Yea." 

They started waUcmg diroa|h dm' house; and 
everywhere diey went dm bagr detective tumM the 
Hghts oa He kx4ed in all & dosets tod conan 
and checked to mUce sore the windows and d(x>ri 
wm kxdced There was no one else ha tte house 
Wh«i they returned to the fiving room downstairs. 
Detective Campagna said, “If you don’t mind, Fd 
like to call headquarters.’* 

“Of course," EHzabetii said. She led him into the 
study. 

He picked up die telephone and dialed. A moment 
later he said, “Detective Campagna. We’re at the 
villa, m camp here for die nijd^ You can send a 
cruiser up to park at the foot of tiie driveway.’’ He 
listened a moment then .said into the phone, “Skie's 
fine. Just a litde tired. I’ll ribeclc in later.” He re- 
placed the receiver. 

Elizabeth sank into a chair. St^ was feeling tense 
and nervous, but she knew that it was going to be 
w(Hrse tomorrow Much wcvse. She would be safe but 
Rhys would be either dead ot in prison. Somehow, 
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in spite of everything he had done, she could not 
bear the thought of that 

Detective Campagna was studying her, a look of 
concern on his face. ‘1 could use a cup of coffee,** 
he said. “How about you?’* 

She nodded. “I’ll make some.” She started to rise. 

“You stay where you arc, Mrs. Williams. My wife 
says I make the best coffee in the world.” 

Elizabeth managed a smile. “Thank you.” She 
sank back gratefully. She had not realized how emo- 
tionally drained she felt For the first time now, Eliz- 
abeth admitted to herself that even during the tele- 
phone conversation with Alec she had felt that there 
might be some mistake, some explanation, that Rhys 
aiust be innocent Even while she was fleeing, she 
■ had held on to the thought that be could not have 
done all those terrible things, that he could not have 
killed her father and then made love to her and tried 
to kill her. It would take a monster to do those 
things. And so she had kept that tiny ember of hope 
flickering in her. It had died when Detective Cam- 
pagna bad said, H^s on the run, but he won’t get far. 
They expect to have him in custody by morning. 

She could not bear to think about it anymore, but 
she could think of nothing else. How long had Rhys 
been planning to take over the company? Probably 
from the moment he had met that impressionable 
fifteen-year-old girl, alone and lonely in a Swiss 
boarding school. Tf^at was when he must have first 
decided how he was going to outwit Sam- — through 
his daughter. How ea-sy it had been for him. The 
dinner at Maxim’s and th? long friendly talks during 
Se years, and the charm — oh, the incredible charm! 
He had been patient He had waited until she had 
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become a woman, and the greatest irony of all was 
that Rhys did not even have to woo her. She had 
wooed him. How he must have laugjhed at her. H<' 
and HHbne Elizabetii wondered whether they wer^ 
in it togedier. and she wondered where Rhys was 
now. and whether the police would kill him when 
they caught him. She began to weep uncontrollably. 

“Mrs. Williams . . .” Detective Campagna was 
standing over her. holding out a cup of c<^ee. 

“Drink this.” he said “Youll feel better.” 

“I — ^Fm sorry.” Elizabeth apologized. “I don’t 
usually carry on this way.” 

He said to her gently. “I think you’re drang molto 
bene" 

Elizabeth took a sip of the hot coffee. He had put 
something in it She looked up at him. and he 
griimed. “I decided a shot of Scotch wouldn’t do you 
any harm.” 

He sat down across from her in a companionable 
silence. She was grateful for his company. She could 
never have stayed here alone. Not until she knew 
what had happened to Rhys, not until she knew 
whether he was dead or alive. She finished her coffee. 

Detective Campagna looked at his watch. “The 
patrol car should ^ here any minute. Ibere’d be two 
men in it on guard duty all lught I’ll stay downstairs. 
I suggest you go up to bed now and try to get some 
sleep.” 

Elizabeth shivered. “I couldn’t sleep.”’ But even 
as she said it, her body was filled with an enormous 
lassitude. The long drive and the tremendous strain 
she had been under for so long were finally taking 
their toll. 

“Maybe Til just lie down for a bit,” die said. She 
found it difficult to get the words out. 
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m 0 m 

Elizabeth lay in her bed, fighting agdnst sleep. 
Somehow it did not seem fair that she should be 
jisleep while Rhys was being hunted. She visualized 
him being shot down mi some cold dark street and 
she shuddered. She tried to ke^ her eye» open, but 
they were heavy weights, and die instant di^ closed 
she began to feel herself sinking dc wn, down, into a 
soft cushkni ot nothingness. 

Sometime later she was awakened by tiie screams. 
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ESzabfltfi nt ip ta M, Imt lietft beataf wiUBy, aot 
loDOwiog «4tat it WM had awakened hor. Then 
die heafd it afaht An eede, ld^>pitched acteam 
that seemed lo ooase from li^ oiitnde her window, 
the sound of scnneone in the agoay of dedh. Eliz- 
abeth arose and stimd^ over to the window and 
looked out mto the ni^L It was a landscape by 
Etaunder, lit by a din wintn moon. The trees were 
black and stark, diek braadbes wfaqiped by a wild 
wind, hi tibe tBstanoa, fur bdofw, the sea was a 
boiling caJdnm. 

The scream eaau agak. And o^dn. And Efiz- 
abeth realised what it was. The singhig rodi. The 
sirocco had risen in immsity and was Mowing 
through them, amlang that tnrible keening sound, 
over and over. And it became Rhys’s vmce dbe was 
hearing, crying out for her, b^ging her to him. 
She could not stand it She covered hm- ears widi her 
hands, but the sound would not go away. 

EUzabedi staitwl toward the bedroom door, and 
she W9S s u rprise d at how weak riie was. Her asind 
was hay wifo a ri a w s ti en. She waflced out kin foe 
hallway and stiulsd down foe stmts. She felt dased, 
%s thot^ she had bean drugged. She tried to caU 
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out to Detective CampagiUL but her voice was a 
hoarse croak. She kept descendiiig the long flight of 
stairs, fighting to keq[) her balance. She called aloud, 
“Detective Campagna.” 

There was no answer. Efizid>eth stumbled into the 
living room. He was not therei SSie moved from room 
to room, holding on to fumiture to keep freon frUing 
down. 

Detective Campagna was not in dm house. 

She was alone. 

Elhtabeth stood in the hallway, her mind confused, 
trying to force herself to think. The detective had 
stepped outside to talk to the poUcemra in the patrol 
car. Of course that was it Sto walked to the front 
door and e^ned it and looked outnde. 

No one was there. Only the black night and the 
screaming wind. With a growing feeling fear, Eliz- 
abeth turned and made her way back to the study. 
S3ie would caU the police station and find out what 
had happened. She picked up the telephone, and the 
line was dead. 

It was at that instant that ail the lights went out 
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bi Lmdon, at Westminster Hospital, Vivian Nichols 
regained consciousness as she was being wheeled out 
of the operating room, down the long bleak corridor. 
Ihe operation had taken eight hours. In spite of 
everything the skilled surgeons had been able to do, 
she would never walk again. She woke in agonizing 
pain, ^^liaperhig Alec’s name over and over. She 
needed him, she needed to have him at her side, to 
have him promise that he would still love her. 

The ho^tal staff was unable to locate Alec. 

bi Zorich, in the communications room of the 
Kriminal Polizei, an Interpol message was received 
from Australia. The fonner film purchasing agent for 
Rofle and Sons had been located in Sydney. He had 
died a heart attack three days earlier. His ashes 
were being shipped home. Interpol had been unable 
to obtain any information regarding the purchase of 
the film- They were awaiting futtiier instructions. 

In Berlin, Walther Gassner was seated in the dis» 
meet waiting rocoi of an exclusive jnivate 8ana> 
torium in a pleasant suburb outside the dty. He had 
been there, motionless for almost ten hours. From 
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time to time a aune or aa anmcUmt woold stop kp 
to speak to lum aad offer him aomeffiiag to eat «r 
drink. Walther paid no atteatioa to He mi 
waiting for his Aima. 

It would he a long wait 

In Olgiata, Sim<metta Palassi was listMlsg to a 
woman’s voice on the telepbone. *’My naaieii Dona- 
tella SpoUni,” the vmce said. "WcVe awn c met 
Mrs. Palaczt, but we have a great deal in eonunon. 
I suggest we meet for hmchecm at the Bokfg&eae in 
die Piazza del Pi^xdo. Shall we say con o’clock 
tomorrow?* 

Simonetta had a conflictLig appointaunt at the 
beauty parlor the next day. but she adomt mysteries. 
’TU be there,” die said. ”How will 1 know you?” 

”ni have my three sons with me.” 

In her villa in Le V^sinet Hdibne lUilEa-Martel 
was reading a note die had found wattlm Sor her on 
the mante^ece in the drawing toon. H ms from 
Charles. He had left her, run away. "Von wP never 
see me again,” the note said. ”I>on*t jtcyio find me.” 
H61bae tore die note into small ptff ft i g She would see 
him again. She would find hint 

In Rome, Max Homung wia at Leonardo da 
Vinci Airport For the pest two hours he had been 
trying to get a messi^ tlKOU|^ to Sardinia, but 
because of the storm tS conunui^catioiis were down. 
Max went back to die Sight operations office to talk 
to the aiipmt numager i^ain. “You’ve got to get me 
on a i^ane to Sard^ia,” Max said. “Believe me, ids 
a matter lie md death.” 

The aispett aumager said, “I believe you, dgnore, 
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but there is nothing I can do about it SarAda is dmt 
up tight. The drports are closed. Even the boats have 
stopped running. Nothing is going in or out d that 
island until the sciiocco is over.” 

“When will that be?” Max asked. 

The airport manager turned to study tihe large 
weathCT map on the wall. “It looks like it’s good for 
at least another twelve hours.” 

Elizabeth Williams would not be alive in twelve 
hours. 
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The dark was hostile filled with invisible enemies 
waiting to strike at hei. And Elizabeth realized now 
that she was completely at their mercy Detective 
Campagna had brought her here to be murdered. He 
was Rhys’s man Elizabeth remembered Max Hor- 
oung explaining about .switching the Jeeps Whoever 
did It had help. Someone who knew the island. How 
convincing Etetective Campagna had been. We've 
been ccfve.ring all the boats and airports. Because 
Rhys bad known she would come here to hide. 
Where would you like to wait — at the police station 
or your villa? Detective Campagna had had no in- 
tention of letting her go to the poliix. It had not 
been headquarters he had phoned. It had been Rhys. 
We’re at the villa. 

Elizabeth knew rht had to flee, but she no longer 
bad the strength. She was fighring to keep h^ eyes 
open* and her arras and logs felt heavy. 5?he suddenly 
realized why. He had drugged her coffee. Elizabeth 
turned and made her way into the dark kitchen. She 
opened a cabinet and fumbled around until she found 
what she wanted. She took down a bottle of vinegar 
and splashed .some into a glass with water and forced 
herself to drink it Immediately she began to retch 
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into the sink. In a few minutes she felt a little better, 
but she was still weak. Her brain refused to function. 
It was as if all the circuits inside her had already 
closed down, were preparing for the darkness of 
death. 

“No,” she told hc^'self fiercely. “You’re not going 
to die like that. You’re going to fight. They’re going 
to have to kill you.” She raised her voice and said, 
“Rhys, come and kill me,” but her voice was barely 
a whisper. She turned and headed for the hallway, 
feeling her way by instiset She stopped under the 
portrait of old Samuel, while outside the moaning, 
alien wind tore against the house, screaming at her, 
taunting her, warning her. She stood there in the 
blackness, alone, facing a chcnce of terrors. She could 
go outside, into the unknown, and try to escape from 
Rhys, or she could stay here and try to fight him. But 
how? 

Her mind was trying to tell her something but she 
was still dazed by the drug. She could not concen- 
trate. Something about an accident. 

She remembered then and said aloud. “He has to 
make it look like an accident” 

You must stop him, Elizabeth. Had Samuel 
q)oken? Or was it in her mind? 

“I can’t It’s too late.” Her eyes were closing, and 
her face was pressed against the coolness of the por- 
trait. It would be so wonderful to go to sleep. But 
there was something she had to do. She tried to re- 
member what it wa.s, but it kept slipjang away. 

Don’t Ht it look like an accident. Make it look 
like murder. Then the company will never belong to 
him. 

Elizabeth knew what she had to do. She walked 
into the study. She stood there a moment, then 
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reacdied for a table lamp and hurled it against a 
minor. 9ie could hear them both smash. She lifted 
a sBudl chair and pounded it against the wall until 
the chair began to splinter. She moved over to the 
bookcase and began ripping pages out of the books, 
scattering diem around the room. She tore the use- 
leM tel^hone cord out of tlie wall. Let Rhys explain 
this to the police, she tliought. Do not go gentle into 
that good night Well, she would not go gentle. They 
would have to take her by force. 

A sudden gale swept through the room, swirling 
the papers through the air, then died away. It took 
Elizabedi a moment to realize what had happened. 

S3ie was no longer alone in the house. 

At Leonardo da Vind Airport, near the merci 
area where freight was handled. Detective Max 
Hornung was watching a helicopter land. By the 
time the jtilot had his door open Max was at his side. 
‘'Can you fly me to Sardinia?” he asked. 

The pilot stared at tuoa. “What’s going on? I just 
flew somebody there. There’s a bad storm blowing.” 

“Win you take me?” 

“It’ll cost you triple." 

Max did not even hentate. He cKmbed into the 
helkoptm'. As they took Max turned to the pilot 
and asked, “Who was the passengm^ you took to 
Sardinia?” 

“His name was Williams." 

The dark was Elizabeth’s ally now, concealing her 
from her killer. It was too late to get away. She had 
to try to find a place to hide somewhere in the hmise. 
She went upstairs, putting distance between herself 
and Rhys. At the top of the stairs she hesitated, then 
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tamed toward Sam’s bedroom. Something leaped at 
her out of the dark, and she started to scream, but it 
was only the shadow of a wind>whiiq>ed tree t^ugh 
the window. Her heart was pounding so hard diat she 
was sure that Rhys would be able to hear it down- 
stairs. 

Delay him, her mind said. But hpw? Her head felt 
heavy. Everything was fuzzy. Think! she told herself. 
What would old Samuel have done? She walked to 
the bedrocuc at the end of the hall, took the key from 
the inside and locked the doorfrom the outside. Then 
she locked the other doors and they were the doors 
of the gatf^ of tlie ghetto in Krakow, and Elizabeth 
was not sure why she was doing it, and then she to- 
meinbered that she had killed Ar^ and duit they 
must not catch- her. She saw the beam of a flash- 
light below, starting to move up the stairs, and her 
heart leaped. Rhys was coming for her. Elizabeth 
began to climb the tower .stairs, and halfway up, her 
knees began to buckle. She slid to the floor and 
crawled the test of tbe way on her hands and knees. 
She (cached the top of the stairs and dragged herself 
upright. She opened the d«x>r to the tov/er room and 
went in. The door. Samuel said. Lock the door. 

Elizabeth locked the door, but she knew that that 
would not keep Rhys out At least, she thought, he 
will have to break it down. More violence to explain. 
Her death was going to lock like murder. She pushed 
furniture against the djoi moving slowly, as though 
tlie darkness were a heavy sea dragging her down. 
She pushed o table agair-st die door, then an arm- 
chair and another taJL>ie, working like an automaton, 
flghting f<.)r time, building h» pitiable fortress against 
death. From the floor below she heard a Crash and a 
moment later another and then a third. Rhys was 
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breaking down die bedrocMn doors, looking for her. 
Signs of an attack, a trail for the police to follow. She 
h^ tricked him, as he had tricked her. Yet somo- 
thing was vaguely bothering her. If Rhys had to make 
her death look like an accident, why was he breaking 
down doors? She moved to the French doors and 
looked outside, listening to the mad vdnd ^ging a 
dirge to her. Beyond the balcony there was a dieer 
drc^ to the sea below. There was no escape from this 
room. This was where Rhys would have to come to 
get her. Elizabeth felt around for a weapon, but 
there was nothing that could help her. 

She waited in the dark fen* her killer. 

What was Rhys waiting fca^ Why didn’t he break 
the door down and get it over with? Break the door 
down. Something was wrong. Even if he took her 
body away from here and d^iosed oi it somewhere 
else, Rhys would still not be able to eiqilain the 
viol^ce of the house, the smashed mirror, the 
broken doors. Elizabeft tried to put herself into 
Rhys’s mind, to figure out what plan he could have 
that would explain all those things without die police 
suspecting him of her death. There was only one way. 

And even as Elizabeth thought it, she could 
smell the smoke. 
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From the helicopter Max could see the coast of 
Sardinia, thickly blanketed by a cloud of swirling 
red dust. The pilot shouted above the din of the rotor 
blades, “It’s gotten worse. I don’t know if I can land.” 

“You’ve got to!” Max yelled, “Head for Porto 
Cervo.” 

The pilot turned to look at Max. “That’s at the top 
of a fucking mountain.” 

“I know,” Max said, “Can you do it?” 

“Our chances are about seventy-thirty.” 

“Which way?” 

“Against” 

The smoke was seeping in under the door, coming 
up from below through the floorboards, and a new 
sound had been added to the shrieking of the wind. 
The roar of flames. Elizabeth knew now, she bad the. 
answer, but it was too late to save her life. She was 
trapped here. Of course it did not matter whether 
doors and mirrors and furniture had been smashed, 
because in a few minutes nothing would be left of 
this house or of her. Everything would be ruined by 
the fire, as the laboratory and Emil Joepp'j had been 
destroyed, and Rhys would have an ahbi in some 
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otbCT place, so that he could not be blamed. He had 
beaten her. He had beaten them all. 

The smoke was begioning to billow into the room 
now — yellow, acrid fumes that made Elizabeth 
choke. She o^d see the edges of flame start to lick 
at the cracks of the door, and,.she began to feel the 
heat. 

It was her anger that gave Elizabeth flie strengfli 
to move. 

Throu^ the blinding haze of smoke riie felt her 
way toward the French doors. She pushed them open 
and stei^ied onto the balcony. The instant the doors 
<^)ened, tiie flames from the hallway leaped into the 
room, licking at the walls. Elizabeth stood on the 
balcony, grat^ully gulping in deep breaths of fresh 
air as the wind tore at her clothes. She looked down. 
The balcony probnded from the side of the building, 
a tiny island hanging over an abyss. There was no 
hope, no escape. 

U^ess . . . Elizabeth looked up at the sloping 
slate Tooi above her head. If there was some way for 
her to teach the loof and get to the other side of the 
house that was not burning yet, she might get away. 
She stretched her arms as high as she could, but the 
;ave of the roof was beyond her reach. The flames 
f»t*.re beginning to move closer now, mveloping the 
room. There was one slender chance. Elizabeth took 
it She forced herself to go back into the blazing, 
smoko-filled room, choking from the acrid fumes. 
She grabbed the chair behind her father’s desk and 
dragged it onto the balcony. Fighting to keep her 
balance, she posirioiied the chair and stood on top 
of it Her could reach the roof now, but they 
could not finu a grip. Sie fumbled blindty, vainly, 
searching to get a purchase. 
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Inside, die flames had reached the curtains and 
were dancing all around the romn, attacking the 
bocdcs and the carpet and the furniture, moving 
toward the balcony. Elizabeth *8 fingers suddenly 
found a gr^ on a protruding slate. Hex anas were 
leaden; ^ was not sure she could hold on. She 
started to pull herself up, and die chair began to slip 
away from her. Widi ho* last remaining strength die 
pulled herself up and held on. She was climbing the 
walls of the ghetto now. fighting for her life. She kept 
pulling and straining and suddenly she found hmself 
lying <m the slofwg roof, gasping for btealh. Sie 
fcmed herself to move, inching her way upward, 
pressing her body hard against the ste^ pitdi of die 
roof, aware diat one slip would hurtle ho’ into the 
black abyss below. She reached the peak of the nxd 
and paused to catch her breath and take her bear- 
ings. The balcony she had just escaped from was 
blazing. There could be no turning back. 

Locddng down on the far side <d the house, Elin> 
abeth could see the balcony of one of the guest bed> 
rooms. There were no flames there yet But ISizabedi 
did not know whetha she would be able to readi it 
The roof danted sharply downward, the slates were 
loose, the wind was pulling madly at her. If she 
slipp^ th^e would be nothing to stop her f alL She 
sta]^ where she was, frozen, afraid to try it And 
then, like a sudden miracle, a figure appeared on the 
guest balctmy, and it was Alec, and he was looking 
up and calling out calmly, “You can make it, old 
girl Nice and easy.** 

And Elizabeth’s heart soared within her. 

“Take it slow,” Alec coimseled. “One step at a 
time. It’s a piece ci cake.” 

And Elizabeth began to let herself 22^e toward 
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him, carefully, sliding down inch by inch, not letting 
go of one slate until she had found a firm grip on 
another. It seemed to take forever. And all the while 
she heard Alec’s encouraging voice, urgingiier on. 
She was almost there now, sliding toward the bal* 
cony. A slate loosened, and she started to fall. 

“Hold on!” Alec called. 

Elizabeth foimd another hold, grabbing it fiercely. 
.She had reached the edge of the roof now, with noth- 
ing below her but endless space. She would have to 
drop down onto the balcony where Alec stood wait- 
ing. If she missed . . . 

Alec was looking up at her, his face filled with 
quiet confid«ice. “Don’t look down,” he said. “Close 
your eyes, and let yourself go. I’ll catch you.” 

She tried. She took a deep breath, and then 
another. She knew she had to let go and yet she 
could not bring herself to do it Her fingers were 
frozen to the tiles. 

“Now!” Alec called, and Elizabeth let herself drop 
and ^e was falling into space, and suddenly she was 
caught in Alec’s arms as he pulled her to s^ety. She 
closed her eyes in relief. 

“Well done,” Alec said. 

And she felt the muzzle of the gun against her 
head. 
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Hie helicopter pilot was flying as low as he dared 
ov^ the island, dimming the tieetops, trying to 
avoid the punishing winds. Even at that altitude the 
air was filled with turbulence. In the distance ahead 
the pilot saw the mountain peak of Porto Cervo. 
Max saw it at the same moment. *There it is!” Max 
shouted. “I can see tbe idUa.” And then he saw 
something else that Tnade. his heart jump. ”lt*s on 
fire!” 

On the balcony Elizabeth heard flie sound of the 
api»'oacbing helicopter over the wind, and she 
looked up. Alec paid no attention. He was watch* 
ing Elizabeth, his eyes filled with pain. "It was for 
Viv ian I had to do it for Vivian. You see diat, don’t 
you? They have to find you in the fire.” 

EHzabeth was not listening. Sie TOuld onty think. 
It wasn't Rhys. It wasn't Rhys. All the time it had 
been Alec. Alec had killed her father and had t^ 
to kill her. He had stolen the report and then tned to 
frame Rhys with it He had terrified her into tunning 
tcway from Rhys because Alec had known that she 
would come here. 
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The helicopter had disappeared from sight now, 
beyond some nearby trees. 

Alec said, “Close your eyes, Elizabeth.” 

She said fiercely, “No!” 

And Rhys’s voice suddenly called, “Drop the gun, 
Alec!" 

They both looked down, and on the lawn below, 
in the light of the flickering flames, they saw Rhys 
and Chief of Police Luigi Ferraro and half a dozen 
detectives, armed with rifles. 

“It’s finished, Alec,” Rhys shouted. “Let her go.” 

One of the detectives wifli a telescopic rifle said, “I 
can’t shoot at him unless she moves out of the way.” 

Move, Rhys prayed. Move! 

From behhid the trees across the lawn Max Hor- 
nung came hurrying up to Rhys. He stopped as he 
saw the tableau above. Rhys said, “I got your mes- 
sage. I was too late.” 

They were both staring- up at the two figures on 
the balcony, puppets, backfit by the rising flames 
conung from toe far side of toe villa. The wind was 
whipping toe house into a gigantic torch, lighting 
toe>surroimding mountains, turning toe night into an 
inferno, a blazing Valhalla. 

Elizabeth turned and looked into Alec’s face, and 
it was a mask of death, his eyes unseeing. He moved 
away from her toward toe balcony door. 

On toe ground toe detective said, “I’ve got him,” 
and raised bis rifle. He fired once. Alec staggered, 
then disappeared through toe door into toe house. 

One moment there were two figures on toe bal- 
cony, and then only one. 

Elizabeth screamed, “Rhys!” 

But he was already racing toward her. 

Everything after that happened in a quick, con- 
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fused kaleidoscope of motion. Rhys was ^cldng her 
up and carrying her down to safety and she clung 
tightly to him and could not hold him close enough. 

She was lying on the grass, with her eyes closed, 
and Rhys was holding her in his arms, saying, ”1 
love you, Liz. I love you, my darling.” 

She listened to hb voice washing over hex, caress- 
ing h». She could not speak. I%e looked into his 
eyes and saw all the love and anguish, and there was 
so much she wanted to tell him. She was filled with 
guilt for all of her terrible susihcions. She would 
spend the rest of her life making it up to him. 

She was too weary to think about it now, too 
weary to think about any of it It was as though it 
had all happened to someone else in some other 
place, at some other time. 

The only important thing was that she and Rhys 
were togedier. She felt his strong arms holding her 
close, forever, and it was enough. 
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It was like stepping into a blazing comer of hell. The 
smoke was getting thicker, filling the room with 
dancing chimeras that kept vanishing. The fire leaped 
down at Alec, fondling his hair, and the crackle of 
the flames became Vivian’s voice calling to him in an 
irresistible siren song. 

In a sudden flare of brightness, he saw her. She 
was stretched out on the bed, her beautiful body 
naked except for the scarlet ribbon tied around her 
neck, the same red ribbon she had worn the first 
time he had made love to her. She called his name 
again, her voice filled with longing. And this time 
she wanted him, not the others. He moved closer, 
and she whispered, “You’re the only one I ever 
loved.” 

And Alec believed it. He had had to punish her 
because of the things she had done. But he had been 
clever — ^he had made those others pay for her ms. 
The terrible things he had done had been for her. As 
he moved toward her, Vivian whispered again, 
“You’re the only one I ever loved, iMec,” and he 
knew that it was true. 

She was holding out her beckoning arms to him, 
and he sank down beside- her. He embraced her, and 
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Aey became <me. He was inside her, and he was her. 
And this time he was able to satisfy her. And he felt 
such pleasure that it became an exquisite pain be- 
yond bearing. He could feel the heat from her body 
consuming him, and even as he watched in wonder, 
the ribbon around Vivian’s neck turned into a vivid 
tongue of flame caresring him, lidung at him. In the 
next instant, a blazing beam from the cdling crashed 
on top of him in a fiery pyre. 

Alec died as die others had. In ecsta^. 
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